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FOEEWOED 

As  comptroller  of  New  York  from  1906  to  1909,  I 
became  profoundly  impressed  with  the  great  need  existing 
in  New  York  City  for  freeing  oiBScials  from  cumbersome 
and  wasteful  practices  and  for  supplying  them  with  the 
instruments  of  good  administration,  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  employed  almost  exclusively  in  private  enter- 
prise. 

It  was  during  my  term  in  oflSce  that  a  group  of  New 
York  citizens  established  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re- 
search, one  of  whose  purposes  was  to  accomplish  exactly 
this  result.  My  acceptance  of  the  Bureau's  offer  of  co- 
operation in  studying  and  re-ordering  the  business  methods 
of  New  York  was  therefore  a  very  natural  step.  This  was 
in  the  fall  of  1906.  Since  then  a  veritable  revolution  has 
been  worked  in  the  administrative  processes  employed  in 
New  York  City  departments.  It  is  now  appreciated  that 
a  very  great  deal  of  past  misgovernment  in  that  city  for- 
merly attributed  to  official  corruption  and  to  popular  indif- 
ference was  really  due  to  official  and  popular  ignorance  of 
what  was  needed  to  be  done,  as  well  as  how  to  do  it,  and 
to  confusion  in  administration  resulting  from  the  absence 
of  orderly  and  scientific  procedures. 

That  New  York  City's  conditions  were  not  exceptional 
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vi  FOREWORD 

has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  very  remarkable 
spread  to  other  leading  cities  of  the  country  of  what  has 
now  become  known  as  the  efficiency  movement  in  city  gov- 
ernment. 

To  work  out  and  install  scientific  methods  of  adminis- 
tration is  a  very  laborious  and  sometimes  disheartening 
task.  It  takes  time,  infinite  patience,  and  unlimited  ca- 
pacity to  survive  disappointments  when  on  first  attempts 
new  methods  fail  to  produce  expected  results.  Every 
successful  business  man  knows  that  this  is  so  in  private 
undertakings  and  accepts  it  as  the  condition  of  his 
success. 

Until  very  recently  there  has  been  an  almost  wanton 
disregard  of  this  fact  among  those  who  have  sought  to 
improve  the  government  of  American  cities.  Reformers 
seemed  on  a  perpetual  quest  for  some  short  cut  from  mis- 
government  to  efficient  government. 

The  very  remarkable  growth  of  commission  govern- 
ment, seemingly  bringing  satisfaction  wherever  it  was 
tried,  suggested  that  perhaps  the  process  of  gov- 
ernmental improvement  might  be  simplified  by  the 
adoption  of  the  commission  plan.  At  all  events,  it  was 
worth  learning  just  what  effect  the  new  plan  has  upon 
the  manner  of  a  city's  government.  Were  commission 
cities  obtaining  good  government  without  the  slow,  pains- 
taking and  costly  processes  found  necessary  in  New  York 
and  other  large  cities?  Did  it  come  to  them  with  the 
elimination  of  the  "boss,"  with  centralization  of  responsi- 
bility, with  popular  rule,  as  though  good  government 
had  been  chained  and  immured,  only  to  be  freed  when 
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the  people  took  direct  control  of  the  business  of  govern- 
ment? Questions  such  as  these,  and  whether  commis- 
sion cities  needed  the  efficiency  program,  I  asked  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  in  August,  1911, 
to  answer  through  a  field  survey  of  typical  com- 
mission governed  cities.  The  answer  is  fully  given 
in  the  following  pages  of  Mr.  Bruere's  report  on 
his  investigation,  I  shall  not  anticipate  it.  But  I  do 
wish  to  say  that  my  own  experience  in  private  business 
and  public  office  confirms  his  judgment  that  a  popular 
desire  for  efficient  government  and  official  intention  to 
govern  well  must  be  supplemented  with  scientific  methods 
of  administration,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  city  to  be 
governed,  and  irrespective  of  the  particular  kind  of  char- 
ter under  which  the  work  of  governing  is  to  be  performed. 

HEEMAN  A.  METZ, 
Former  Comptroller  of  the  City  of  New  York. 


INTEODUCTION 

Commission  government  has  made  concrete  for  a  great 
number  of  Americans  the  significance  of  genuine  pop- 
ular control  of  the  machinery  of  government.  Above 
everything  else  this  new  plan  of  city  government  is  an 
inspiring  manifestation  of  democratic  self-reliance. 
Whether  or  not  as  a  form  of  government  organization  it 
finds  a  permanent  place  in  American  municipal  adminis- 
tration, it  cannot  fail  to  leave  indelibly  impressed  upon  the 
consciousness  of  American  cities  the  invaluhble  conviction 
that  cities,  if  they  desire,  can  correct  misgovernment  if 
they  succeed  in  establishing  direct  and  intelligent  contact 
between  those  who  govern  and  the  governed. 

By  incorporating  direct  primaries  and  non-partisan 
elections,  the  new  plan  has  given  the  simplified  form  of  or- 
ganization for  which  it  provides  an  opportunity  to  dem- 
onstrate eflSciency  without  the  tremendous  handicap  of 
boss-controlled  partisan  politics.  OflScials  in  commission 
cities  do  not  need  the  boss  because  he  can  give  them  noth- 
ing. Under  the  commission  direct  primary  plan  bosses 
cannot  control  nominating  machinery  because  there  is  none. 
They  cannot  control  officials,  because  offix^ial  commissions 
come  direct  from  the  people,  and  are  no  longer  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  ex-saloon-keeper,  traction   magnate,  news- 
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X  INTRODUCTION 

paper  proprietor  or  committee  of  one  hundred.  Public 
office  is  "free  for  all"  in  commission  cities  where  direct 
primaries  are  in  force,  and  only  the  public  is  to  blame  if 
officials  are  elected  who  prove  disappointing. 

Any  city,  state  legislatures  being  willing,  may  adopt 
direct  primaries  and  non-partisan  elections  without  adopt- 
ing the  commission  plan.  So  may  they  the  other  measures 
of  direct  popular  control  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  com- 
mission plan — ^the  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall.  But 
each  of  these  devices  is  especially  suited  to  commission  gov- 
ernment, because  they  are  easily  applied  wheie  five  officials 
constitute  the  whole  array  of  elective  officers,  and  have  cen- 
tered in  themselves  complete  responsibility  for  city  man- 
agement. 

Sooner  or  later  every  American  city  will  elect  its  offi- 
cials without  the  intervention  of  the  boss,  and  provide  for 
some  form  of  direct  legislation  and  recall.  These  are  rap- 
idly coming  to  be  essential  parts  of  the  American  plan  of 
self-government.  If  they  will  not  work  the  wonders  which 
their  present  advocates  promise,  neither  will  they  subvert 
our  American  institutions,  as  the  "standpatters"  predict. 
They  are  desirable  parts  of  the  equipment  of  an  intelli- 
gent democracy — a  democracy  capable  of  infinitely  greater 
intelligence  in  public  action  than  were  the  selected  leaders 
of  public  thought  of  a  half  century  ago.  Those  who 
trouble  their  minds  and  harass  their  spirits  with  gloomy 
predictions  of  the  consequences  of  "Oregonizing"  the  na- 
tion are  chiefly  troubled  with  imaginary  evils.  At  all 
events  this  is  proving  true  in  commission  governed  cities, 
where  citizens  are  content  enough  to  permit  their  elected, 
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paid  representatives  to  do  their  governing  for  them  so  long 
as  they  do  it  tolerably  well. 

As  I  say  over  and  over  again  in  the  chapters  of  this 
book,  neither  popular  rule  nor  commission  plan  can  bring 
about  efficient  and  progressive  government.  They  do  not 
bring  about  a  miracle  in  city  administration,  but  they  do 
remove  numerous  impediments  to  good  government  be- 
hind which  official  failures  have  for  a  long  time  taken 
refuge.  They  keep  city  problems  separate  from  state  and 
national  problems  in  public  thinking,  they  centralize  re- 
sponsibility for  government,  they  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  public  to  choose  officials  wisely  and  remove  them 
promptly,  and  enable  it  to  review  and  prompt  action  by 
its  representatives.  They  do  not  teach  officials  to  govern 
well,  however,  and  only  within  the  very  narrow  limits  of 
present  public  requirements  do  they  compel  them  to  gov- 
ern efficiently.  In  matters  of  administration  and  in  the 
solution  of  pressing  community  problems,  commission  gov- 
ernment has  exactly  the  same  path  to  travel  as  have  other 
American  cities. 

With  most  non-commission  governed  cities,  those  oper- 
ating  under  the  new  plan  have  scarcely  crossed  the  thresh- 
old of  efficient  and  progressive  administration.  In  nu- 
merous particulars  they  are  far  behind  in  breadth  of  ser- 
vice and  skiU  of  method  cities  which  still  continue  under 
more  complex  forms  of  organization. 

If  it  is  true  that  these  deficiencies  are  not  attributable 
to  commission  government,  it  is  also  true  that  commission 
government  has  not  corrected  them.  If  commission  gov- 
ernment does  not  provide  automatically  a  comprehensive 
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social  program  for  a  city  and  scientific  methods  for  execut- 
ing, it  does  not  mean  that  commission  government  is  not 
a  very  desirable  scheme  for  conducting  the  business  of  a 
municipality.  This  it  unquestionably  is.  Its  limitations 
are  for  the  most  part  limitations  common  to  municipal 
government  the  country  over,  but  it  also  possesses  virtues 
which  the  old  form  has  rarely  exhibited. 

Commission  governed  cities,  however,  confront  one 
danger  which  other  cities  have  generally  escaped,  and  that 
is  self-complaisance.  Modern  progressive  standards  of 
municipal  eflSciency  cannot  be  attained  merely  by  the 
processes  supplied  by  the  commission  plan.  They  demand 
a  new  social  sense  to  animate  the  work  of  officials  and  to 
guide  the  purposes  of  citizens  who  control  them;  they  re- 
quire a  new  technique  of  service  to  augment  returns  ob- 
tainable from  public  expenditure.  In  attaining  these 
standards  commission  government  has  at  present  an  ad- 
vantage over  those  cities  which  still  suffer  from  political 
control.  But  this  advantage  will  be  lost  unless  the  new 
government  inunediately  avails  itself  of  its  special  oppor- 
tunity to  make  city  government  a  progressive  and  efficient 
instrument  for  promoting  community  welfare. 

The  following  discussion  of  commission  government  is 
based  on  an  administrative  survey  of  ten  cities  made  by 
the  undersigned  and  William  Shepherdson  for  the  Metz 
Fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch  in  August 
and  September,  1911.  The  survey,  perhaps  the  first  of 
its  kind  ever  undertaken,  intended  to  provide  a  fact  basis 
for  judgment  regarding  the  general  character  of  commis- 
sion government  administration.     The  statements  of  facts 
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in  the  chapters  which  follow  are  hased  upon  interviews 
with  public  officials  who  gave  generously  of  their  time  to 
answer  inquiries,  and  on  public  records  and  reports. 
Hearty  acknowledgment  is  made  of  many  courtesies  ex- 
tended by  officials  in  the  cities  surveyed. 

The  book  is  published  not  to  satisfy  an  academic  inter- 
est in  government,  but  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  of 
service  to  municipal  officials  who  are  now  called  upon  to 
render  efficient  service  without  the  instruments  of  effi- 
ciency. 

HENKY  BKUEKE. 

New  York,  May  15,  1912. 
261  Broadway. 
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The  New  City  Government 


CHAPTER   I 
NEW   STANDARDS   IN   CITY   GOVERNMENT 

Welfare  Opportunities  of  City  Government. — Through- 
out the  country,  cities  are  sharply  challenging  the  old 
assumption  that  municipal  government  is  inherently 
inefficient.  Growing  impatience  with  the  handicaps  im- 
posed upon  a  community  by  slatternly  or  corrupt  govern- 
ment is  energizing  effort  to  put  municipal  administration 
upon  an  efficiency  basis.  City  after  city  is  discarding 
the  old  political  makeshifts  of  public  administration  to 
adopt  business  methods  in  imitation  of  private  enter- 
prise. Success  attending  upon  this  change  is  spreading 
country-wide,  as  by  contagion,  a  desire  for  city  efficiency. 

If  the  objectives  of  this  new  city  efficiency  were  only 
low  taxes  and  economical  performance  of  routine  func- 
tions, merely  honest  government  adopting  business  meth- 
ods could  achieve  them.  But  the  new  city  government 
may  not  shut  its  eyes  to  the  multitude  of  now  neglected 
opportunities  for  progressive  governmental  effort  which 
every  American  city  presents.  To  meet  these  opportuni- 
ties it  finds  that  it  must  not  only  discharge  its  present 
services  with  efficiency,  but  equip  itself  for  leadership  in 
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cooperative  effort  to  promote  community  welfare.  "Com- 
munity welfare"  will  convey  only  vague  impressions  of 
standards  proposed  for  measuring  city  government  unless 
the  term,  whilh  has  jingled  forTcentury  in  discussion  of 
America's  problems,  is  broken  up  into  its  present  day 
elements. 

The  welfare  program  of  an  efficiently  governed  city 
includes  for  all  citizens  such  simple  prerogatives  of  citi- 
zenship as: 

Personal  and  community  healthfulness 

Equitable  taxation  for  community  benefits 

Purposive  education 

Protection  from  exploitation  by  tradesmen,  landlords  and 
employers 

Prevention  of  injury  to  persons  or  property 

Adequate  housing  at  reasonable  rents 

Clean,  well-paved,  well-lighted  streets 

Efficient  and  adequate  public  utility  service 

Abundant  provision  for  recreation 

Prevention  of  destitution  caused  by  death,  sickness,  un- 
employment or  other  misfortune 

Publicity  of  facts  regarding  government's  program,  acts 
and  results 

Clearly,  these  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  twentieth 
century  municipal  action. 

When  Milwaukee's  *  city  government  studied  women's 
wages,  free  legal  aid  and  employment  agencies,  it 
announced  the  dawn  in  the  governmental  consciousness 
of  the  fact  that  the  people  of  a  municipality  do  not  live 
by  asphalt  and  pure  water  alone.     These  social  studies  in 

♦  1910-1912, 
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Milwaukee,  the  establishment  of  a  board  of  public  wel- 
fare to  deal  with  Kansas  City's  (Missouri)  social  prob- 
lems, the  projection  of  a  similar  board  for  the  city  of 
Grand  Bapids,  a  social  welfare  commission  proposed  for 
New  York,  and  a  social  service  commission  in  Cincinnati, 
are  the  first  radical  steps  taken  and  planned  by  American 
cities  from  the  beaten  path  of  traditional  city  government 
activity. 

Kansas  City,  having  charged  itself  with  promoting 
and  preserving  public  welfare,  finds  prevention  of  condi- 
tions militating  against  public  welfare  the  shortest  way 
to  attain  its  purposes.  Instead  of  administering  relief 
to  the  destitute,  it  proposes  to  prevent  destitution.  Says 
the  1910  report  of  the  public  welfare  board : 

"In  fact,  if  you  consider  the  main  causes  of  destitution 
it  can  be  shown  how  they  can  all  be  forestalled  if  proper 
plans  are  set  on  foot." 

This  is  no  socialist  manifesto  nor  academic  assertion, 
but  the  sober  pronouncement  of  a  progressive  city  agency. 

The  mayor  of  Indianapolis,  who  turned  gratuitous 
middleman  to  save  his  constituents  from  middlemen's 
profits  on  food  stuffs,  may  have  attacked  an  economic  evil 
quixotically,  but  his  action  called  attention  to  the  inevi- 
table reliance  of  a  community  upon  cooperative  action 
through  government  for  relief  from  common  evils. 

Des  Moines'  new  city  government  has  won  the  ap- 
plause of  its  citizens  not  only  for  keeping  streets  in  better 
condition,  but  for  taking  vigorous  action  to  compel  a  sane 
settlement  of  a  street  railway  labor  controversy,  and  for 
setting  aside  a  public  square  where  food  may  be  bought 
direct  from  farmers  free  from  a  rent  charge  or  customary 
middleman's  profits.     The  market  idea  is  not  new  and 
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will  not  permanently  correct  any  of  the  contributory  causes 
of  the  high  cost  of  living,  but  its  establishment  suggests 
the  kind  of  service  that  makes  governmental  efficiency  a 
matter  of  intimate  importance  to  a  conmiunity. 

In  submitting  his  recommendations  to  the  common 
council  in  January,  1912,  the  first  socialist  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Schenectady  summarized  the  modern  progressive 
program  of  city  government  in  terms  concerning  which 
there  can  be  no  disagreement  between  socialists  and  in- 
dividualists. He  gave  most  emphasis  to  the  following 
opportunities  which  confront  efficient  government: 

The  opportunity  to  guard  and  promote  the  health  of  the 

community 
The  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  education  until 

it  includes  men  and  women  in  a  continued  process  of 

increasing  enlightenment 
The  opportunity  to  study  means  of  establishing  economic 

security  (minimizing  unemployment) 
The  opportunity  to  achieve  efficiency 
The  opportunity  to  achieve  economy 

The  socialist  mayor,  it  is  true,  hopes  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty through  governmental  action,  but  he  recommends  as 
first  steps  toward  this  end  health  measures  which  advanced 
city  governments,  irrespective  of  the  economic  principles 
of  the  parties  conducting  them,  are  increasingly  adding 
to  their  programs.     These  steps  include : 

Making  the  health  department  an  "educational  power  to 
enlighten  throiii^h  lectures,  demonstrations  and  exhibits 
to  the  i)eople  of  the  coinnnmity,  conditions  which  are 
at  the  root  of  disease" 
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Employing  matornity  and  infant  nurses  trained  as  social 
workers  to  teach  expectant  mothers  proper  hygiene 
during  the  lying-in  period  and  watching  and  reporting 
upon  the  health  of  children  until  the  time  of  their 
entrance  into  school 

Conducting  rigid  inspection  hy  qualified  physicians  of  the 
physical  condition  of  school  children,  and  following 
up  as  well  as  reporting  upon  all  cases  of  deficiency 
and  illness 

Inspecting  living  conditions  not  only  for  cleanliness,  but 
to  demonstrate  through  trained  social  workers  how  even 
under  the  difficulties  of  poverty  a  minimum  of  decency 
may  be  attained 

Recognizing  tuberculosis  as  a  social  disease  and  working 
toward  its  prevention  by  utilizing  the  resources  of 
society 

Inspecting  and  controlling  the  milk  supply 

Providing  playgrounds  and  other  means  of  recreation 

Obviously,  it  is  not  necessary,  as  Schenectady  did  in 
1912,  and  Milwaukee  before  it,  in  1910,  to  commit  a  com- 
munity to  the  whole  socialist  program  in  order  to  set  the 
machinery  of  government  in  motion  to  eliminate  condi- 
tions which  militate  against  health  and  citizen  efficiency 
and  are  therefore  intolerable  under  any  economic  plan. 

Welfare  Program  Futile  Without  Efficiency, — No 
city  can  sustain  a  progressive  program  which  does  not 
sedulously  check  waste  in  every  department  of  govern- 
ment, or  which  fails  to  demand  in  sewer  cleaning,  street 
8we€fJ)ing  and  road  building  the  same  regard  for  public 
welfare  as  it  professes  in  health  and  educational  work. 
Graft  prices  paid  for  materials  used  in  street  repairs,  and 
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loafing  in  street  gangs  or  bookkeeping  offices,  do  as  much  to 
obstruct  efficient  health  work  and  extension  of  welfare  ac- 
tivities as  does  any  bewildered  mayor  or  corrupt  commis- 
sioner, Kansas  City's  new  program  of  social  service,  if 
properly  executed,  will  require  large  public  expenditures, 
made  possible  if  proper  economies  are  practiced.  Yet 
scarcely  had  it  been  adopted  when  there  were  brought  to 
light  huge  deficits  in  the  city's  funds  resulting  not  from 
dishonesty,  but  from  wretched  accounting  and  slovenly  ad- 
ministration. 

To  be  progressively  efficient,  municipal  service  must  be 
based  upon  a  complete  and  continuing  understanding  of 
the  special  social  and  economic  requirements  of  the  com- 
munity which  it  serves.  Only  the  confession  by  a  few 
aldermen  of  the  taking  of  bribes  was  needed  to  prove  con- 
clusively the  corruption  of  Pittsburgh's  city  council,  but 
the  complete  inadequacy  of  Pittsburgh's  government  to 
meet  the  social  requirements  of  the  citizens  of  Pittsburgh 
was  not  shown  until  the  life,  industries  and  physical  prob- 
lems of  the  city  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Sage  Founda- 
tion. The  Pittsburgh  survey  provided  an  object  lesson 
to  American  municipalities  in  the  value  of  knowledge  re- 
garding a  community's  life  in  planning  a  program  of  gov- 
ernmental service. 

New  York  City,  dealing  with  a  vast  immigrant  pop- 
ulation, responsible  for  providing  for  efficient  handling 
of  maritime  commerce,  expects  of  its  city  government  ser- 
vices differing  from  those  required  of  the  city  govern- 
ment of  Denver.  Des  Moines,  as  an  inland  town,  has 
problems  which  Galveston,  a  thriving  seaport  on  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  is  never  called  upon  to  consider.  Birming- 
ham, Alabama,  the  center  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in 
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the  south,  has  a  still  different  set  of  special  problems.  The 
government  of  each  of  these  cities,  therefore,  must  be 
shaped  to  serve  efficiently  the  special  requirements  of  its 
community. 

Appreciation  of  the  relation  of  conmiunity  facts  to 
governmental  efficiency  led  the  Milwaukee  Bureau  of 
Economy  and  Efficiency  to  combine  studies  of  the  city's  so- 
cial problems  with  efforts  to  better  its  administrative 
methods.  Following  Milwaukee's  example,  the  city  of 
Schenectady  rightly  proposes  to  use  the  government  as  a 
'laboratory  of  social  research". 

New  Motives  Behind  Oovernment  Service. — Though 
social  service  standards  set  up  by  the  socialist  adminis- 
tration of  Schenectady  and  Milwaukee  may  not  differ 
greatly  in  scope  from  the  social  service  work  of  the  more 
advanced  non-socialist  city  governments  of  the  country, 
as,  for  example,  that  of  New  York  City,  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  conceived  materially  differs.  Behind  the 
socialist  municipal  program  there  is  a  definite  conviction 
that  evil  conditions  may  not  only  be  alleviated  but  pre- 
vented by  proper  social  action.  New  York  in  its  tubercu- 
losis and  child-caring  work,  for  example,  does  not  aim  at 
prevention  of  conditions  causing  tuberculosis  or  promot- 
ing juvenile  dependency,  but  continues  to  expend  each 
year  vast  sums  on  effort  which  is  primarily  work  of  al- 
leviation. Though  it  pays  the  penalty  of  its  neglect, 
New  York  still  leaves  to  private  enterprise  the  study  of 
social  conditions,  and  takes  action  only  when  private  dem- 
onstration has  shown  the  necessity  for,  and  in  effect 
has  coerced,  governmental  action. 

City  government's  greatest  present  opportunity  is  to 
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take  cognizance  of  the  new  social  spirit,  that  places  public 
welfare  above  all  other  aims  of  human  effort,  in  order  to 
equip  itself  to  further  the  health,  intelligence  and  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  its  citizens.  Whatever  its  present  re- 
sources, a  city  will  gain  impetus  for  efficiency  if  it  will 
list  every  community  condition  obviously  incompatible 
with  the  efficiency  of  its  citizens.  Honest  self-analysis 
will  bring  to  light  a  host  of  unsatisfied  needs.  Few  cities 
on  investigation  will  find  themselves  content  with  present 
health  activities,  education,  housing  conditions,  recrea- 
tion, police  or  charitable  work,  or  will  fail  to  see  oppor- 
tunity for  dividend-producing  improvement  in  their  com- 
mon physical  equipment. 

City  government  can  be  so  organized  that  it  will  take 
leadership  in  filling  every  ascertained  community  want. 
Some  of  them  can  best  be  supplied  with  the  cooperation 
of  private  enterprise.  Satisfaction  of  others  necessarily 
will  be  deferred  until  methods  to  meet  them  can  be 
evolved  or  additional  resources  obtained.  But  it  should 
become  the  city's  business  to  have  them  supplied  either  by 
public  effort  or  private  effort  under  terms  and  conditions 
that  will  adequately  protect  the  public  interest. 

City  government's  past  inefficiency  may  be  largely  at- 
tributed to  citizen  and  official  tolerance  of  conditions  de- 
manding government  action,  and  the  consequent  low  public 
expectation  of  government  service.  City  government  ac- 
quires efficiency  when  the  public,  or  a  sufficient  number  of 
effective  citizens,  have  definite  expectations  of  gov- 
ernmental service  which  inefficient  government  disap- 
points. Thus,  New  York,  submissively  tolerant  of 
ill-kept  streets  under  political  administrations,  pro- 
tests  against  every  hole  appearing  under   a  succeeding 
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reform  administration.  This  change  in  standards 
imposed  on  government  has  resulted  from  years  of 
public  education  in  the  fact  that  bad  pavements  are  not 
necessary  and  that  good  pavements  are  paid  for  by  tax- 
payers and  should  be  provided. 

Responding  to  years  of  education  in  the  evils  of  in- 
efficient service  and  in  appreciation  of  demonstrations  of 
efficiency.  New  York's  citizens,  in  other  respects  as  well, 
are  erecting  more  exacting  standards  for  their  municipal 
officials.  For  thirty  years  the  city  permitted  its  now  in- 
dispensable department  of  investigation,  the  office  of  the 
commissioners  of  accounts,  to  neglect  its  opportunities 
and  to  shroud  its  powers  in  inactivity  except  when  sputter- 
ing or  whitewashing.  John  Purroy  Mitchel,  appointed  to 
the  office  in  1907,  placed  the  department  foremost  among 
the  cily's  agencies  for  promoting  efficient  government. 
Prior  to  1907  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  a  mediocre  or 
colorless  appointment  would  be  made  to  what  was  then  an 
easy  berth.  In  the  future,  as  now,  the  strongest  test  of  an 
administration's  good  intentions  will  be  the  character  of 
appointment  made  to  this  office  and  the  scope  given  to  its 
activities. 

Similarly  with  weights  and  measures.  Until  Mayor 
Gaynor  placed  "a  steam  engine  in  boots''  in  the  position 
held  before  by  ward  politicians,  inspection  of  weights  and 
measures  in  New  York  had  never  demonstrated  its  im- 
portance to  the  individual  welfare  of  the  poor.  Since  this 
galvanizing,  weights  and  measures  inspection  has  meant 
plugging  unsuspected  leaks  in  domestic  expenditures. 

When  the  tidal  wave  overwhelmed  Galveston,  the  ex- 
isting government  of  the  city  failed  to  prove  equal  to  the 
emergency,  because  it  had  been  selected  to  provide  merely 
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the  low  level  of  service  theretofore  expected  of  city  govern- 
ment. Had  it  been  suggested  in  ordinary  times  that  the 
city  exchange  the  federal  form  of  public  organization  for 
a  commission,  a  majority  of  whom  were  appointed  by  the 
governor,  as  was  the  first  commission,  Galveston's  citizens 
would  have  regarded  the  su^estion  as  a  blow  at  the  foun- 
dations of  civic  democracy.  In  its  emergency  Galveston 
called  upon  its  new  "commission"  city  government  for 
unprecedented  service.  Because  its  demands  were  ful- 
filled, this  city  and  many  that  have  followed  in  its  path 
would  regard  it  as  a  lamentable  step  backward  if  the  old 
plan  of  city  organization  were  restored. 

New  standards  develop  in  public  life  as  they  do  in 
private  life,  until  presently  they  become  indispensable  re- 
quirements. 

The  Force  of  Example. — ^American  city  government 
is  especially  indebted  to  Galveston  and  Des  Moines  be- 
cause they  have  inspired  civic  emulation  which  expresses 
itself  in  a  desire  to  win  better  government  Heretofore, 
cities  have  rivaled  each  other  in  striving  to  reach  the 
hundred  thousand  or  the  million  mark  in  population,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  their  smoke  stacks,  their  bank  clear- 
ances or  their  general  commercial  activity.  More  Amer- 
ican cities  have  copied  New  York  City's  "White  Way" 
than  have  imitated  the  progressive  steps  taken  by  its  gov- 
ernment. Mr.  Pullman  and  the  steel  corporation,  in 
founding  the  cities  of  Pullman  and  Gary,  forfeited  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  repay  the  American  people  for 
the  prosperity  bestowed  upon  them  in  failing  to  make 
those  cities  models  of  efficient  municipal  government  to  all 
the  nation.     If  only  to  establish  the  national  capital  as 
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a  model  of  municipal  efficiency,  America  could  afford  to 
encourage  liberal  expenditures  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury upon  Washington's  city  government. 

German  municipal  achievements  have  recently  begun 
to  bear  fruit  in  American  thinking  regarding  civic  ques- 
tions, and  some  civic  progress  has  resulted  from  the  ex- 
ample of  English  cities,  but  their  influence  has  been  min- 
imized because  of  American  parochialism. 

Subordination  of  the  Power  of  Special  Privilege. — ■ 
Until  the  application  of  efficiency  tests  to  government,  the 
analyst  of  municipal  misrule  attributed  bad  government 
almost  wholly  to  boss  domination  and  corporation  corrup- 
tion, the  two  being  intimately  related.  This  unholy  alli- 
ance for  exploitation  was  the  keynote  of  the  ^^Shame  of 
the  Cities"  *  and  other  revelations  of  civic  debauchery  ten 
years  ago.  "Too  late"  discovery  of  exploitation  has  been 
strikingly  true  in  the  matter  of  public  service  corporation 
franchises  literally  given  away,  often  in  perpetuity,  by 
corrupt  boards  of  aldermen,  and  not  infrequently  with  the 
approval  of  citizens  eager  to  have  conveniences  whose 
provision  seemed  to  depend  upon  private  initiative.  With 
the  damage  done,  American  municipalities  have  been 
fairly  well  educated  to  the  value  of  franchise  privileges. 
Though  cities  will  for  years  continue  to  pay  excessive 
toll  to  holders  of  franchises  granted  in  the  past,  special 
privilege  exploitation  is  not  likely  to  be  a  vital  problem 
with  cities  in  the  future,  Now  few  cities  extend  be- 
seeching hands  to  public  service  corporations  for  the  be- 
stowal of  gas,  electricity  or  street  railway  benefits,  and 

•  *  Lincoln  Steffens,  McClure  &  Phillips,  1904. 
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enlightened   public  service  corporations   are   adopting   a 
policy  of  business  dealing  with  public  officials. 

Public  regulation,  through  public  service  and  railroad 
commissions  and  publicity  of  franchise  grants,  statutory 
restrictions  of  franchise-granting  powers,  together  with 
mandatory  referenda,  are  effectually  disposing  of  the  gas, 
•electricity  and  traction  obstacles  to  efficiency. 

Supplementing  Administrative  Motives  with  Tech- 
nique.— ^Gtovernment  by  impression,  impulse  and  judg- 
ment has  worked  as  many  injuries  as  corrupt  government, 
and  worked  them  more  continuously.  Until  recently  it 
has  been  nobody's  business  to  find  out  how  to  conduct  pub- 
lic business  efficiently  though  nearly  everybody  has  made 
suggestions.  Cocksure  reformers  by  failure  to  accomplish 
a  transformation  in  brief  periods  of  power  had  given 
countenance  to  easy-going  officials  whose  principle  of 
management  is  to  keep  out  of  difficulties  if  possible,  but 
also  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  easy,  established 
habits.  Conscientious  officials,  dragged  out  of  private 
employment  or  rescued  from  unemployment,  had  either 
failed  to  employ  business  methods  in  administration  or 
failed  to  transmit  them  to  successors.  Harassed  and 
handicapped  by  short  tenures  of  office,  officials  did  not 
take  the  time  to  lay  the  necessary  foundation  for  per- 
manent constructive  work  in  administration.  The  new 
city  government  will  not  permit  public  service  to  remain 
an  avocation,  a  pastime,  a  way  station,  but  will  establish 
it  as  a  technical,  professional  pursuit  progressively  de- 
veloping increased  efficiency. 

Introduction  of  business  methods  into  city  departments 
by  citizen  agencies  and  progressive  officials,  self-analysis 
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and  efficiency  studies  by  various  city  governments  are  es- 
tablishing a  fact  basis  for  governmental  action.  Bureaus 
of  municipal  research  in  various  cities  are  formulating 
codes  of  procedure  governing  the  conduct  of  departmental 
business,  a  practice  that  progressive  officials  will  increas- 
ingly employ.  But  it  is  still  generally  true  that  public 
administration  is  composed  of  a  set  of  crude  habits  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  years  and  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  of  administrators,  or  conforms  to 
vague  or  unbusinesslike  requirements  imposed  upon  mu- 
nicipal officers  by  charters  and  ordinances.  Charters  and 
ordinances  have  not  been  conceived  to  prescribe  methods 
of  administration  to  facilitate  official  acts,  so  much  as  to 
inhibit  an  assumed  official  penchant  for  wrongdoing. 

New  Contact  Between  Citizens  and  Government. — 
Under  the  rule  of  politicians  citizens  are  kept  at  arm's 
length  from  city  government  by  roundabout  ways  of  nomi- 
nating  candidates,  cumbersome  and  complex  election  laws, 
multiplicity  of  elective  officials  and  the  absence  of  current 
publication  of  facts  regarding  public  business.  It  is 
both  profitable  and  easy  for  political  administrators  to 
keep  city  finances  in  a  muddle  of  mystery,  fostering  the 
illusion  that  to  understand  the  current  facts  of  public 
business  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  citizen. 

Direct  nominations,  the  short  ballot,  reform  in  mu- 
nicipal accounting  (promising  more  informing  reports)  the 
growth  of  citizen  agencies,  together  with  spreading  in- 
quisitiveness  among  citizens,  are  attacking  these  barriers 
to  efficient  citizen  control  over  government. 

Moreover,  direct  primaries,  nomination  by  petition  and 
preferential  voting,  put  into  the  citizen's  hands  the  oppor- 
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tunity  to  base  municipal  elections  upon  a  program  of 
municipal  service.  As  yet,  however,  these  instruments 
have  been  chiefly  used  by  voters  to  select  so-called  inde- 
pendent officials  rather  than  to  prescribe  their  courses  of 
action.  Municipal  platforms  still  teem  with  the  thread- 
bare shibboleths  of  politics — economy,  retrenchment,  law 
enforcement,  and  so  on — ^but  do  not  incorporate  and  rein- 
corporate statements  of  proposed  administrative  conduct. 
Until  this  is  done,  efficient  governing  will  be  only  an  im- 
plied obligation  of  elective  officials,  and  citizens  will  con- 
tinue to  tolerate,  as  now,  services  which  attain  only  the 
low  level  of  fixed  legal  requirements. 

DEriNITIZING    THE    PROMISE    OF    ErFICIENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

(Extract  from  "What  Should  New  York's  Next  Mayor 
Do  V^  published  in  advance  of  the  last  municipal  elec- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research) 

Aggressively  support,  by  administrative  acts  and  by  in- 
struction  to  department  heads,  the  reorganization  al- 
ready begun  by  the  comptroller  of  accounting  methods, 
operative  records  and  reports,  wherever  the  city  does 
work,  spends  money  or  collects  revenue 

Demand  monthly  administrative  reports  from  all  depart- 
ments similar  to  those  now  required  of  the  tenement 
house  department  by  the  mayor.    Employing  an  army 

of  60,000  representatives,  the  mayor  cannot  go  to  in- 
dividual employees  to  see  what  they  are  doing;  he 
can,  however,   exact  descriptions  of  work  done  that 

will  enable  him  in  his  own  office  to  know  whether  he 
is  being  discredited  and  handicapped  by  inefficient  em- 
ployees in  any  part  of  the  city  government 
Stop  the  waste  that  is  conceded  by  city  officials,  charter 
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revision  committee  and  joint  legislative  committee,  to 
be  enough  to  make  unnecessary  for  at  least  two  years, 
perhaps  for  four,  an  increase  in  the  total  budget  ap- 
propriations for  current  expenses 

Extend  and  enforce  the  eight-hour  day 

Further  the  introduction  of  time  sheets,  that  will  not  only 
establish  presence  on  duty  of  city  employees,  but  fur- 
nish a  basis  for  deciding  whether  or  not  work  done  is 
commensurate  with  time  spent  and  salary  paid. 


CHAPTEE   II 

SURVEYING   TEN   COMMISSION   CITIES 
Purpose  of  the  Survey. — 

Is  commission  government  a  short  cut  to  efficient  govern- 
ment? 

Has  it  discovered  the  secret  of  efficient  city  administra- 
tion? 

Should  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  and  the 
other  great  cities  of  the  country  slowly  escaping  from 
the  bondage  of  misgovernment  adopt  the  commission 
plan? 

What  has  commission  government  accomplished  which 
New  York  has  failed  to  accomplish  and  cannot  do  be- 
cause of  present  charter  provisions  ? 

What  has  commission  government  done  which  can  only  be 
done  under  the  commission  plan  ? 

These  were  some  of  the  questions  which  prompted  the 
Metz  Fund  to  make  an  inquiry  into  commission  govern- 
ment in  the  summer  of  1911. 

For  years,  through  governors'  commissions,  legislative 
committees  and  city  officials,  New  York  City  attempted  to 
devise  a  charter  suited  to  its  present  needs  without  aban- 
doning the  general  features  of  its  existing  form  of  govern- 
ment.     Each    succeeding   charter    proposition    contained 

new  and  sometimes  radical  suggestions,  but  all  except  the 

16 
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last  emphasized  the  importance  and  powers  of  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment,  a  small  elective  body  in 
control  of  the  finances  and  franchises  of  the  city,  strongly 
resembling  the  board  of  commissioners  under  the  com- 
mission plan. 

The  last  of  these  unsuccessful  attempts  to  revise  New 
York's  charter  was  made  in  1911,  when  a  legislative  com- 
mittee submitted  a  plan  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
mayor  at  the  expense  of  his  fellow  members -of  the  board 
of  estimate  and  apportionment.  This  final  proposal  con- 
tained so  many  objectionable  provisions  that  a  storm  of 
public  protest  overwhelmed  it  None  of  its  provisions 
proved  more  objectionable  than  the  proposal  to  diminish 
the  importance  of  the  board  of  estimate,  the  one  feature 
of  New  York  City's  present  plan  of  government  which 
the  public  thoroughly  approved.  And  so  after  four  years 
of  attempts  at  charter  revision  the  task  was  abandoned. 

Despite  the  prevailing  satisfaction  in  its  board  of 
estimate,  it  had  never  occurred  to  New  York's  "charter 
tinkers,"  as  the  drafters  of  proposed  measures  came  to  be 
known,  to  look  to  the  experience  of  commission  cities, 
completely  governed  by  similar  boards,  for  suggestions  in 
working  out  a  plan  of  government  for  the  metropolis. 
They  doubtless  assumed  that  New  York's  great  size  made 
irrelevant  to  its  requirements  the  experience  of  commis- 
sion cities,  the  largest  of  which  in  1911  scarcely  reached 
one-fortieth  of  New  York's  population.  Moreover,  until 
New  Jersey  turned  "progressive,"  New  York  had  regarded 
commission  government,  if  not  quite  "populistic,"  as  a 
more  or  less  radical  innovation  likely  to  work  out  a  brief 
career  in  the  remote  confines  of  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Yet,  if  five  men  could  conduct  a  small  city  more  sat- 
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isfactorily  than  one  man  could,  why  should  not  five,  eight 
or  ten  men  conduct  New  York  City  more  satisfactorily 
than  a  single  executive?  At  all  events,  it  seemed  im- 
portant to  have  first  hand  information  regarding  commis- 
sion government  for  use  in  subsequent  consideration  of 
New  York  City's  charter  problems. 

The  Metz  Fund  was  interested  in  commission  govern- 
ment from  another  standpoint.  The  purpose  of  this  Fund 
being  to  extend  to  all  American  cities  information  re- 
garding the  best  administrative  practices  established  in 
any  municipality,  it  was  obviously  desirable  for  it  to  study 
the  methods  of  the  very  rapidly  growing  group  of  cities 
which  were  commonly  supposed  to  employ  modern  busi- 
ness methods.  If  Des  Moines,  Galveston  or  Dallas  had 
worked  out  methods  of  efficient  municipal  administration, 
it  was  important  to  learn  the  details  of  their  achieve- 
ments in  order  to  make  them  available  to  every  other 
American  city,  whether  commission  governed  or  not.  The 
survey,  therefore,  was  undertaken  largely  as  a  quest  for 
suggestions  and  examples  of  efficiency,  and  without  preju- 
dice for  or  against  the  new  plan  of  government.  By  1911 
every  student  of  American  city  government  realized  that 
the  growing  commission  movement  was  not  based  upon 
vagaries  and  prophecies,  but  on  the  very  definite  satisfac- 
tion which  commission  cities  had  found  in  the  new  plan. 

Method  of  Survey. — Assuming  that  commission  cities 
were  better  governed,  the  survey  proposed  to  learn  the  re- 
spects in  which  they  were  better  governed.  Good  govern- 
ment does  not  consist  merely  of  the  mental  attitude  of 
officials  or  general  impressions.  Tests  were  prepared, 
therefore,  designed  to  reflect  exactly  how  commission  gov- 
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ernment  differs  from  ordinary  govemment  as  to  program, 
method  and  accomplishment 

As  a  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  these  tests,  the 
published  claims  of  achievements  made  by  commission 
govemment  .advocates  were  carefully  analyzed.  To  at- 
tempt a  general  verification  of  these  claims  would  have 
required  prohibitively  costly  and  extensive  investigation. 
Consequently,  where  they  asserted  that  savings  had  been 
effected  or  conditions  otherwise  improved  over  the  old 
form  of  government,  the  assertion  was  not  challenged. 
Time,  necessarily  limited,  was  given  instead  to  finding 
what,  if  any,  permanent  improvements  had  been  made  in 
administrative  methods.  Next,  a  group  of  cities  which 
might  reasonably  be  regarded  as  typical  was  selected. 
These  cities  were  chosen  from  three  standpoints:  first, 
length  of  time  during  which  the  plan  had  been  in  opera- 
tion; second,  size;  and  third,  location.  Ten  cities  were 
thought  a  sufficient  number  to  show  the  effect  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  commission  plan  upon  city  administration,  and 
to  provide  a  basis  for  conclusions  respecting  its  merits  and 
possible  limitations. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  test  the  efficiency  of  ten  cities 
without  prolonged  investigation  of  transactions?  Would 
it  be  fair  to  base  any  conclusion  regarding  the  success 
of  commission  govemment  on  a  survey  which  did  not 
go  into  conditions  existing  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
plan,  and  to  compare  the  cost  and  quality  of  service 
under  commission  govemment  with  the  cost  and  qual- 
ity before  ?  These  were  questions  considered  in  advance  of 
the  survey. 

It  was  decided  to  assume  that  the  new  government  in 
each  of  the  cities  to  be  studied  represented  an  improve- 
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CITIES  SURVEYED 


Date 

Popu- 

Per Cent. 

state 

City 

Plan 

lation 

Increase 

Adopted 

1910 

10 

Year' 

Iowa 

Cedar  Eapids 

1908 

32,811 

28 

Des  Moines 

1907 

86,368 

39 

Kansas 

Kansas  City 

1910 

82,331 

60 

Topeka 

1910 

43,684 

30 

Wichita 

1909 

52,450 

112 

Texas 

Dallas 

1907 

92,104 

116 

Fort  Worth 

1907 

73,312 

174 

Galveston 

1903 

36,981 

2* 

Houston 

1905 

78,800 

76 

W.  Virginia 

Huntington 

1909 

31,161 

161 

ment  over  the  government  which  it  supplanted,  and  to 
make  the  inquiry  an  absolute,  instead  of  a  relative,  test  of 
the  governments  as  they  are  now  constituted. 

The  six  years'  experience  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research  in  analyzing  municipal  administration  and  in 
studying  community  problems  was  drawn  upon  to  plan 
tests  to  show  whether  or  not  boards  of  commissioners 
were  equaling  in  efficiency  and  in  progressiveness  the 
best  practices  of  non-commission  cities,  and  were  adopting 
methods  to  bind  their  successors  to  continue  such  efficiency 
as  they  themselves  had  achieved.  The  effect  of  efficient 
government  should  be  observable  in  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  city.     In  so  far  as  commission  government 

♦  Decrease. 
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was  an  improvement  over  the  old  plan  of  government,  it 
seemed  interesting  to  learn  how  far  it  had  corrected 
obvious  defects  customarily  found  in  growing  American 
cities,  and  to  what  extent  it  was  planning  to  address  it- 
self to  the  larger  physical  tasks  and  problems  of  admin- 
istration for  the  solution  of  which  it  had  not  yet  had  suf- 
ficient time. 

A  survey  "score  card"  was  prepared  on  which  were 
recorded  two  general  groups  of  facts.  The  first  group  re- 
lated to  the  physical  condition  of  the  city,  including  streets, 
parks,  homes,  factories,  public  buildings,  grade  crossings ; 
the  second  group  related  to  the  common  services  of  the  city, 
including  hotels,  recreation  facilities,  railroads,  street  cars, 
water  and  other  utilities. 

If  commission  government  were  efficient,  obviously  one 
would  not  expect  to  find  ill-kept,  badly  lighted  and  badly 
swept  streets,  parks  neglected  and  in  disorder,  obtrusive 
billboards,  disorderly  conduct  in  streets,  soliciting  by  pros- 
titutes, neglected  sanitary  conditions  in  homes,  or  a  run- 
down, disorderly  appearance  of  public  buildings.  Any 
government  in  power  for  one,  two,  or  three  years  or 
longer  should  be  able  to  attack  these  conditions  with  some 
eifect. 

In  matters  of  public  service,  hotels,  railroads,  trolleys, 
gas,  telephones,  and  electric  lighting,  in  saloon  regula- 
tion, in  public  recreation,  in  playgrounds,  theaters,  etc., 
it  is  also  possible  to  observe  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  eifect  of  a  progressive  administration. 

From  the  standpoint  of  community  control  and  citi- 
zen intelligence,  it  was  proposed  to  learn  in  what  re- 
spects, if  any,  the  public  in  commission  cities  was  better 
informed  regarding  city  business,   more  alert  regarding 
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TYPICAL  MUNICIPAL 


aTBECTS 

% 

Adequacy  for  businesa  traffic 

90 

CleaJ.liness 

Repair 

80 

PaTement 

OUed 

Sprinkled 

Wdl-lisbted 

Street  aiRns 

PARKINQ   AND  PARKS 

Number  of  parks 

80 
75 

Appearance  of  parka 

Trees  along  curb 

70 

Location  of  parks,  and  conveniences 

Bon  leva  rd   system 

APPEARANCE  OP  CITY 

Smoke 

30 

Billboards 

Advertising 

» 

TJnderyroiind  wires 

Overliead  wires 



PEBaONS  IN    aTBEBTS 

Loitering  on  sti-eets 

80 

Disorderly  persons 

Boys  oat  after  9  o'clock 

Giris  out  after  fl  o'clock 

Newsboys  and  bootblacks  (age) 

Soliciting 

KECBEATION 

Character  of  theaters 

_ 

Character  of  moving  pictures 

Provision  and  equipment  for  playgrounda 

Provision  of  indoor  public  gymnasiums 

Public  bathing  facilities 

Number  of  saloons 

Openness  of  bars 

Total  percentages  {2!)llt>  ],erreet) 

m-3o 
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SCORE  CARD  RATINGS* 


PUBLIC   BUILDINGS   AND  OFFICES 


Character  of  public  buildings 
Gteneral  appearance  and  order 
Character  of  library 

(a)  Building 

(b)  Reading  room 

(c)  Books  as  shown  by  catalogue 

Arrangement  of  city  offices 
Order  in  city  offices 
Character  of  art  museum 


CHARACTER  OF   PUBLIC   SERVICE 


Character  of  hotel  service 
Character  of  R.  R.  service 
Character  of  trolley  service 
Sewage  disposal 
Location  of  slaughter  houses 
Location  of  garbage  dumps 
Water  supply  and  service 
Gas  service 
Electric  service 
Telephone  service 


RAILROADS   AND   TROLLEYS 


Location  and  character  of  R.  R.  depots 

Location  of  freight  yards 

Railroad   grade  crossings 

Character  of  trolleys 

Appearance  and  conduct  of  employees 

Fares 

Transfers 


HOMES   AND   FACTORIES 


Adequacy  of  workingmen's  homes 
Character  of  their  environs 

Location  of  factories 

Character  of  their  environs 

Score  (5500  perfect) 
*  Each  item  scored  on  100  per  cent,  basis. 


% 


80 
50 

85 
85 
80 
40 
40 
40 


70 
SO 
75 
60 
60 
60 


75 


60 
60 
25 
60 
75 
75 
75 


70 
70 
75 
60 


3620 
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city  needs,  and  how  extensive  was  its  participation  in  the 
dii-ection  of  city  affairs. 

The  Question  Booh. — To  definitize  the  test  of  city 
program  and  methods,  a  questionnaire  was  prepared  in- 
cluding 1,300  questions.  Questions  were  framed  to  elicit 
answers  showing  (1)  progressive  measures  and  forward 
steps  resulting  from  the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan ; 
(2)  extent  of  citizen  cooperation  with  government;  (3) 
administrative  practices  in  force  indicative  of  efficient 
administration.  One  group  of  questions  related  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan 
in  each  city;  another  to  the  general  organization  of  the 
city  and  distribution  of  functions,  including  legislative, 
judicial,  executive,  supervisory,  fiscal  and  administra- 
tive. A  third  group  had  to  do  with  the  relation  of  the 
public  to  the  government,  and  covered  such  items  as : 

Right  of  access  to  public  records 

Extent  to  which  this  right  was  exercised 

Attendance  of  the  public  at  meetings  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners 

Publication  of  minutes 

Extent  to  which  boards  of  commissioners  were  held  liable 
to  citizens  as  trustees 

Whether  citizens  exercised  their  rights  as  cestuis  que  trust 

How  active  was  the  constructive  cooperation  between  the 
government  and  groups  of  citizens,  such  as  churches, 
etc. 

Whether  boards  of  commissioners  took  the  initiative  in 
inviting  the  cooperation  of  the  public  in  considering 
public  questions 

Whether  taxpayers  were  heard  at  budget  hearings 
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Whether  charitable  and  civic  organizations  participated  in 

the  making  of  the  budget 
Character  and  frequency  of  publication  of  city  reports 

and  the  extent  to  which  publicity  of  city  facts  was  had 

in  the  press 

The  organization  and  work  methods  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  were  inquired  into  and  questions  asked 
intended  to  test  the  efficiency  of  board  action,  as,  for  ex- 
ample : 

Whether  calendars  of  business  to  come  before  the  board 
were  prepared  and  published  in  advance  of  meetings 

Whether  minutes  were  adequately  kept  and  adequately 
published 

What  response  was  made  by  boards  of  commissioners  to 
suggestions  of  citizens,  and  what  action  taken  upon 
proposals  initiated  on  petition  in  cities  where  the  in- 
itiative is  provided  for 

Finally,  special  sets  of  questions  were  provided  for 
each  department  of  government.  Those  relating  to  the 
mayor  sought  to  bring  out  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
currently  informed  regarding  the  business  of  the  city  as 
a  whole,  in  order  that  he  might  exercise  his  customary 
general  powers  of  supervision  with  intelligence ;  the  kinds 
of  reports  received  by  him,  financial  and  operative ;  how  he 
controlled  and  exercised  supervision  over  the  departments 
immediately  under  his  jurisdiction  (as,  for  example,  the 
police  court  and  the  corporation  counsel  in  Des  Moines  or 
the  fire  and  police  departments  in  Kansas  cities)  ;  what 
his  daily  duties  were  and  his  personal  qualifications  for 
the  office. 

Much  had  been  said  and  claimed  for  the  plan  on  the 
score  of  its  analogy  to  the  governing  boards  of  corpora- 
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tions.  Literally  hundreds  of  magazine  articles  had  glow- 
ingly described  the  boards  of  commissioners  of  Galveston 
and  Des  Moines  as  groups  of  business  men  gathered 
about  a  table  in  conference  to  discuss  the  business  prob- 
lems of  administration  and  to  determine  questions  there- 
tofore left  to  councilmanic  committees  or  to  irresponsible 
department  heads.  Particular  eflPort  was  made,  therefore, 
to  learn  the  effect  of  group  action  on  the  policy  and  meth- 
ods of  administration,  the  extent  to  which  the  board  of 
commissioners  as  a  board  considered  the  special  problems 
of  departments,  or  how  far  those  problems  were  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  respective  heads.  Was  the  board  of 
commissioners  really  a  board  of  directors  or  a  small  coun- 
cil considering  legislative  matters,  leaving  it  to  individ- 
ual department  heads  to  deal  with  questions  of  admin- 
istration ? 

Business  Methods. — The  general  business  methods  of 
the  government  were  looked  into.  If  it  were  to  be  assumed 
that  the  commission  plan  followed  the  analogy  to  private 
business,  one  might  expect  to  find  efficient  accounting  de- 
vices, business-like  financial  methods,  careful  purchasing, 
systematic  recording  of  statistics  of  operation,  the  use  of 
time  reports,  systematic  habits  in  the  routine  business  of 
the  city,  orderliness  in  its  offices,  business-like  attention  to 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  employees,  and  all  the 
other  common  evidences  of  efficient  business  administra-* 
tion.  Under  the  head  of  accounts  and  finance,  therefore, 
such  questions  as  the  following  were  asked : 

Does  the  commissioner  of  accounts   and  finance  control 
the  accounting  and  record  work  of  other  departments  ? 
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Is  there  a  general  ledger  kept  showing  the  assets  and  lia- 
bilities of  the  city? 

Is  a  record  kept  of  all  city  property  ? 

Are  the  city's  outstanding  liabilities  known  ? 

Are  its  revenues  receivable  known  ? 

Are  depositories  selected  by  competition? 

Are  budgets  based  upon  the  actual  expense,  segregated  by 
function,  and  so  definite  in  their  provisions  that  offi- 
cials and  the  public  may  have  no  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  purpose  of  authorizations? 

How  often  are  the  treasurer's  books  audited? 

How  promptly  does  the  treasurer  bank  cash  collections  ? 

How  frequently  are  bank  balance  statements  published  by 
the  treasurer  ? 

What  methods  of  audit  are  used  with  regard  to  payrolls, 
contracts  and  supplies  ? 

How  are  stores  controlled  and  the  unauthorized  abstrac- 
tion of  city  property  prevented  ? 

Health  Work. — ^A  fair  measure  of  a  city's  progressive- 
ness  is  the  scope  and  efficiency  of  its  health  work.  In 
each  city  the  following  simple  tests  were  applied  to  the 
progressiveness  of  health  activities: 

Is  there  a  special  sanitary  code  ? 

Do  health  officers  give  full  time  or  part  time  ? 

Death  and  morbidity  rates  before  and  after  the  adoption 

of  the  commission  plan  ? 
What  is  the  infant  death  rate  from  diarrhoeal  diseases  ? 
Twenty  questions  on  the  protection  of  the  milk  supply. 

For  children : 

What  work  is  done  with  regard  to  the  health  of  school 
children  ? 
4 
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Are  facilities  for  treatment  provided  for 
Defective  nasal  breathing 

Throat  conditions 

Teeth 

Defective  vision 

Orthopaedic  defects? 
Does  the  health  department  supervise  infants  under  one 

year  of  age  ? 
Are  mothers  of  infants  instructed  in  their  proper  care  and 

feeding  ? 
Are  midwives  permitted  to  practice,  and  are  they  regis- 
tered and  supervised? 

Control  exercised  over  tuberculosis  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, management  of  hospitals,  regulation  of  nuisances, 
supervision  of  sanitary  conditions  in  stores,  workshops 
and  homes,  all  were  especially  inquired  into  to  elicit  in- 
formation of  progressive  steps  taken. 

Police  Work, — A  non-political,  business-like  admin- 
istration should  find  the  city  police  force  a  fertile  field  for 
the  application  of  efiiciency  methods.  To  learn  what  com- 
mission cities  had  done  in  this  regard  questions  such  as 
these  were  asked : 

What  reports  are  required  of  patrolmen? 
Do  roundsmen  report  conditions  noted  in  writing? 
What  daily  reports  are  required  of  precinct  commanders  ? 
Are  patrolmen  responsible  for  reporting  all  violations  of 

ordinances  in  their  respective  districts? 
Are  records   kept  of  convictions   secured  by  individual 

patrolmen  ? 
What  is  the  number  of  convictions  resulting  from  arrests 

made  in  1910,  classified  by  causes? 
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Is  location  of  houses  of  prostitution  known  and  recorded  ? 
What  are  the  legal  responsibilities  of  owners  of  property 

on  which  these  houses  are  conducted? 
Is  any  action  taken  to  enforce  this  liability  ? 

Fire  Protection. — In  addition  to  inquiries  relating  to 
the  physical  equipment  of  the  fire  department,  and  organ- 
ization, pay  and  discipline  of  the  force,  emphasis  was 
laid  upon  measures  taken  for  fire  prevention,  because  it 
is  to  fire  prevention  as  well  as  to  fire  fighting  that  progres- 
sive government  should  be  expected  to  give  attention. 
Questions  on  this  head  included : 

Is  a  building  code  provided  ? 

Are  buildings  inspected  to  prevent  accumulation  of  inflam- 
mable material? 

Are  dry  goods  stores,  workshops  and  factories  compelled 
to  install  sprinkler  systems?  fire  escapes? 

Is  a  record  kept  of  every  building  used  for  a  workshop 
or  other  congregate  purposes,  showing  condition  with 
respect  to  fire  safety  ? 

Are  fire  extinguishers  required  ? 

Who  is  responsible  for  knowing  that  they  are  installed 
and  kept  in  a  state  of  efficiency? 

Pvhlic  Works, — ^For  the  department  of  public  works, 
generally  known  in  commission  cities  as  the  department  of 
streets  and  public  improvements,  the  largest  number  of 
questions  were  prepared,  because  in  these  growing  cities 
most  emphasis  is  given  to  activities  in  public  works  and 
improvements. 

The  nature  of  the  inquiry  addressed  to  public  im- 
provements commissioners  will  be  indicated  by  the  gen- 
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eral  subdivision  of  the  questions  asked  with  respect  to  the 
engineering  division,  the  most  important  arm  of  a  public 
works  department: 

The  engineering  division: 
Organization 

Method  of  making  preliminary  surveys 
Character  of  reports  and  records  maintained 
How  new  pavements  are  constructed 
Provision  made  for  tests  of  materials 
Character  of  specifications  employed 
Method  of  inspecting  and  controlling  Work  in 
progress 
How  pavements  are  maintained 

Organization  of  maintenance  force 
Character  of  current  inspection  of  pavement 
Control  over  cuts  in  pavements 
Maintenance  of  railroad  areas 
Maintenance  of  sidewalks 

And  so  on  through  sewer  construction  and  repair,  street 
and  alley  cleaning,  the  use  of  manual  labor  or  mechanical 
devices,  removal  and  disposition  of  garbage  and  ashes, 
lighting  of  streets,  construction  and  maintenance  of  bridg- 
es, collection,  storage  and  delivery  of  water,  operation  of 
pumping  stations,  and  for  all  these  activities  the  charac- 
ter of  accounts  and  records  maintained,  and  whether  costs 
were  currently  determined. 

City  Planning, — Seventy-eight  questions  were  asked 
regarding  city  aesthetics  and  city  planning,  including  in- 
quiry whether  segregation  of  areas  for  residences,   fac- 
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tories  and  slaughter  houses  had  been  made  or  planned; 
what  provision  had  been  made  for  commercial  facilities, 
such  as  docks,  wharves,  public  markets,  warehouses,  grain 
elevators,  and,  if  progressive  steps  had  been  taken,  whether 
or  not  they  were  due  to  commission  government.  The 
treatment  of  streets  from  the  standpoint  of  use  and 
fiBSthetics,  street  signs,  illumination,  cross-walks,  incum- 
brances, height  of  buildings,  uniform  building  lines  and 
billboards,  was  noted. 

Questions  relating  to  the  general  efficiency  of  school 
systems  were  prepared,  but  were  not  used,  except  in 
Houston,  for  elsewhere  the  board  of  education  is  en- 
tirely separate  from  the  city  government.  In  Houston 
the  board  is  responsible  only  to  the  mayor  and  not  to  the 
board  of  commissioners.  In  the  other  cities  surveyed 
school  administration  had  not  been  directly  influenced  by 
the  commission  movement 

Citizens*  Views. — Supplementing  the  physical  and 
administrative  surveys,  community  impressions  of  the 
benefits  resulting  from  commission  government  were  ob- 
tained from  interviews  with  citizens,  representing  as  far 
as  possible  different  groups  of  interests.  Thus  the  opin- 
ions of  editors,  leading  physicians,  leading  lawyers,  mer- 
chants and  labor  leaders  were  obtained.  In  addition,  in- 
quiry Was  made  among  men  on  the  street,  selected  among 
the  casual  passersby  who  appeared  approachable. 

Making  Survey. — Just  how  the  survey  was  made  may 
best  be  understood  from  a  description  of  the  course  fol- 
lowed in  a  typical  city.  Des  Moines  was  the  first  city 
visited.     The  plan  followed  in  Des  Moines,  with  slight 
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modifications  resulting  from  experience  or  change  in  cir- 
cumstances, was  followed  in  each  of  the  succeeding  nine 
cities. 

Before  reaching  the  city,  the  details  of  its  charter 
were  studied,  its  organization  roughly  drafted,  and  maga- 
zine articles,  books  and  newspaper  accounts  describing  the 
operation  of  its  new  plan  of  government  reviewed. 

Only  in  Des  Moines  was  notice  given  of  intention  to 
make  the  survey,  but  no  suggestion  was  given  even  here 
that  the  details  of  administration  would  be  inquired  into. 
Thus  the  departments  were  found  in  normal  working  con- 
dition. The  time  of  arrival  in  the  city  was  not  made 
known  to  any  city  official. 

The  first  day  was  practically  given  over  to  an  inde- 
pendent physical  survey.  With  a  camera,  note  books  and 
a  city  map,  the  business  section  of  the  city  was  first 
traversed,  street  by  street.  Pictures  were  taken  of  street 
conditions,  including  various  items  noted  on  the  score 
card.  The  general  character  of  the  business  section  was 
surveyed  with  reference  to  street  car  facilities,  proximity 
of  residences,  location  of  public  buildings  and  general  ap- 
pearance. 

It  happened  that  the  day  of  arrival  in  Des  Moines  was 
one  of  the  first  days  of  the  experimental  farmers'  market 
conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  city.  The  inves- 
tigators came  upon  the  market  quite  accidentally,  finding 
it  in  a  publicly  owned  square  near  City  Hall,  where  farm- 
ers from  their  wagons  were  selling  their  produce  directly  to 
housewives.  The  prosperity  of  the  Iowa  farmer  was  sug- 
gested by  the  presence  in  the  market  of  several  automo- 
biles with  boxes  or  baskets  of  eggs,  fruits  or  vegetables 
loaded  on  seats  and  running  boards. 
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After  the  central  sections  of  the  city  had  been  covered, 
the  outlying  sections  were  traversed,  not  street  by  street, 
but  apparently  typical  streets  were  carefuly  inspected. 
Photographs  were  taken  of  their  condition,  noting  neglect 
or  efficiency  of  up-keep.  A  well-paved  street,  a  row  of 
street  trees,  a  new  bridge,  a  well-appearing  park,  ill-kept 
tenements,  rubbish  heaps,  muddy  or  broken  streets,  street 
signs,  bill  boards,  were  impartially  photographed. 

After  a  definite  physical  impression  of  the  city  had 
been  obtained,  the  investigators  made  themselves  known  to 
city  officials  and  began  gathering  facts  regarding  the  gov- 
ernment. In  Des  Moines,  the  start  was  njade  with  John 
Mac  Vicar,  then  superintendent  of  streets.  He  submitted 
at  once  to  several  hours  of  cross-examination,  thus  gener- 
ously establishing  a  precedent  for  his  fellow  commission- 
ers. Department  after  department  head  was  interrogated 
in  this  way,  each  investigator  taking  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  turn.  No  time  was  lost  in  ^^thinking  up"  questions 
or  in  general  discussion,  because  the  questionnaire  pre- 
pared in  advance  was  strictly  followed,  supplemented,  of 
course,  by  incidental  or  explanatory  questions.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  amount  of  ground  was  covered  in  a  brief 
time,  and  commissioners  were  spared  the  annoyance  of  un- 
coordinated or  inconsequential  interrogation.  Indeed,  it 
often  happened  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  the 
process  of  interrogation  seemed  quite  as  interesting  to  the 
official  as  it  was  to  the  questioner. 

Oftentimes,  a  commissioner  approached  without  pre- 
vious warning  with  a  request  that  he  answer  "a  few  ques- 
tions" regarding  the  conduct  of  his  department  would 
hesitate  to  give  his  time  because  of  pressure  of  work,  and 
possibly  because  of  the  frequency  of  interviews  of  this 
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character  to  which  many  commission  government  officials 
are  subjected.  The  commissioner  sometimes  politely  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  he  would  be  able  to  give  "a  minute  or 
two,"  or  that  the  inquirer  might  return  the  next  day.  The 
offer  to  give  two  minutes  was  always  accepted,  but  it  never 
happened  in  the  course  of  the  survey  that  the  interview 
was  brought  to  a  close  at  the  expiration  of  the  two-min- 
ute period.  On  the  contrary,  it  occurred  very  frequently 
that  officials  would  break  engagements  to  permit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  questioning  process.  This  was  due  in 
large  part  to  the  very  exceptional  willingness  of  the  of- 
ficers of  commission  cities  to  give  information  concerning 
their  departments,  particularly  to  outside  inquirers  re- 
garding commission  government.  It  was,  perhaps,  also 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  questions  served  as  an  ad- 
ministrative review  for  the  officer  and  sometimes  called 
attention  to  points  overlooked  by  him.  Particularly  when 
he  was  unable  to  answer  questions,  or  compelled  to  answer 
them  in  a  way  to  place  his  administration  in  an  unfavor- 
able light,  was  he  eager  to  continue  the  process  for  the 
purpose,  as  one  commissioner  explained,  "of  bringing  up 
his  general  average  of  successful  answers".  One  mayor 
offered  fifteen  minutes  at  three  o'clock.  Half  an  hour 
after  questioning  began,  he  broke  an  appointment  for  an 
inspection  and  continued  making  a  record  until  seven 
o'clock. 

The  first  half  day's  questioning  in  Des  Moines  covered 
the  history  of  the  new  government's  inception  and  prog- 
ress, the  general  features  of  public  works  and  improve- 
ments activities,  and  the  outlines  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
missioner of  accounts  and  finance. 

After  night-fall  a  second  inspection  was  made  of  the 
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city,  moving  picture  "shows"  visited,  character  of  films, 
sanitary  condition  of  theaters  and  facility  of  exits  noted. 
Observations  were  made  of  the  conduct  in  saloons  at  night, 
character  of  street  traffic,  number  of  girls  and  boys  abroad 
in  the  business  section  of  the  city,  the  efficiency  of  street 
lighting,  and  other  external  conditions  of  the  city  at  night. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  investigators  visited  a  fire  sta- 
tion to  note  the  number  of  men  on  duty  and  to  make  in- 
quiries regarding  station  routine. 

Afterwards  several  hours  were  spent  at  police  head- 
quarters (voluntarily)  observing  the  character  of  persons 
brought  in  under  arrest,  the  routine  in  taking  pedigrees 
and  disposing  of  the  cases,  provision  for  bail,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  lock-up. 

Next  morning,  beginning  at  eight  o'clock,  the  ques- 
tioning was  continued.  The  survey  of  the  office  of  com- 
missioner of  accounts  and  finance,  including  the  audi- 
tor's, city  clerk's  and  city  treasurer's  divisions,  being  com- 
pleted, additional  facts  were  obtained  regarding  public 
works,  and  answers  secured  to  questions  relating  to  the 
fire  and  health  departments.  A  visit  was  made  to  the 
state  dairy  conmiissioner  regarding  milk  inspection,  and 
the  state  commissioner  of  health  regarding  the  registration 
of  vital  statistics,  both  of  whom,  with  other  state  officers, 
are  located  in  Des  Moines,  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
State. 

One  of  the  investigators  spent  part  of  the  afternoon 
with  the  mayor  learning  of  the  work  of  the  civil  service 
commission,  the  city  attorney,  the  general  program  of  the 
board  of  commissioners  and  general  facts  regarding  the 
relation  of  the  government  to  the  community. 

By  night  of  the  second  day  answers  had  been  obtained 
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to  the  questions  relating  to  all  departments,  excepting 
parks  and  public  property,  and  certain  features  of  the 
work  of  public  improvements.  Wherever  possible  records 
were  examined  and  processes  observed. 

At  lunch  on  the  second  day  a  group  of  representative 
business  men  courteously  gave  their  individual  impres- 
sions and  judgment  of  the  operation  of  the  commission 
plan,  thus  making  it  possible  in  the  course  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  to  obtain  nearly  a  dozen  representative  opinions. 

From  five  to  seven  o'clock  on  the  second  day  an  in- 
spection was  made  of  the  largest  city  park. 

Keeping  in  Local  Touch. — A  conunon,  theoretical  crit- 
icism of  commission  government  is  that  it  fails  to  provide 
for  locality  representation.  It  is  contended  that  where 
aldermen  or  commissioners  are  elected  at  large  they  will 
not  have  a  familiar  understanding  of  local  needs.  Mr. 
Mac  Vicar  disputes  this  contention  and  says  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Des  Moines  board  of  commissioners  make  it  a 
special  practice  to  keep  in  touch  with  local  associations. 

In  the  evening,  after  a  second  interview  with  the  com- 
missioner of  streets  and  public  improvements  on  the  de- 
tails of  his  department,  the  investigators  accompanied 
him  to  a  meeting  of  a  local  improvement  association. 

After  some  difficulty  and  a  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
ploration made  in  the  official  car  of  the  department,  the 
meeting  place  was  discovered.  A  dozen  or  more  residents 
of  the  locality  were  gathered  in  the  home  of  a  leading 
member  of  the  association,  who  happened  also  to  be  an  of- 
ficer of  the  Des  Moines  police  force.  Whether  because  of 
his  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  locality  or  because  of 
the  special  claim  for  attention  made  upon  him  by  his  sub- 
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ordinate,  the  commissioner  of  public  safety,  as  well  as  Mr. 
MacVicar,  attended  the  meeting,  although  at  this  time 
he  was  considerably  preoccupied  with  a  threatened  street 
railway  strike. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  conference  between  the  as- 
sociation and  the  representatives  of  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners was  the  construction  of  what  the  presiding  officer 
called  a  "sewery'^  The  association  wished  the  city  to  bear 
a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  construction  of  the  sewer, 
but  Mr.  MacVicar  and  his  associate  on  the  board,  while 
adroitly  protesting  a  desire  to  help  the  association  in  every 
way,  made  it  quite  clear  that  the  improvement,  if  ex- 
ecuted, would  have  to  be  paid  for  by  local  assessment. 
The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  apparently  to  enable  a 
local  group  of  property  owners  to  reap  a  concrete  benefit 
from  the  consolidation  of  civic  interests  under  the  new 
government. 

The  third  day  in  Des  Moines  began  at  7  o'clock  with 
an  inspection  of  the  new  municipal  building,  a  visit  to  the 
library,  an  examination  of  the  testing  laboratory  and  ob- 
servation of  the  experimental  use  of  a  steam  shovel  in 
street  grading.  This  took  until  about  11  o'clock.  The 
balance  of  the  day  one  investigator  devoted  to  rounding  up 
the  odds  and  ends  of  the  detailed  inquiry  and  the  other  to 
seeking  interviews  with  various  citizens. 

The  general  program  followed  in  Des  Moines  was  ad- 
hered to  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  cities  afterward 
visited.  In  every  city  one  or  two  commissioners  showed 
special  interest  in  the  inquiry  and  gave  exceptional  aid  in 
obtaining  information.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  survey 
was  made  during  the  month  of  August  (which  happened 
to  be  a  particularly  hot  month)   only  two  commissioners 
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were  inaccessible  because  of  absence  from  their  cities. 
Interviews  were  had  with  all  except  two  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  were  on  duty.  With  these  it  was  impossible 
to  make  appointments  for  the  days  during  which  their 
cities  were  visited.  Usually  at  least  one  commissioner 
was  found  willing  to  devote  an  evening  to  answering  in- 
quiries, thus  making  it  possible  to  cover  ground  more 
rapidly.  Not  more  than  three  or  four  commissioners  out 
of  the  total  of  forty-eight  seemed  to  regard  the  questioning 
as  an  annoyance,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  of  them  gave 
most  cordial  cooperation. 

The  candor  with  which  officials  frequently  acknowl- 
edged existing  opportunities  for  improvement  was  re- 
garded as  indicating  most  favorably  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  to  improve  and  energize  their  governments. 

In  one  city  the  commissioner  who  seemed  most  eager 
for  suggestions  and  who  gave  most  liberally  of  his  time 
was  one  against  whom  a  petition  for  a  recall  had  been  put 
into  circulation  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  in- 
vestigators. While  the  petition,  which  later  led  to  his  re- 
moval on  a  question  of  policy,  was  being  circulated,  he 
spent  an  evening  with  the  investigators  looking  over  ex- 
amples of  forms  and  discussing  detailed  problems  of  ad- 
ministration. 

In  Galveston  the  commissioner  of  finance,  one  of  the 
leading  business  men  of  the  city,  repeatedly  assured  the 
inquirers  that  he  found  it  profitable  to  take  time  from 
pressure  of  private  business  to  answer  definite  questions 
regarding  the  business  methods  of  the  city  department  for 
which  he  was  responsible. 

The  reaction  obtained  from  this  questioning  supports 
the  suggestion  made  in  Chapter  XIII  that  state  officials 
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exercising  supervision  over  municipal  government,  or  the 
agents  of  the  municipal  statistics  division  of  the  federal 
census  bureau  might  perform  a  distinct  service  if  from 
time  to  time  they  propounded  definite  administrative  test 
questions  to  city  officials.  In  this  way  they  would  serve 
to  stimulate  interest  in  opportunities  for  improvement, 
give  occasion  for  a  review  of  existing  methods  (a  whole- 
some procedure  which  officials  are  likely  to  neglect)  and 
at  the  same  time  promote  the  establishment  of  methods  of 
uniform  efficiency  in  the  cities  of  the  several  states. 


CHAPTEK   III 

THE   COMMISSION   GOVERNMENT   MOVEMENT 

Growth  of  the  Movement. — Up  to  July,  1912,  approxi- 
mately 206  cities  had  adopted  the  commission  plan.  Al- 
most daily  the  number  grows,  giving  strength  to  the  claim, 
that  government  by  commission  is  to  become  the  character- 
istic American  plan  of  city  organization. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  commission  government, 
and  the  one  from  which  it  receives  its  name,  is  the  small 
board  or  commission  of  officials  elected  at  large  which 
supplants  in  the  management  of  city  affairs  a  mayor  with 
or  without  elective  department  heads  and  some  form  of 
council  elected  by  wards. 

Increasingly,  commission  government  charters  include 
provisions  for  direct  primaries  and  non-partisan  elections, 
though  some  cities  adopting  the  commission  plan  continue 
under  old  election  laws.  Quite  as  general  has  been  the 
adoption  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall.  Some 
form  of  referendum  exists  in  practically  every  commis- 
sion city.  Due  to  Des  Moines'  example,  the  initiative  and 
recall  are  growing  in  popularity  and  promise  to  achieve 
recognition  as  essential  parts  of  the  new  government. 

Essentially   a    Charter   Movement. — The   commission 

government  movement  is  essentially  a  charter  movement. 

The  contribution  which  the  commission  plan  itself  makes 
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to  efficient  administration  must  be  looked  for,  therefore, 
primarily  in  commission  government  charters  and  only 
secondarily  in  the  achievements  of  commission  government 
officials,  except  in  so  far  as  those  achievements  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  charter  provisions.  Cities  may  as 
easily  be  ill  as  well  governed  under  the  commission  plan 
if  commission  charters  do  not  prescribe  a  method  of  ad- 
ministration which  will,  if  pursued,  result  in  efficiency. 
Whether,  therefore,  the  commission  plan  contains  elements 
which  will  serve  to  make  commission  government  success- 
ful after  the  novelty  of  its  adoption  has  worn  off  may  be 
best  ascertained  from  an  analysis  of  typical  commission 
charters. 

The  general  laws  and  special  charters  under  which 
the  ten  cities  studied  in  the  Metz  Survey  now  operate  will 
serve  to  illustrate  typical  provisions. 

Oeneral  and  Special  Commission  Charters. — ^Five  of 
these  cities,  Galveston,  Houston,  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas 
in  Texas  and  Huntington  in  West  Virginia,  are  governed 
under  special  charters,  Wichita,  Topeka  and  Kansas  City, 
Kansas,  operate  under  the  first-class  commission  govern- 
ment law  of  Kansas,  and  Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Eapids 
under  that  of  Iowa. 

Popular  Control  Provisions: 

(a)  Elections. — All  of  the  charters  in  question,  except 
Galveston's,  provide  for  some  form  of  direct  primaries, 
nominations  by  petition  and  non-partisan  elections.  It  is 
by  these  devices  quite  as  much  as  by  its  organic  provisions 
that  the  commission  plan  has  won  favor.  The  Hunting- 
ton charter  deliberately  provides  for  bi-partisan  represen- 
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tation  on  the  board  of  commissioners,  restricting  the  rep- 
resentation of  one  party  to  two  of  the  four  members. 
This  provision  was  frankly  designed  to  break  the  control 
of  the  dominant  political  party.  In  Huntington,  to  begin 
with,  no  party  may  nominate  more  than  three  candidates 
for  the  four  board  positions.  All  candidates  so  nominated 
are  required  to  state  the  party  to  which  they  claim  al- 
legiance. Not  more  than  two  commissioners  may  be  elect- 
ed by  any  party.  Even  though  all  three  candidates  on  a 
ticket  receive  a  larger  vote  than  all  of  their  adver- 
saries, only  the  two  receiving  the  largest  number  are 
elected.  The  third  makes  way  for  the  candidate  on  an 
opposing  ticket  who  stands  next  to  him  in  the  number  of 
votes,  and  the  fourth  position  is  filled  by  the  opposing 
candidate  next  in  order. 

In  Dallas  and  Forth  Worth  commissionerships  are  di- 
vided into  five  classes,  and  candidates  competing  for  them 
are  required  to  designate  the  class  in  which  they  choose 
to  run.  Primaries  are  not  required  in  either  city,  though 
they  are  provided  for.  The  Dallas  law  provides  that  if  a 
primary  is  held  it  shall  be  open  to  all  the  legally  qualified 
voters  of  the  city  in  conformance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
charter,  which  declares  its  purpose  to  be  "to  nominate  and 
elect  at  large  *  *  *  the  mayor  and  commissioners". 
A  similar  provision  is  found  in  the  Houston  charter.  In- 
dependent candidacies  in  Dallas  must  be  based  on  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  at  least  100  qualified  voters.  In  Fort 
Worth  any  qualified  person  may,  by  indicating  the  class 
in  which  he  is  to  compete,  have  his  name  placed  upon  the 
ballot. 

In  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  voters  are  limited  in 
choice  to  one  member  of  each  class.    A  majority  is  neces- 
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sary  for  an  election.  Failing  this,  a  second  contest  is  held 
in  which  the  two  candidates  of  each  class  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes  compete. 

In  Iowa  and  Kansas  nominations  are  made  at  primary 
elections,  the  candidate  in  the  primary  being  required  to 
file  a  statement  of  his  candidacy  with  a  petition  of  at  least 
25  qualified  voters  requesting  him  to  run.  Party  designa- 
tions are  not  permitted  on  the  primary  ballots.  Names 
are  listed  alphabetically,  those  of  candidates  for  mayor 
and  for  councilman  being  printed  in  separate  groups. 
Each  voter  may  vote  for  one  candidate  for  mayor  and 
for  four  candidates  for  councilman.  The  two  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  mayor  and  the 
eight,  or  all  if  less  than  eight,  receiving  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  for  councilman  are  nominated  and  compete 
in  the  election. 

(b)  Short  Ballot. — Commission  government  generally 
restricts  the  number  of  elective  oflB,icials  to  members  of 
the  board  of  commissioners.  Fort  Worth,  however,  violates 
the  short  ballot  principle  by  adding  the  assessor  and  col- 
lector of  taxes  to  the  list  of  elective  officials. 

(c)  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall. — The  initia- 
tive, referendum  and  recall  are  all  provided  for  in  the 
Iowa  and  Kansas  laws  and  in  the  Dallas  charter.  The 
Fort  Worth  charter  provides  for  the  referendum  and  re- 
call, but  omits  the  initiative.  Houston  and  Galveston 
under  a  general  compulsory  state  law,  applicable  also  to 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth,  have  a  referendum  on  bond  is- 
sues in  excess  of  $100,000  for  purposes  other  than  public 
improvements  or  refunding  outstanding  bonds.   The  Hous- 
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ton  charter  provides  for  a  referendum  on  franchises  for 
terms  in  excess  of  30  years.  Where  shorter  terms  are 
granted  a  referendum  must  be  had  if  500  voters  or  the 
applicants  ask  for  it 

Huntington  substitutes  for  the  "popular  control'  de- 
vices a  supervisory  citizens'  board  consisting  of  64  mem- 
bers, 16  representing  each  of  the  four  wards.  This  citi- 
zens' board  may  veto  all  ordinances  passed  by  the  board  of 
commissioners,  provided  it  takes  action  at  its  next  regular 
meeting  following  their  adoption,  or  at  a  prior  special 
meeting  held  specially  for  that  purpose.  It  may  also  hear 
and  act  on  charges  against  any  member  of  the  board  of 
commissioners,  and  may  remove  him  from  oflSce  for  one 
of  the  causes  specified  in  the  constitution  of  West  Vir- 
ginia.   It  does  not  have  power  to  initiate  legislation. 

By  means  of  the  initiative,  a  specified  percentage  of 
the  qualified  voters  may  petition  the  council  for  an  ordi- 
nance. The  percentage  varies  in  different  charters.  In 
the  Iowa  and  Kansas  laws  it  is  25  per  cent.,  in  the  Dallas 
charter  15  per  cent.  If  the  council  acquiesces  in  the  pe- 
tition and  passes  the  ordinance,  no  referendum  is  neces- 
sary. If  it  refuse  to  pass  it,  the  proposal  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors.  Though  it  adopt  the  suggestion 
the  council  may  pass  the  ordinance  with  the  provision 
that  it  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  approved  on  referen- 
dum. If  an  election  is  held  and  the  ordinance  is  approved 
by  the  electors,  it  becomes  immediately  valid  and  may  not 
be  repealed  except  by  popular  vote.  In  the  Iowa  and 
Kansas  cities  and  in  Dallas,  elections  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  upon  legislation  initiated  by  petition  may  not  be 
held  of tener  than  once  in  six  months. 

Under  the  Iowa  law  and  Fort  Worth  charter  a  refer- 
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endum  is  required  on  all  franchise  matters,  and  may  be 
had  on  all  other  matters  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  or 
on  petition  of  voters.  Under  the  Kansas  law  and  the  Dal- 
las charter  franchises  are  submitted  to  a  referendum  upon 
petition  of  voters.  Says  the  Iowa  law:  "No  ordinance, 
except  an  ordinance  for  the  immediate  preservation  of  the 
public  peace,  health  or  safety,  which  contains  a  statement 
of  its  urgency  and  is  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
council,  shall  go  into  effect  before  ten  days  from  the  time 
of  its  final  passage."  Practically  the  same  provision  exists 
in  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  except  that  the  period  of  sus- 
pense is  30  days.  During  this  time,  if  a  protest  is  filed 
by  25  per  cent,  of  the  qualified  voters  in  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas, 15  per  cent,  in  Dallas  and  500  voters  in  Fort  Worth, 
the  board  must  either  reconsider  its  action  and  rescind 
the  ordinance  or  submit  it  to  a  referendum.  In  Fort 
Worth  the  board  may  amend  the  proposal  but  must  sub- 
mit it,  once  the  petition  is  filed.  In  Dallas  no  franchise 
ordinance  may  go  into  effect  until  sixty  days  after  its 
final  adoption. 

A  recall  election  is  brought  about  in  a  manner  similar 
to  the  method  of  initiating  legislation.  In  Iowa  and  Kan- 
sas a  petition  must  be  filed  containing  the  grounds  for  the 
proposed  recall  and  signed  by  25  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  voters  for  mayor  at  the  last  preceding  election. 
In  Dallas  35  per  cent.,  and  in  Fort  Worth  20  per  cent,  of 
the  voters  are  required  to  sign.  Thereupon  the  board  of 
commissioners  must  fix  a  date  for  an  election  not  less 
than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty  days  from  the  date  of  the 
clerk's  certificate  that  a  sufficient  petition  has  been  filed. 
The  official  against  whom  the  recall  is  directed  automati- 
cally becomes  a  candidate  in  the  election,  unless  he  declines 
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in  writing  to  do  so,  and  continues  in  office  unless  an  ad- 
versary receives  a  majority  of  votes. 

In  Fort  Worth,  members  of  the  board  of  commission- 
ers may  be  removed  by  action  of  the  board  after  a  hearing 
on  charges  for  incompetency,  corruption,  malconduct, 
malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  in  office.  In  Houston  the 
council  may  remove  any  of  its  members  by  majority  vote 
for  inattention  to  the  affairs  of  the  city,  misconduct  or 
any  grounds  sufficient  in  the  judgment  of  the  council  for 
removal.  In  Huntington  members  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners may  be  removed  after  a  hearing  on  charges  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  citizens'  board.  In  these  cities 
there  is  no  popular  recall. 

Organization  of  Boards  of  Commissioners. — In  all 
cities  surveyed  the  board  of  commissioners  is  elected  for 
two-year  terms  except  in  Huntington,  where  the  term  is 
three  years.  In  none  of  the  cities  do  electors  choose  can- 
didates for  boards  of  commissioners  with  reference  to  the 
departments  which  they  are  to  direct  An  engineer  may 
be  made  commissioner  of  finance  or  a  banker  commissioner 
pf  streets,  if  the  designating  board  or  mayor  so  de- 
termines. Electors  cannot,  therefore,  pass  upon  the 
special  qualifications  of  candidates  for  particular  com- 
missionerships.  The  Dallas  charter  expressly  provides 
that  the  classification  of  candidates  upon  the  ballot 
"shall  bear  no  relation  to  and  shall  in  no  manner  be  con- 
sidered in  the  determination  of  the  particular  position 
to  be  assigned  to  any  commissioner".  Theoretically,  at 
all  events,  the  positions  to  be  filled  by  candidates  for  com- 
missionerships  are  not  known  until  designation  is  made 
after  election  in  one  of  the  several  ways  provided  by  the 
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different  charters.  This  disassociation  of  candidates  from 
particular  positions,  however,  is  somewhat  theoretical, 
especially  where  commissioners  are  candidates  to  succeed 
themselves.  In  such  cases  voters  naturally  suppose  that  if 
reelected  they  will  continue  in  charge  of  the  same  depart- 
ments. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  often  happens  that  candi- 
dates declare  in  advance  of  election  the  particular  depart- 
ments to  which  they  desire  to  be  assigned,  and  where  this 
is  done  a  corresponding  assignment  is  usually  made. 

The  mayor  alone  takes  his  position  by  virtue  of  his 
election,  a  separate  candidacy  for  that  office  being  re- 
quired in  all  cities  except  Huntington,  where  the  com- 
missioner  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  is  desig- 
nated mayor.  Members  of  the  board  of  commissioners  are 
assigned  to  their  respective  departments  by  action  of  the 
board  as  a  whole,  except  in  Huntington,  Fort  Worth  and 
Houston,  where  the  mayor  makes  the  assignments.  Hous- 
ton is  further  exceptional  in  that  the  mayor  is  under  no 
obligation  to  name  aldermen  as  heads  of  departments, 
though  in  practice  this  is  done.  While  they  are  theoreti- 
cally responsible  to  councilmanic  committees  of  which  they 
are  either  chairmen  or  members,  the  mayor  exercises  a 
large  measure  of  influence  over  them.  Both  in  Houston 
and  in  Fort  Worth  reassignments  of  members  of  the  board 
may  be  made  at  the  pleasure  of  the  mayor. 

Departmental  Division.— The  departments  into  which 
the  city  government  is  subdivided  differ  according  to  local 
requirements.  Under  the  Iowa  law  they  include  public 
affairs,  public  safety,  streets  and  public  improvements, 
parks  and  public  property,  and  accounts  and  finance. 
Under  the  first-class  cities  law  in  Kansas,  public  safety 
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and  public  affairs  are  dropped,  police  and  fire  given 
to  the  mayor,  and  the  department  of  water  works  and 
street  lighting  added,  finance  and  revenue  substituted  for 
accounts  and  finances,  and  health  added  to  public  prop- 
erty. 

Fort  Worth  has  five  departments  as  follows :  police  and 
fire,  streets  and  public  property,  water  works  and  sewer- 
age, finance  and  revenue,  and  light. 

The  departments  in  Dallas  correspond  with  those  of 
Fort  Worth,  except  that  there  is  no  department  of  light. 

The  general  subdivision  of  Galveston's  government 
in  turn  corresponds  with  that  of  Dallas,  except  that 
"streets  and  public  improvements"  is  the  title  of  the  de- 
partment in  control  of  streets. 

The  Houston  charter  contains  no  requirements  regard- 
ing the  subdivision  of  departments,  the  functions  being 
distributed  at  the  will  of  the  mayor,  subject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  city  council. 

Distribution  of  Functions. — Correspondence  in  the 
general  descriptions  of  departmental  divisions  does  not 
mean  correspondence  in  kind  and  character  of  internal 
activities  conducted.  For  example,  under  the  department 
of  streets  and  public  improvements  in  Galveston  are  in- 
cluded opening  and  construction  of  streets,  maintenance 
of  streets,  street  cleaning,  care  of  cemeteries,  care  of 
public  hospitals  and  the  conduct  of  health  activities. 
"My  duties  begin  at  births  and  end  at  the  cemetery," 
said  the  present  street  department  commissioner,  and 
he  might  have  added,  "cover  pretty  nearly  everything 
between." 

The  division  of  general  functions  and  grouping  of  in- 
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temal  activities  can  be  better  shown  in  the  accompanying 
charts  of  organization  than  by  verbal  description. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  Boards  of  Commissioners. — The 
several  charters  and  laws  specify  in  varying  detail  the 
different  executive,  legislative  and  administrative  pow- 
ers with  which  the  board  of  commissioners  is  clothed. 
In  Galveston  the  powers  of  the  board  are  described 
generally  by  the  statement  that  it  "shall  constitute 
the  municipal  government  of  the  city".  In  Dallas  all 
general  powers  of  the  city  are  conferred  upon  the  board, 
the  exceptions  being  specifically  stated  in  the  charter. 

The  Kansas  law  gives  the  board  of  commissioners  the 
care,  management  and  control  of  the  city,  its  property  and 
finances,  and  power  to  enact  ordinances  named  in  the  com- 
mission law  and  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  or  gen- 
eral statutes  of  the  state. 

In  Iowa  the  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  powers 
exercised  by  the  former  councils  and  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  given  to  the  board  of  commission- 
ers and  its  members.  The  board  is  required  to  distribute 
its  executive  and  administrative  functions  to  the  several 
departments  of  the  city,  whose  powers  and  duties  and 
those  of  its  officers  and  employees  it  may  specifically 
define. 

By  the  Huntington  charter  all  the  powers  of  the  city 
are  vested  in  the  board  of  commissioners,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  are  otherwise  delegated  in  the  instrument  itself. 

The  powers  of  the  Fort  Worth  board  are  described  in 
a  manner  similar  to  the  provisions  of  the  Kansas  law. 

In  Houston  the  city  council  exercises  all  the  powers  of 
the  city  unless  they  are  otherwise  specifically  delegated 
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by  charter,  but  its  authority  is  expressly  made  subject  to 
the  veto  power  of  the  mayor. 

Having  charge  of  the  finances  of  their  cities,  boards  of 
commissioners  levy  taxes,  authorize  issues  of  bonds,  gen- 
erally subject  to  restrictions  as  to  amount  or  approval  by 
voters  under  more  or  less  peculiar  local  laws.  They  are 
also  the  makers  of  the  city  budget,  except  in  Dallas  and 
Houston,  where  the  mayor  prepares  the  budget,  submit- 
ting it  for  approval  to  the  council,  whose  action  upon  it 
is  in  turn  subject  to  the  veto  power  of  the  mayor. 

In  every  case  the  council  or  board  of  commissioners, 
as  it  is  variously  called,  possesses  the  ordinance-making 
power.  Everywhere  the  board  has  general  supervision  and 
control  over  all  departments  of  the  city,  may  make  rules 
concerning  their  organization  and  conduct,  and  is  given 
plenary  power  to  create  and  specify  the  duties  of  subordi- 
nate positions  in  the  government.  In  Iowa  the  council 
"may  assign  particular  oflScers  and  employees  to  one  or 
more  of  the  departments;  may  require  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee to  perform  duties  in  two  or  more  departments". 

SALARIES  OF      COMMISSIONERS 

Mayor  Commissioners 

Cedar  Rapids $2,500.00  $1,800.00 

Des  Moines 3,500.00  3,000.00 

Dallas   4,000.00  3,000.00 

Fort  Worth 3,600.00  3,000.00 

Galveston 2,000.00  1,200.00 

Houston 4,000.00  2,400.00 

Huntington    2,100.00  1,800.00 

Kansas   City 4,000.00  3,000.00 

Topeka    2,500.00  1,800.00 

Wichita    2,500.00  1,800.00 
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Meetings, — The  Houston  charter  contains  no  require- 
ment regarding  the  meetings  of  the  board  except  that  it 
shall  prescribe  the  time  and  place  of  its  meetings  by  or- 
dinance. The  boards  in  Galveston,  Fort  Worth,  Hunt- 
ington and  the  Kansas  cities  must  meet  at  least  once  a 
week.  The  Iowa  law  requires  only  monthly  meetings, 
while  Dallas  places  the  minimum  at  three  meetings  a 
week.  In  every  city  meetings  of  the  board  are  called  as 
often  as  business  requires. 

Appointments. — ^From  two  offices  in  Houston  to  seven- 
teen in  Fort  Worth,  each  of  the  charters  enumerates  a 
more  or  less  lengthy  list  of  subordinate  officials  which  the 
board  is  required  to  appoint. 

Houston's  council  may  create  any  office  that  in  its 
opinion  is  necessary  or  expedient  for  the  conduct  of  the 
city's  business,  and  fix  the  salary  and  duties  of  its  in- 
cumbent, the  single  restriction  placed  upon  this  broad 
discretion  being  that  every  two  years  it  shall  elect  a 
comptroller  and  a  corporation  judge  who  may  be  removed 
by  the  mayor  and  city  council.  When  elected,  the  comp- 
troller may  not  be  removed  except  on  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  at  which  he  must  be  given  ample 
opportunity  to  be  heard  and  may  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel with  a  right  to  summon  witnesses  and  compel  testi- 
mony. The  comptroller  is  the  city's  chief  bookkeeper, 
signs  its  warrants  and  has  power  of  audit 

The  Dallas  charter  requires  the  appointment  of  only 
four  subordinate  officials,  the  city  attorney,  the  judge 
of  the  corporation  court,  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer, 
all  of  whom  have  two  year  terms.  The  first  two  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  commissioners  on  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  the  mayor.  The  auditor  is  nominated  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  by  a  citizen  board  consisting  ex 
officiis  of  the  presidents  of  the  state  and  national  banks 
of  the  city  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
charter. 

In  Dallas  the  office  of  treasurer  is  filled  by  contract, 
being  let  to  the  highest  and  best  bidder  in  the  discretion 
of  the  board  of  commissioners.  The  treasurer  appointed 
by  contract  shall,  nevertheless,  says  the  charter,  "be  an 
officer  of  the  city  and  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  a 
treasurer  otherwise  elected".  Bidding  is  on  the  basis  of 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits  and  charged  for  over- 
drafts, and,  in  consequence,  the  position  is  held  by  some 
bank  or  its  representative. 

None  of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Dallas  board  may 
be  removed  by  the  board  of  commissioners,  but  all  are 
liable  to  impeachment  and  removal  under  the  general  laws 
of  the  state.  The  mayor  is  required  to  submit  nomina- 
tions to  the  board  for  all  offices  created  by  its  act,  and  to 
continue  their  submission  until  they  meet  with  the  board's 
approval.  Pending  confirmation  of  his  nominations  the 
mayor  may  make  temporary  appointments.  The  charter 
provides,  however,  that  each  member  of  the  board  may 
name  employees  in  the  department  under  his  supervision, 
but  the  appointment  may  not  be  made  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  board. 

The  Iowa  law  lays  down  the  principle  that  all  officers 
and  employees  shall  be  elected  and  appointed  with 
reference  to  their  qualifications  and  fitness  for  public 
service  and  without  regard  to  political  faith  or  party 
affiliation.  It  provides,  however,  no  means  for  determin- 
ing whether  these  praiseworthy  injunctions  are  conscien- 
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tiously  regarded  in  respect  of  officers  who  are  not  subject 
to  civil  service  rules. 

In  Galveston  the  board  names  all  employees  of  the 
city  government  on  its  own  initiative,  except  employees  of 
the  police  and  fire  departments.  For  these,  the  commis- 
sioner in  charge  submits  a  list  of  applicants  with  recom- 
mendations for  appointment  based  on  "the  integrity  of 
character  and  physical  and  intellectual  capacities  of  the 
applicants".  In  preparing  his  list  of  recommendations, 
the  commissioner  of  police  and  fire  is  requested  to  give 
preference  to  men  who  have  previously  proved  themselves 
efficient  in  service.  Where  the  commissioner  in  charge 
fails  to  submit  a  list  at  the  second  regular  meeting  of  the 
board  after  its  induction  into  office,  the  board  of  com- 
missioners may  act  without  his  recommendation. 

City  officials  in  Galveston  may  not  appoint  a  subordi- 
nate for  a  longer  term  than  two  years,  and  the  persons  so 
appointed  hold  office  until  their  successors  are  selected. 
This  is  true  in  Kansas  of  all  employees  who  are  not 
selected  by  competitive  examination.  In  Huntington  em- 
ployees,  other  than  those  under  civil  service,  are  appointed 
for  three  years. 

For  some  special  cause  apparently  not  operating  in 
other  commission  communities,  the  Kansas  law  disquali- 
fies relatives,  by  blood  or  marriage,  of  the  mayor  and  com- 
missioners from  holding  office  during  the  term  of  their 
kin.  Presumably,  this  applies  only  to  appointive  officers 
and  does  not  prohibit  relatives  from  serving  simultane- 
ously in  the  board  of  commissioners. 

In  Kansas  and  Galveston  appointees  are  required  to 
be  bona  fide  residents  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  appoint- 
ment and  must  live  within  its  territorial  limits,  but  the 
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Kansas  commissions  are  given  authority  in  their  discretion 
to  employ  non-resident  experts.  The  Kansas  law  stipu- 
lates, probably  with  the  motive  of  insuring  maximum 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  public  utilities,  that 
boards  of  commissioners,  in  making  appointments  to  the 
water  works  department  (^'hiring  all  officers,  agents  and 
servants,"  says  the  charter),  must  have  regard  only  to 
capacity,  moral,  physical  and  health  qualifications,  and, 
where  appropriate,  their  qualifications  for  manual 
labor. 

Fixing  Salaries. — The  Kansas  law  and  the  Galveston 
charter  fix  maximum  amounts  which  may  be  paid  to  the 
officers  whose  appointments  they  make  mandatory.  In 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  under  the  Iowa  law  and  in 
Huntington,  the  salaries  of  designated  appointive  officers 
are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  board,  the  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas  charters  prescribing  the  salary  of  the  auditor  only. 
With  the  single  exception  of  Galveston,  all  boards  of  com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  offices 
created  on  their  own  initiative.  The  motive  for  economy 
was  so  strong  in  the  framers  of  the  Galveston  charter  that 
they  provided  that  no  salary  which  the  charter  does  not 
fix  or  limit  shall  ever  exceed  $900  per  annum  for  any 
office  which  the  board  of  commissioners  may  create. 

Civil  Service, — The  Iowa  and  Kansas  laws  contain 
the  same  provisions  with  respect  to  civil  service.  In  both 
states  the  council  is  required  to  appoint  three  civil  service 
commissioners  who,  from  time  to  time,  are  expected  to 
hold  examinations  to  determine  the  qualifications  of  ap- 
plicants for  positions.  Civil  service  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  employees  whose  appointment  is  made  mandatory 
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in  the  charter,  as,  for  example,  city  clerk,  city  physician, 
city  auditor,  city  engineer,  etc. 

Huntington's  civil  service  positions  apply  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  police  and  fire  departments,  including  the 
chiefs,  and  to  the  cemetery  sexton.  The  board  of  com- 
missioners serves  as  a  civil  service  board,  and  once  a  year 
after  public  notice  in  newspapers  of  "opposite  politics" 
must  hold  examinations  to  determine  the  fitness  of  ap- 
plicants for  the  positions  to  which  civil  service  regulations 
apply. 

In  Dallas,  Houston  and  Fort  Worth,  and,  except  for 
fire  and  police,  in  Galveston,  employees  are  neither  se- 
lected nor  protected  by  competitive  civil  service  regula- 
tions. 

Removal  of  Subordinates. — Appointments  made  on  a 
competitive  basis  in  cities  where  there  are  such,  the  man- 
datory appointees  in  Dallas,  the  comptroller  in  Houston, 
the  corporation  counsel  in  Fort  Worth,  the  city  attorney, 
the  city  clerk,  the  treasurer,  and  the  auditor  in  the  Kansas 
cities  may  be  removed  by  the  boards  of  commissioners  only 
after  formal  proceedings.  AU  other  subordinates  may  be 
removed  at  wiU.  In  Huntington  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners may  remove  all  appointive  officers  and  appointees 
at  wilL 

In  Galveston  the  board  is  empowered  to  remove  all 
employees  other  than  policemen  and  firemen  on  charges 
after  due  notice  in  writing  to  the  employee  and  an  op- 
portunity to  be  heard  in  his  defence.  At  this  hearing  the 
board  sits  as  a  court  to  try  and  determine  the  truth  of  the 
charges.  Counsel  may  be  employed  both  by  the  board  and 
by  the  accused.    Says  the  charter :    "Upon  the  conclusion 
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of  the  investigation  and  argument  of  the  case  a  vote  shall 
be  taken  on  each  charge  and  specification,"  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  board  its 
judgment  is  given.  Incompetency,  inefficiency,  corrup- 
tion, malconduct,  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  are  given 
as  grounds  for  removal. 

Removals  under  civil  service  laws  may  be  made  for 
misconduct  or  failure  to  perform  duty.  Under  the  Iowa 
and  Kansas  laws  the  employee  is  first  suspended  by  his  im- 
mediate superior  officer.  He  may  subsequently  be  dis- 
charged by  the  superintendent  or  the  commissioner  in 
charge  of  the  department,  to  whom  the  suspending  officer 
must  report  within  twenty-four  hours  after  action.  Em- 
ployees discharged  have  a  right  to  appeal  to  the  board  of 
commissioners  as  a  whole  within  five  days  after  their  dis- 
charge by  the  department  head. 

In  Huntington  persons  appointed  after  civil  service 
examination  may  be  removed  with  or  without  cause  by 
action  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  When  removals  are 
made  without  cause  unanimous  action  of  the  board  is 
necessary.  Where  charges  are  preferred  removals  may  be 
made  by  majority  vote  after  a  hearing. 

Franchises. — Apart  from  provisions  requiring  refer- 
enda on  franchises,  the  various  charters  give  special 
consideration  to  franchise  grants  by  boards  of  com- 
missioners. 

In  Galveston  no  franchise  may  be  granted  for  a  period 
longer  than  fifty  years.  Advertisements  of  proposed 
grants  are  required  for  at  least  three  days  in  the  official 
journal  of  the  city.  The  city  is  required  to  reserve  to 
itself  in  every  grant  made  the  right  to  exercise  full  super- 
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vision  and  control  in  respect  of  the  police  powers  of  the 
city. 

Franchises  may  not  be  granted  in  Houston  for  longer 
than  thirty  years  without  the  approval  of  the  voters, 
nor  for  longer  than  fifty  years  under  any  circumstances. 
Every  grant  must  provide  for  the  surrender  to  the  city 
with  or  without  compensation  of  all  property  of  the 
grantee  in  the  streets  at  the  time  of  its  termination.  Fran- 
chise grants  are  required  to  make  provision,  by  way  of 
forfeiture  or  otherwise,  to  secure  efficiency  of  service, 
reasonable  rates  and  maintenance  of  property  in  good 
order  throughout  the  life  of  the  grant.  The  city  council 
is  given  power  to  inspect  the  books  of  account  of  fran- 
chise holders,  which  must  be  kept  in  accordance  with 
forms  prescribed  by  the  council,  and  in  so  far  as  practi- 
cable must  be  uniform  for  all  franchise  holders. 

The  Kansas  law  prohibits  grants  of  franchises  for 
periods  longer  than  twenty  years,  but  with  respect  to 
conditions  of  grants  requires  only  that  they  "shall  protect 
public  and  private  property  and  ensure  proper  remunera- 
tion" to  the  city. 

N"o  restrictions  are  placed  upon  the  franchise-granting 
power  of  the  board  of  commissioners  in  Huntington,  ex- 
cept that  the  proposed  grants  may  be  vetoed  by  the  citi- 
zens' board. 

In  addition  to  a  mandatory  referendum,  all  franchises 
granted  in  Fort  V^T^orth  must  contain  the  provision  that  the 
board  of  commissioners  may  fix  prices  of  service  to  be 
rendered  by  the  grantee,  and  that  the  city  may  purchase 
the  property  operated  under  the  franchise  at  any  time 
after  ten  years  subsequent  to  the  grant  at  the  actual  re- 
placement value  of  the  property,  less  depreciation,  pro- 
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vision  being  made  for  arbitration  to  determine  the  value. 
The  franchise  holder  is  also  required  to  pay  an  annual 
tax  for  the  first  ten  years  of  operation  of  not  less  than 
three  per  cent,  of  gross  earnings.  The  board  of  commis- 
sioners  may  compel  franchise  holders  to  extend  their 
services  if  the  persons  benefiting  by  such  extension  will 
pay  for  its  cost,  or  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  resulting 
revenue  will  pay  a  reasonable  return  on  the  additional 
investment.  No  franchise  may  be  granted  for  longer  than 
twenty-five  years.  Renewals  of  franchisee  may  not  be 
granted  until  twelve  months  preceding  the  termination  of 
the  franchise  in  force.  All  proposed  franchise  grants  to 
be  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote  must  be  published  in 
full  in  two  newspapers  of  the  city  once  a  week  for  at  least 
eight  weeks  preceding  the  election.  The  expense  for  this 
publication  is  borne  by  the  applicant  for  the  franchise. 

The  franchise  sections  of  the  Dallas  charter  prohibit 
granting  of  exclusive  franchise  privileges  or  franchises 
the  operation  of  which  is  deferred  beyond  six  months  after 
the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  or  franchises  authorizing 
persons  or  corporations  to  acquire  the  property  and  rights 
of  franchise  of  a  person  or  corporation  already  holding  a 
franchise.  Like  the  Kansas  cities,  Dallas  may  not  grant 
a  franchise  for  longer  than  twenty  years.  It  may  not  ex- 
tend an  existing  franchise  or  privilege  beyond  the  period 
now  fixed  for  its  termination.  Four  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
receipts  instead  of  three,  as  in  Fort  Worth,  must  be  paid 
to  the  city  by  franchise  holders.  This  payment  in  the 
discretion  of  the  board  of  commissioners  may  be  deferred 
for  three  years  after  granting  the  franchise.  To  enable 
it  to  determine  the  gross  receipts,  the  board  may  conduct 
an  investigation   of  the  books   and   papers  of  franchise 
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holders  and  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses.  The 
board  of  commissioners  has  power  to  fix  and  regulate  rates 
charged  for  service  by  franchise  holders,  but  it  must  grant 
a  hearing  to  the  persons  affected  before  any  change  in 
rates  is  made.  Discrimination  in  rates  and  in  service  is 
prohibited  and  the  board  of  commissioners  is  required  to 
institute  suit  for  forfeit  of  the  franchise  of  the  company 
practicing  such  discrimination.  The  board  may  authorize 
reduced  rates  to  specified  persons  and  the  free  transporta- 
tion of  members  of  the  police  and  fire  departments  of  the 
city. 

In  granting  franchises  Dallas  must  reserve  the  right  to 
purchase  the  property  of  the  grantee,  but  it  may  not  be 
exercised  until  eighteen  years  after  the  grant  is  made.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Dallas  franchise  provisions  is 
that  all  future  franchises  for  street  railroads  must  contain 
the  provision  that  the  board  may  grant  to  other  persons  the 
right  to  operate  cars  over  the  tracks  of  the  first  grantee  as 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  gain  access  to  the  business 
sections  of  the  city.  But  a  reasonable  compensation  must 
be  paid  for  such  use. 

General  statutes  control  franchises  in  Iowa,  and  the 
commission  government  law  contains  no  provisions  relative 
to  them  except  that  they  must  be  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  electors  on  referendum,  and,  with  resolutions  ap- 
propriating money  or  authorizing  street  improvements  or 
contracts,  must  be  placed  on  file  in  final  form  for  public 
inspection  at  least  one  week  before  final  passage. 

Publicity. — Quarterly,  in  Galveston,  the  board  must 

publish  in  the  official  newspaper  of  the  city  a  complete 

financial  statement  showing  the  taxes  and  other  revenues 
6 
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collected  during  the  previous  quarter,  and  how  they  were 
disbursed  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Ordinances  imposing 
a  penalty  for  violation  must  be  published  in  the  official 
newspaper  for  ten  days  after  their  passage.  The  board 
must  admit  the  public  to  all  of  its  sessions. 

Under  the  Iowa  law  the  council  is  required  to  issue 
once  a  month  an  itemized  statement  of  all  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  the  city,  and  a  summary  of  transactions 
during  the  preceding  month.  Annually  it  is  required  to 
have  the  accounts  of  the  city  audited  by  competent  ac- 
countants and  to  publish  the  results  of  such  examinations. 
All  meetings  of  the  council  "at  which  any  person  not  a 
city  officer  is  admitted"  must  be  held  in  public.  In  other 
words,  executive  sessions  may  be  held  if  the  council  de- 
sires, provided  no  unofficial  person  is  present  This  is 
rarely  or  never  done. 

The  publicity  provisions  in  the  Kansas  law  include  the 
requirement  that  quarterly  the  board  shall  publish  in  an 
official  city  paper  a  statement  of  revenues  collected  and 
expended  during  the  quarter;  that  it  shall  publish  pro- 
posed franchise  ordinances  in  an  official  city  paper  once  a 
week  for  three  consecutive  weeks;  that  ordinances  to  be 
submitted  for  referendum  shall  be  published  once  in  each 
of  the  daily  papers,  not  more  than  twenty  nor  less  than 
five  days  before  the  referendum  election;  that  proposed 
ordinances  must  be  read  and  considered  section  by  section 
at  public  meetings ;  and  that  no  ordinance  may  be  passed 
the  day  of  its  first  introduction  except  in  the  case  of  pub- 
lic emergency,  and  then  only  if  so  certified  by  the  mayor 
in  writing.  Never  may  a  franchise  grant  be  construed  as 
an  emergency  measure.  Finally,  the  Kansas  law  requires 
the  publication  of  all  ordinances  after  their  passage  and 
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provides  that  no  ordinance  having  any  object  "beyond  the 
bare  appropriation  of  money"  shall  take  effect  until  it  is 
so  published.  Publication  in  a  book  of  ordinances,  pro- 
vided fifty  copies  are  issued,  is  deemed  a  publication  for 
purposes  of  the  act. 

There  is  no  specific  requirement  in  the  Kansas  law 
that  board  meetings  be  held  in  public. 

Quarterly  statements  of  revenues  and  expenses  are 
required  in  Fort  Worth,  but  ordinances  need  not  be  pub- 
lished, except  franchise  ordinances  or  unless  they  impose 
a  fine,  penalty  or  forfeiture  for  their  violation,  when  pub- 
lication for  five  days  in  an  official  newspaper  is  necessary. 
They  may  be  passed  on  the  day  of  their  introduction.  Pro- 
posed franchise  grants  must  be  published  once  a  week  for 
four  consecutive  weeks  within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
their  passage  before  they  may  become  effective.  Publica- 
tion of  ordinances  in  the  book  of  ordinances  suffices  for 
the  purposes  of  the  charter  irrespective  of  their  imposi- 
tion of  penalties.  In  addition  to  franchise  ordinances, 
those  which  are  described  as  of  a  general  nature  must  lie 
over  for  thirty  days  after  their  passage  and  be  published 
once  a  week  for  four  consecutive  weeks  within  that  time. 
This  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  referendum. 
Board  meetings  must  be  held  in  public. 

Publicity  provisions  in  the  Houston  charter  require 
only  that  the  council  sit  with  open  doors  and  keep  a  public 
journal  of  its  proceedings. 

In  Dallas  the  board  of  commissioners  must  hold  its 
three  meetings  each  week  and  all  special  meetings  in  pub- 
lic. All  ordinances  which  the  charter  requires  to  be  sub- 
mitted for  referendum  must  be  printed  and  copies  mailed 
to  every  voter  with  a  sample  form  of  ballot,  unless  the 
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board  orders  the  ordinance  to  be  printed  in  the  official 
newspaper  of  the  city.  A  "full,  clear  and  complete" 
monthly  statement  of  revenues  collected  and  disburse- 
ments made  must  be  published  in  the  official  newspaper. 
Huntington  follows  the  example  of  other  commission 
cities  in  requiring  all  meetings  of  its  board  to  be  held  in 
the  open.  It  must  keep  the  minutes  of  its  meetings  and 
proceedings  in  a  bound  book  open  for  public  inspection. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  charter  requiring  the  publication 
of  financial  reports,  a  rule  to  which  Houston  and  Hunt- 
ington are  the  only  exceptions. 

Service  Required. — Of  the  ten  cities,  the  boards  of 
commissioners  in  only  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  and  Houston 
are  required  to  give  full  time  service.  Galveston  and  Kan- 
sas cities  under  60,000  and  over  30,000  population  require 
six  hours  daily  service  from  their  mayors.  Other  com- 
missioners are  free  to  give  as  little  or  as  much  time  as  they 
choose.  The  Kansas  law  requires  full  time  service  of 
both  mayors  and  commissioners  in  cities  over  60,000. 
Kansas  City  falls  in  this  class. 

Power  of  Inquiry, — ^Each  of  the  special  charters 
equips  the  board  of  commissioners  with  full  power  to  con- 
duct inquiries  including  the  subpoenaing  of  witnesses, 
compulsory  production  of  books  and  papers  and  compul- 
sory testimony.  In  Kansas  and  Iowa  these  powers  are 
vested  in  the  board  of  civil  service  commissioners. 

In  Houston  the  mayor,  the  city  council  or  a  committee 
of  the  city  council  duly  authorized,  are  not  only  per- 
mitted, but  it  is  held  their  duty  to  investigate  the  depart- 
ments of  city  government  and  the  official  acts  and  conduct 
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of  city  officials.  For  purposes  of  such  investigation  they 
have  the  "power  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths  and  to  examine  such 
persons  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  and  to  compel  the 
production  of  books  and  documents".  Failure  to  appear 
or  answer  is  punishable,  after  contempt  proceedings,  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  False  swearing  is  held  to  be  per- 
jury and  punishable  as  such. 

Houston's  provision  respecting  inquiries  is  incorpo- 
rated verbatim  in  the  Fort  Worth  charter. 

The  powers  of  the  boards  of  Galveston  and  Dallas  to 
conduct  inquiries  are  similarly  comprehensive  and  may 
be  exercised  whenever  the  boards  regard  it  as  necessary  for 
the  more  effective  discharge  of  their  duties. 

Differently  stated,  the  provisions  of  the  Huntington 
charter  place  the  same  powers  of  inquiry  as  are  found  in 
the  charters  of  Houston,  Galveston  and  Fort  Worth,  in 
both  the  board  of  commissioners  and  the  citizens'  board. 

Powers  of  the  Mayor. — In  summary,  the  mayor's 
powers  in  the  different  charters  are  as  follows : 

Galveston. — The  mayor  presides  at  the  meetings  of 
the  commission,  votes  as  a  member  on  all  questions  com- 
ing before  it,  but  has  no  veto  power.  He  is  vested  with 
all  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  mayors  of  the  state  of 
Texas  by  its  constitution  and  general  statutes.  Practi- 
cally limited  in  responsibility  to  the  general  and  not  easily 
performed  duty  of  seeing  that  all  laws  are  enforced,  the 
mayor,  to  find  really  useful  employment,  must  serve  as  a 
general  supervisor  of  the  subordinates  of  his  fellow  com- 
missioners when  those  officials  are  absent  in  private  em- 
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ployment.  He  is  given  no  department  to  administer,  but 
must  devote  six  hours  a  day  to  his  duties  and  receives 
nearly  double  the  salary  of  his  associates  in  the  board. 

Houston. — The  mayor  in  this  city  is  all-powerful. 
The  word  commission  is  not  used  in  the  charter,  the 
board  being  referred  to  as  the  city  council  and  its  members 
as  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  But,  unlike  the  mayors  in 
other  commission  cities,  the  Houston  act  makes  its  mayor 
the  chief  executive  and  administrative  officer.  He  has 
veto  power  over  the  action  of  the  council,  which,  however, 
may  be  overridden  by  majority  vote.  As  a  member  of  the 
council  he  may  first  cast  his  vote  on  questions,  later  veto 
the  action  of  his  associates  if  they  vote  against  him,  then 
vote  on  the  question  of  overriding  his  veto.  Should  the 
mayor's  activities  become  too  pernicious  he  may  be  re- 
moved from  office  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  city  council, 
but  he  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  his 
defence. 

In  all  other  commission  cities  surveyed  the  school 
board  is  wholly  independent  of  the  city  government  and  is 
chosen  by  the  electorate.  In  Houston  the  mayor  names 
the  board,  and  when  appointed  it  must  submit  to  his  ap- 
proval all  of  its  orders  and  resolutions  by  means  of  which 
it  proposes  to  incur  pecuniary  liability. 

The  mayor  names  heads  of  departments  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  council,  and  may  or  may  not  assign  admin- 
istrative duties  to  his  associates  in  the  council,  names  coun- 
cilmanic  committees,  appoints  citizens'  committees  and 
practically  exercises  a  one-man  power  in  Houston's  city 
government.  He  has  power  to  administer  oaths,  has  the 
duty  of  signing  contracts,  and  may  remove  the  incumbent 
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of  any  office,  except  the  comptroller  and  the  corporation 
judge,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  council,  and  may, 
as  a  member  of  the  council,  or  independently,  conduct  in- 
vestigations, subpoena  witnesses,  etc. 

The  mayor  is  also  the  budget-maker  of  the  city.  He 
is  required  to  submit  the  annual  budget  of  expenses  to  the 
council  for  its  approval.  The  council  may  increase,  reduce 
or  omit  any  item,  subject,  however,  to  the  veto  power  of 
the  mayor  who  submits  it.  The  mayor  also  signs  all  war- 
rants. 

Iowa. — ^Under  this  law  the  mayor  presides  at  the 
meetings  of  the  city  council  and  is  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  department  of  public  affairs.  The  duties  of  his  de- 
partment are  not  specifically  defined  in  the  charter,  but 
axe  prescribed  in  each  city  by  ordinance  of  the  counciL 
In  Des  Moines,  as  superintendent  of  the  department  of 
public  affairs,  the  mayor  has  general  supervision  and  over- 
sight over  all  departments  and  offices  of  the  city,  is  made 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  is  required  to  sign 
its  contracts  and  to  have  charge  of  the  preparation  and 
the  publication  of  all  statements  required  by  law,  ordi- 
nance or  by  resolution  of  the  council.  He  is  chairman, 
ex  officio,  of  the  local  board  of  health.  The  corporation 
coimsel,  city  solicitor,  police  judge,  the  library  trustees, 
the  civil  service  commission,  are  members  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  affairs,  and  to  that  extent  are  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  the  mayor.  This  supervision 
in  the  case  of  Des  Moines  is  rather  nominal. 

In  Cedar  Kapids  the  mayor  declared  that  he  was 
recognized  as  the  man  "in  general  charge",  but  that  he 
never    interfered    "imless    there    is   something   radically 
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wrong".  By  ordinance  provision  he  has  charge  of  the 
health  department,  and  in  this  respect  his  powers  are 
different  from  those  of  the  mayor  of  Des  Moines. 

Kansas. — The  mayor  presides  at  the  board  meetings, 
has  general  supervision,  but  also  has  important  tasks  to 
perform.  He  is  the  head  of  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments and  is  especially  responsible  for  the  enforcement 
of  city  ordinances  and  police  regulations.  The  mayor 
may  require  any  officer  of  the  city  to  exhibit  his  accoimts 
and  papers  or  to  report  to  him  in  writing  on  any  mat- 
ter concerning  which  he  desires  information.  He  signs 
all  ordinances,  but  has  no  power  of  veto.  He  must  exe- 
cute and  sign  all  contracts  in  behalf  of  the  city,  sign 
commissions  of  all  elective  or  appointive  officers,  and  all 
orders  upon  the  treasurer  for  the  payment  of  money.  The 
mayor  must  communicate  from  time  to  time  to  the  board 
of  commissioners  information  or  recommendations  which 
in  his  opinion  "may  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the 
finances,  the  police,  health,  security,  ornament,  comfort, 
and  general  prosperity  of  the  city". 

Fort  Worth, — The  charter  says  the  mayor  shall  be 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  city,  and  see  to  it  that  all 
laws  are  enforced,  and  that  he  shall  be  clothed  with  all 
the  authority  vested  in  the  mayors  by  the  constitution  and 
general  laws  of  the  state  of  Texas  where  such  laws  are 
not  in  conflict  with  the  charter. 

In  addition  to  the  general  duties  exercised  by  the 
mayors  of  other  cities,  as  previously  described,  the  mayor 
of  Fort  Worth  assigns  the  members  of  the  commission  to 
various  departments  and  may  re-assign  them  at  will. 
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Dallas, — Besides  general  powers  and  responsibility  for 
enforcing  the  law,  specifically  mentioned  in  the  charter, 
the  mayor  is  required  to  see  that  all  franchise  provisions 
are  complied  with.  He  nominates  all  appointive  officers 
except  the  auditor,  but  his  nominations  are  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  board  of  commissioners.  He  not 
only  votes  as  a  member  of  the  board,  but  has  power  of 
suspensory  veto  over  its  actions.  All  ordinances,  resolu- 
tions or  motions  of  the  board  before  they  take  efiFect  must 
be  presented  to  him  for  approval  and  signature.  If  he 
disapprove  them,  the  act  of  the  commissioners  is  suspended 
for  a  period  of  seven  days,  after  which  time  they  may 
repass  the  measure  over  the  veto  of  the  mayor  by  majority 
vote.  The  mayor  may  cast  his  vote  with  the  other  mem- 
bers on  the  question  of  overriding  his  veto.  If  the  mayor's 
action  is  sustained  by  the  commission  the  matter  to  which 
it  relates  may  not  come  before  the  board  again  within  six 
months. 

The  mayor  has  no  power  to  designate  department 
heads.  This  is  done  by  the  board  as  a  whole.  But 
the  mayor  appoints  a  park  board  which  has  complete 
jurisdiction  over  the  management  of  the  parks.  This 
board  consists  of  the  mayor,  ex  officio,  and  four  citizen 
members,  serves  without  compensation,  and  is  prac- 
tically free  from  the  control  of  the  central  city  gov- 
ernment. 

Huntington. — The  mayor  has  no  veto  power,  nor 
other  powers  greater  than  his  fellow  commissioners.  He 
presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  commission,  designates 
heads  of  departments,  and  is  called  upon  to  exercise  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  affairs  of  the  government.     He 
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serves  as  the  head  of  any  department  to  which  he  may 
designate  himself. 

•  Business  Methods. — ^Various  provisions  found  in  com- 
mission charters  to  govern  business  methods  are  discussed 
in  detail  in  later  chapters.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
they  do  not  uniformly  or  even  generally  fasten  upon  offi- 
cials an  obligation  to  conduct  the  business  of  their  cities 
with  methods  consonant  with  the  business  aims  of  commis- 
sion government.  To  this  general  statement  there  are,  of 
course,  some  exceptions  which  will  be  noted  later. 


OHAPTEE  IV 

MERITS   AND  LIMITATIONS    OF   COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT 

Merits  of  Commission  Government. — Several  volumes* 
have  been  published  to  record  the  testimony  of  observers 
and  officials  as.  to  the  merits  of  commission  government  in 
operation.  There  seems  to  be  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice 
to  the  conclusion  that  cities  adopting  the  commission  plan 
find  it  a  vast  improvement  over  the  government  which  it 
superseded. 

First-hand  observation  of  commission  government 
confirms  the  claim  that  it  at  least  leads  to  official  effort  to 
give  better  service,  and,  on  the  whole,  to  more  exacting 
demands  on  government  by  the  public.  Unquestionably, 
too,  whether  because  of  the  impetus  of  change,  or  because 
in  the  new  scheme  there  is  a  greater  capacity  for  getting 
things  done,  commission  cities  have  experienced  a  period 
of  official  activity  immediately  following  the  adoption  of 
the  new  plan. 

On  seeing  commission  government  in  action,  one  ac- 
customed to  government  departments  is  not  impressed  with 

* ' '  The  Dethronement  of  the  City  Boss, ' '  John  S.  Hamilton, 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Co.;  **City  Government  by  Commission, ' '  edited 
by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.;  "Commission  Gov- 
ernment in  American  Cities,"  Ernest  S.  Bradford,  The  Macmillan 
Co.;  "Commission  Government  in  American  Cities,''  The  Annals  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  1911. 
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the  show  of  efficiency  which  ardent  advocates  of  the  sys- 
tem claim  for  it  in  written  description  of  its  work.  But 
its  superiority  to  the  customary  manner  of  city  govern- 
ment is  sufficiently  apparent  to  make  the  conclusion  safe 
that  where  cities  are  badly  governed  they  may  in  all 
likelihood  obtain  better  government  by  adopting  the  com- 
mission plan. 

In  only  one  of  the  cities  visited  was  there  found  any 
pronounced  dissent  from  the  claim  that  conunission  gov- 
ernment means  better  government.  In  that  city  the  critic 
of  the  new  form  is  opposed  to  it  largely  on  the  academic 
ground  that,  because  commissioners  are  elected  at  large, 
it  deprives  sections  of  the  community  of  adequate  repre- 
sentation. Though  election  at  large  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  commission  plan,  it  is  no  recent  innovation  and  has 
been  successfully  employed  in  non-commission  cities.  Oc- 
casionally,  elsewhere,  observant  and  sympathetic  citizens 
admit,  too,  that  the  new  scheme  does  not  work  a  miracle 
of  transformation  in  government  service,  and  here  and 
there  a  citizen  will  be  found  who,  formerly  opposed  to  the 
new  plan,  is  still  skeptical  of  its  benefits. 

A  bare  recital  of  the  already  published  claims  made 
for  the  new  plan  of  government  would  require  the  space 
of  an  entire  chapter.  Those  that  seem  best  substantiated 
indicate  effort  to  conduct  the  city  on  business  lines,  usual- 
ly expressing  itself  in  a  pay-as-you-go  policy,  and  avoid- 
ance of  expenditures  in  excess  of  income.  This  reform  in 
financial  practice  is  not,  however,  attributable  to  the  com- 
mission plan  itself,  but  is  a  part  of  the  program  of  ex- 
changing careful  for  the  slipshod  methods  of  city  man- 
agement which  have  occasioned  the  demand  for  the  simpler 
form  of  organization. 
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Whether  commission  government  helps  communities  to 
more  active  interest  in  their  cities  is  difficult  to  test.  Gen- 
erally, newspaper  men  confirm  this  claim.  The  City  Hall 
in  commission  cities  is  a  very  fruitful  source  of  news. 
This  is  true  particularly  of  Des  Moines,  which  is  a  Mecca 
for  travelers  eagerly  seeking  the  secret  of  good  govern- 
ment. But  in  some  commission  cities  it  is  still  true,  as  in 
old  form  cities,  that  certain  newspapers  find  nothing  good 
to  say  of  public  officials,  and  others  are  either  silent  re- 
garding their  deficiencies  or  persistently  defend  them.  In 
Wichita,  Kansas,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the  survey, 
the  city  government  was  bitterly  assailed  each  day  by  one 
of  the  two  principal  papers  and  enthusiastically  cham- 
pioned by  the  other. 

To  an  observer  accustomed  to  a  one-man  city  admin- 
istration the  most  striking  advantage  of  commission  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  eliminates  the  too  conspicuous  and 
overburdened  mayor.  It  brings  into  the  foreground  a 
greater  number  of  men  who  feel  responsible  for  getting 
results.  Because  responsibility  and  conspicuousness  are 
shared,  no  official  is  called  upon  to  give  excessively  of 
his  working  time  to  public  functions,  nor  is  he  so  loaded 
with  responsibilities  that  he  finds  postponing  them  the 
easiest  way  of  escaping  their  demands. 

In  so  far  as  it  places  uppermost  a  demand  for  service 
and  a  desire  to  serve,  and  substitutes  the  single  master- 
ship of  the  electorate  for  a  mastery  divided  between  the 
people  and  a  political  organization,  the  new  plan  permits 
an  official  to  conduct  his  official  life  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  establishing  for  himself  a  record  of  approval 
among  his  constituents.  If  the  effect  of  commission 
government  seems  miraculous  in  some  cities,  it  is  only  be- 
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cause  city  government  has  never  before  been  definitely 
organized  in  the  expectation  t.hat  the  first  desire  of  public 
officials  would  be  to  render  efficient  service. 

The  commission  plan  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
the  natural  impulse  of  officials  will  be  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  their  employers.  It  gives  them  full  rein 
during  good  behavior  in  the  management  of  the  city's 
business  affairs.  It  provides  practically  an  honor  system 
of  organization,  by  placing  office  holders  on  their  mettle 
with  sole  responsibility  to  their  constituents.  It  has  up 
to  date  exhibited  none  of  the  evils  which  "checks  and 
balances",  were  assumed  to  prevent 

Commission  government  is  still  in  the  advantageous 
position  of  showing  its  paces  in  contrast  with  a  slovenly 
and  admittedly  unsuccessful  predecessor,  the  loosely  or- 
ganized government  by  mayor  and  council.  It  is  un- 
questionably a  gain  to  have  a  board  of  officials  assume 
a  business  attitude  toward  their  official  responsibilities. 
It  is  a  greater  gain  to  have  a  community  expect  business 
service  from  its  public  servants.  Where  direct  legislation 
and  the  recall  are  'adopted  officials  seem  more  uniformly 
to  retain  after  election  the  respect  for  their  constituents 
which  they  protested  during  their  candidacies. 


TYPICAL  CLAIMS  OF  GAINS  RESULTING  FROM  COMMIS- 
SION GOVERNMENT 

With  Respect  to  Popular  Control 

Eliminates  party  politics 
Dethrones  the  city  boss 

Prevents  subordination  of  city  administration  to  the 
purposes  of  a  political  organization 
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Establishes  a  short  ballot  and  simplifies  elections 

Unifies  the  city  as  a  political  organism  by  abolishing 
the  ward  system 

Gives  citizens  greater  responsibility  through  the  refer- 
endum, initiative^and  recall 

Creates  a  new  and  better  civic  spirit 

Compels  commissioners,  where  initiative  is  provided, 
to  enact  ordinances  popularly  desired 

Permits  every  citizen  to  participate  through  direct, 
non-partisan  primaries,  in  nomination  as  well  as 
election  of  all  commissioners 

Unifies  public  opinion 

With  Respect  to  Official  Responsibility 

Centralizes  responsibility  so  it  cannot  be  evaded 

Requires  commissioners  to  do  certain  things  or  for- 
feit oflice 

Places  responsibility  for  departmental  administration 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  a  conspicuous  official 

Prevents  commissioners,  by  the  checks  of  publicity 
and  referendum,  from  exercising  harmful  powers 

Provides  salaries  sufficient  to  attract  officials  prepared 
for  responsibility 

Establishes  a  definite  hierarchy  of  subordinate  respon- 
sibility 

Requires  commis^^ioners  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
all  parts  of  the  conmiunity 

With  Respect  to  Administration 

Brings  about  economy 

Provides  a  government  at  work  every  day  in  the  year 

Provides  for  the  administration  of  the  city  the  same 
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concentrated  executive  forces  working  unitedly  in 
its  interests  which  distinguish  every  other  large 
corporation 
Substitutes  efficiency  for  red  tape 
Requires  frequent  meetings  of  the  commissioners  in 
the  daytime  instead  of  one  meeting  a  week  or  a 
month  at  night  under  the  old  council  plan 
Facilitates  and  expedites  transaction  of  business  and 

the  execution  of  public  improvements 
Renders  prompt  attention  to  complaints 
Substitutes  merit  for  "pull"  in  appointments 
Provides  the  impetus  of  a  change 
Restricts  franchise-granting  power 
Compels  publicity  of  proceedings  and  acts 
Requires  full  time  service  of  officials  (in  certain  cases) 
Erects  standards  of  service  and  makes  efficiency  the 

principal  requirement  of  public  officers 
Safeguards  public  service  by  civil  service  provisions 

(occasionally) 
Reduces  taxation 

Obtains  better  terms  for  city  deposits 
Takes  police  force  out  of  politics 
Brings  about  improvements  in  fire  departments 
Keeps  streets  in  better  condition  as  to  repair,  cleanli- 
ness and  lighting 


The  people  nominate  the  candidates 
The  people  elect  the  commissioners 
The  people  control  the  officials 

Commission  government  helps  the  honest  official  to  make 
good;   prevents  the   dishonest  official  from  doing  harm 

(From  Commlssloa  Oovemmeat  campaign  circular, 

Hobokea,  N.  J.,  1911.) 
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Reduces  water  rates 

Increases  wages 

Baises  the  credit  of  the  city  to  par  and  above 

Abolishes  annual  deficits 

Provides  a  better  quality  of  work  both  in  the  direct 

service  of  the  city  and  in  the  service  performed 

by  contract 
Provides  intelligent  and  efficient  municipal  accounting 

Commission  Oovemment  A chievements. — Interviews 
with  mayors  and  city  officials  brought  forth  similar  ac- 
counts of  commission  government  achievements.  They 
say  that  the  government  is  more  responsive  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  that  it  hears  and  acts  upon  complaints  more  prompt- 
ly; that  it  has  undertaken  and  executed  more  extensive 
public  works;  that  it  gives  closer  attention  to  business, 
meeting  daily  or  several  times  a  week;  that  it  aims  at 
getting  better  work  done  for  the  same  money,  or  at  a 
reduced  tax  rate. 

The  mayor  of  Cedar  Kapids  summarizes  as  follows  the 
benefits  resulting  from  commission  government  in  that 
city : 

Commission  government  attends  more  strictly  to  business 

It  is  prompt  in  its  work  and  pays  heed  to  public  com- 
plaints 

The  council  meets  three  times  a  week,  and  disposes  of  all 
business  before  it,  unless  special  investigation  or  pub- 
lic consideration  is  required 

The  new  government  has  settled  the  city  hall  question, 
long  in  controversy,  and  has  provided  a  civic  center  by 
clearing  off  an  island  in  the  Cedar  Kiver  upon  which 
the  city  hall  is  now  located 
7 
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It  has  paved  streets  and  built  bridges,  of  which  the  city 
was  long  in  need 

The  mayor's  assertions  were  borne  out  by  the  testi- 
mony of  various  leading  citizens  who  were  interviewed. 
They  find  in  public  improvement  activity  the  chief  cause 
for  satisfaction  in  the  new  government.  It  was  inability 
to  secure  public  improvements  under  the  council  and 
mayor  system  that  was  largely  responsible  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  new  plan. 

John  Mac  Vicar,  of  Des  Moines,  says  that  commission 
government  in  Des  Moines: 

Promises  a  non-partisan  spirit 

Eliminates  ward  lines 

Provides  for  paid  oflScials,  and  obtains  full  time  service 
Places  full  responsibility  for  administration  in  the  hands 

of  a  responsible  head  of  department 
Puts  appointments  on  an  eflSciency  basis,  because  they  are 

controlled  by  the  board  of  commissioners  and  not  by 

the  department  heads 
Wipes  out  log-rolling,  because  commissioners  are  interested 

in  the  city  as  a  whole  and  not  in  localities 
Has  established  eflSciency  in  public  works.     For  example, 

the  kind  of  paving  now  laid  is  determined  by  the  traf- 
fic and  other  requirements  of  the  street.  Formerly, 
contractors  offering  various  kinds  of  pavement  received 
their  allotments  of  work,  irrespective  of  the  suitability 
of  the  pavement  laid 
Public  buildings  are  constructed  under  careful  plans  and 
supervised  efiiciently 

Leading  Des  Moines  business  men  interviewed  were 
practically  unanimous  in  support  of  the  new  plan,  al- 
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though  some  of  them  had  been  skeptical  at  its  inception. 
They  feel  that  it  has  enhanced  the  attractiveness  of  the 
city,  kept  its  streets  cleaner,  given  better  fire  and  police 
service,  kept  the  pavements  in  better  order,  and  added 
numerous  public  improvements. 

In  addition  to  the  general  benefits  of  responsiveness 
to  the  public  and  dispatch  in  handling  business,  the  offi- 
cials of  Dallas,  Texas,  claim  as  their  chief  accomplish- 
ments the  clarification  of  the  city^s  finances  and  estab- 
lishment of  business  methods  in  city  work- 
Fort  Worth  under  commission  government  has  de- 
voted its  energies  particularly  to  promoting  public  im- 
provements. The  city  is  still  sprawling,  ill-kept,  and 
badly  paved.  On  some  of  its  principal  thoroughfares  the 
dust  lies  inches  thick  in  summer.  These  conditions,  how- 
ever, are  now  under  vigorous  attack.  In  the  four  years 
of  commission  rule  the  city,  at  the  expense  of  abutting 
property  owners,  has  paved  38  miles  of  streets  as  against 
2%  miles  paved  before  the  first  commission  came  into 
power. 

Fort  Worth,  under  the  commission  plan,  has  installed 
a  modem  system  of  accounts,  modeled  on  Houston's  ac- 
counting system,  and  has  organized  a  central  purchas- 
ing agency.  It  has  established  a  dual  water  system, 
a  direct  high-pressure  service  from  the  river  for  fire 
purposes,  and  an  artesian  well  system  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. 

In  speaking  of  the  popular  attitude  toward  commission 
government,  a  well-informed  citizen  observer  of  Fort 
Worth  stated  that,  though  not  everybody  is  pleased  with 
the  new  government,  because  some  citizens  chafe  under 
assessments  levied   against  their  property   for   new   im- 
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provements,  nothing  could  induce  the  town  to  go  back  to 
the  old  system. 

This  view  expresses  the  general  public  attitude  in  each 
of  the  cities,  so  far  as  it  can  be  sounded,  toward  commis- 
sion government.  The  new  plan  has  brought  improve- 
ments, but  it  has  also  brought  some  disappointments.  De- 
spite some  discouragement,  recollection  of  the  dismal 
incapacity  of  the  preceding  government  puts  out  of  ques- 
tion any  serious  thought  of  returning  to  the  old  plan. 
Though  commission  government  has  not  brought  all  that 
it  promised,  it  is  believed  that  further  improvements  will 
be  obtained  more  readily  by  building  upon  the  new  struc- 
ture than  by  returning  to  the  old. 

In  Galveston  commission  government  has  to  its  credit 

* 

the  remarkable  accomplishment  of  rebuilding  the  city  and 
constructing  the  great  concrete  sea  wall  which  has  been 
erected  to  guard  against  future  tidal  waves.  The  normal 
duties  of  the  Galveston  government  are  not  over-exacting 
and  the  service  which  it  gives  seems  to  meet  Galveston's 

« 

present  requirements. 

A  leading  Galveston  newspaper  man  says  that  the 
business  features  of  the  new  plan  are  a  success;  that 
its  administration  is  above  ground,  efficient  and  econom- 
ical. 

With  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  vice  and  liquor 
regulations,  he  finds  little  improvement  over  the  old  sys- 
tem. Public  sentiment  controls  in  these  matters  and  the 
board  of  commissioners  has  not  thought  it  wise  to  run 
counter  to  existing  sentiment  in  attempting  to  enforce  the 
closing  law.  Violation  of  the  Sunday  closing  law  is  said 
to  be  conspicuous. 

For  Houston,  Mayor  Kice  points  especially  to  the  re- 
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duction  in  the  number  of  elective  officers  and  the  substi- 
tution of  a  smaller  number  of  appointive  officers ;  establish- 
ment of  a  central  purchasing  agency,  which  is  conducted 
as  a  part  of  the  mayor's  office ;  the  substitution  of  a  vice- 
president  of  a  national  bank,  who  receives  $50,  for  the 
treasurer  formerly  paid  $2,000  per  annum ;  conversion  of 
the  water  system  from  private  to  city  owned  and  extension 
of  its  service;  new  school  houses  fireproof ed,  and  public 
improvements  extensively  executed. 

In  Kansas  City  the  list  of  officially  claimed  benefits 
includes : 

Changing  the  city  from  a  deficit  to  a  cash  basis  (the  first 

objective  of  commission  government) 
Installation  of  a  modern  system  of  accounts 
Publicity  of  financial  transactions,  expenses  and  revenues 
Increase  in  miscellaneous  revenues 
Reduction  in  number  of  employees  (although  the  budget 

as  a  whole  has  increased) 
Extension  of  improvements  payable  from  assessments  on 

local  property 
Development  of  unimproved  parks 

Topeka  claims  no  special  achievements  for  commission 
government  except  a  general  "tuning  up"  of  government 
efficiency.  The  cost  of  government  has  not  been  lowered, 
one  of  the  reasons  given  being  that  the  old  government 
increased  salaries  on  the  eve  of  its  retirement,  and  the 
new  government  has  not  found  it  expedient  to  reduce  them. 
Prior  to  commission  government  the  city  had  continually 
anticipated  its  revenues,  and  through  overdrafts  spent  next 
year's  taxes  in  advance.  Under  commission  government 
expenditures  are  confined  to  the  proceeds  of  current  levies. 
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Ernest  S.  Bradford,  who  has  carefully  tested  local 
opinion  of  commission  government  success,  concludes  from 
his  inquiry  that  the  introduction  of  the  commission  form 
has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase  in  efficiency  in  munici- 
pal finance,  in  the  care  of  streets,  including  paving  and 
lighting,  has  advanced  the  administration  of  police  and 
health  departments,  though  to  a  less  degree  than  finance 
and  engineering,  and  has  brought  about  a  more  satisfactory 
operation  of  municipal  utilities  and  regulation  of  public 
service  corporations  than  prevailed  under  the  aldermanic 
plan. 

This  seems  to  be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  general  result 
of  the  change.  Intensively  studied,  commission  govern- 
ment's most  conspicuous  effect  seems  to  have  been  upon 
public  improvements.  Activity  in  public  improvements 
has  been  due  in  part  to  a  desire  to  advance  the  city  as  a 
commercial  center,  and  the  commission  has  been  merely 
the  convenient  agency  for  executing  this  purpose.  Citi- 
zens as  a  rule  have  willingly  borne  the  increased  assess- 
ments to  provide  for  improvements  because  they  are  defi- 
nitely taking  into  consideration  the  physical  equipment 
of  their  cities  and  the  character  of  its  public  service  in 
planning  campaigns  for  commercial  betterment.  Indeed, 
thus  far,  the  social  welfare  aim  of  the  commission  move- 
ment is  chiefly  a  commercial  welfare  aim,  but  it  provides 
as  well  the  opportunity  for  a  general  program  of  com- 
munity betterment. 

Limitations  of  the  Commission  Plan, — Those  who 
travel  to  Des  Moines  or  to  Galveston  to  find  their  govern- 
ments patterns  of  business  efficiency  will  come  away  sadly 
disappointed.     Some  of  Des  Moines'  officials  work  con- 
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scientiously  and  extraordinarily  long  hours,  but  they  still 
proceed  very  largely  by  rules  of  thumb,  and  are  only  be- 
ginning to  feel  their  way  in  adopting  scientific  methods 
of  administration. 

Commission  government  in  itself  provides  nothing 
more  than  an  incentive  to  better  service  and  removes  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  the  old  plan  places  in  the  road  of  an 
official  desiring  to  "make  good".  It  gives  him  no  new 
technique ;  it  provides  him  with  no  new  methods ;  it  merely 
liberates  him.  If  he  has  the  capacity  and  the  desire  for 
efficient  service,  commission  government  affords  him  the 
opportunity  to  utilize  his  powers. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  the  commission  govern- 
ment cities  studied  show  little  administrative  progress. 
Unless  the  governments  that  preceded  them  were  wholly 
barren  of  method  and  utterly  incompetent,  the  adminis- 
trative changes  as  yet  wrought  by  commission  govern- 
ment are  not,  for  the  most  part,  especially  noteworthy. 

City  government,  in  its  current  operation,  consists  not 
of  a  series  of  momentous  questions  involving  popular 
liberties,  but  of  humble  routine  services  which  demand 
less  of  patriotism  than  they  do  of  good  business  manage- 
ment Once  or  twice  during  the  course  of  an  administra- 
tion a  great  public  question  may  arise  demanding  an  ex- 
pression of  popular  will,  but  for  the  balance  of  the  time 
mayors  and  commissioners  are  engaged  in  routine  work 
for  which,  after  all,  the  city  primarily  employs  them. 
Commissioners  of  finance  must  keep  accounts  and  audit 
claims.  Commissioners  of  streets  and  improvements  must 
pave  streets,  repair  and  sweep  pavements,  and  build  and 
clean  sewers.  Parks  and  public  health  commissioners  have 
their  routine  problems,  and  so  with  the  commissioner  in 
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charge  of  fire  and  police.  The  efficiency  and  satisfactori- 
ness  of  their  service  will  depend,  not  so  much  on  the  fact 
that  they  are  subject  to  recall  or  that  they  sit  about  a 
directors'  table,  as  on  how  they  proceed  to  organize  their 
departments  and  how  each  day's  work  is  plaimed,  super- 
vised, recorded,  and  its  results  appraised. 

City  government  activities  in  every  function  divide 
themselves  into  two  major  groups — (1)  those  which  re- 
late to  the  purchase  and  supervision  of  services,  and  (2) 
those  which  relate  to  the  acquisition,  care  and  use  of  real 
property,  supplies  and  materials.  Services  which  are  pur- 
chased through  direct  employment  of  technical,  clerical  or 
labor  service  raise  special  problems  of  supervision,  record 
and  control.  Services  which  are  obtained  through  the 
employment  of  contractors  to  execute  public  works,  or 
are  obtained  by  other  impersonal  relations,  involve  their 
special  administrative  problems,  and  so  for  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  real  property,  supplies  and  materials.  But, 
always,  getting  the  business  of  the  city  done  depends  upon 
processes  which  in  every  field  of  activity  involve  practi- 
cal problems  of  administration.  Commission  government 
apparently  has  been  blind  to  the  necessity  for  standard- 
izing on  a  basis  of  reasonable  efficiency  these  routine  proc- 
esses of  government.  This  defect  can  be  remedied  with 
facility,  but  the  fact  remains  that  commission  government, 
as  a  plan,  has  worked  no  revolution  in  the  technique  of 
city  administration.  It  has  advanced  city  business  meth- 
ods only  slightly,  and  has  often  failed  to  bring  them  up 
to  levels  of  efficiency  which  old  form  cities  in  one  respect 
or  another  have  attained. 

Commission  government  as  a  plan  expressed  in  char- 
ters, or  administered  by  the  average  official  now  in  charge 
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of  commission  governed  cities,  leaves  practically  unaf- 
fected 60  per  cent,  of  government's  acts.  It  is  not  a 
method  of  government,  except  as  to  election,  recall  and 
legislation.  It  is  not  a  program  of  social  service  except  as 
it  aims  at  a  more  business-like  administration  of  existing 
governmental  activities.  Commission  government  does 
not  adequately  reach  out  into  the  problems  of  its  com- 
munity. It  has  no  marked  social  welfare  impetus.  In 
illustration  of  this  may  be  pointed  out  the  conspicuous 
neglect  of  health  activities  in  many  of  the  cities  studied. 
The  city  prison  in  Des  Moines,  for  which  the  commission 
is  responsible,  is  a  national  disgrace.  Like  prison  condi- 
tions exist  in  other  commission  governed  cities.  The  jails 
in  Topeka,  Kansas,  and  in  Dallas,  Texas,  would  be  a  blot 
upon  any  city  government. 

You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  hands  the  num- 
ber of  commission  officials  of  the  cities  visited  who  defi- 
nitely conceive  a  city  government  as  an  agency  for  pro- 
moting public  welfare.  None  of  them  is  actuated  by  a 
program  which  seeks  to  equalize  opportunity  among  citi- 
zens for  health,  for  economic  welfare,  for  education,  or 
for  recreation.  Except  in  Houston,  and  indirectly  in 
Dallas,  commission  government  does  not  affect  the  schools. 
It  has  failed  to  utilize  the  splendid  equipment  of  the 
school  system  for  recreation  and  educational  work  among 
the  people. 

Commission  government  may  be  more  responsive  to 
the  public  will,  but  it  is  with  the  responsiveness  of  the 
servant  with  definitely  assigned  duties,  and  not  with  the 
responsiveness  of  constructive  leadership,  studying  and 
anticipating  community  requirements.  No  commission 
in  any  city  visited  has  adequate  facts  on  which  it  can  base 
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a  program  for  city  service.  Des  Moines  does  not  even 
record  its  vital  statistics  nor  register  tuberculosis.  It  is 
nobody's  business  in  Des  Moines  to  study  currently  the 
community's  health  problems;  to  know,  except  for  con- 
tagious diseases,  who  suffer  from  sickness  and  where  and 
why.  The  city's  health  activities  are  practically  confined 
to  sanitary  supervision  of  vaults  and  garbage  receptacles. 
A  few  minutes'  walk  from  City  Hall  brings  one  to  rows 
of  squalid  dwellings  inhabited  by  negroes  and  Italians, 
whose  condition  is  wholly  incompatible  with  model  city 
government 

Politics  and  Personnel  in  Commission  Oovemment. 
— Those  who  assert  that  the  commission  plan,  with  di- 
rect nominations  and  non-partisan  elections,  wipes  out 
politics  claim  too  much.  Even  commissioners  sometimes 
divide  into  cliques  hanging  together  "through  thick  and 
thin".  In  Topeka,  Kansas,  no  attempt  was  made  to  con- 
ceal this  fact.  The  commission  was  divided,  and  divided 
primarily  over  questions  of  patronage. 

The  men  who  are  now  governing  commission  cities  are 
not,  for  the  most  part,  a  new  type  of  public  official  freshly 
drawn  from  private  business,  or  the  professions.  Most  of 
them  are  experienced  office-holders.  The  fact  that  men 
experienced  in  office-holding  have  for  the  most  part  re- 
turned to  office  under  commission  rule  has  caused  no  little 
disappointment  to  those  who  hoped  that  larger  salaries  and 
the  full-time  requirement  would  bring  forward  a  new  type 
of  public  official.  Some  of  the  old  offijcials,  so  returned,  are 
able  men,  as,  for  example,  John  MacVicar  of  Des  Moines, 
who  was  mayor  of  the  city  under  the  old  plan,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  true  that  the  plan  has  not  produced  a  new 
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type  of  office-holder  to  the  extent  expected.  Of  forty-eight 
commissioners  in  office  in  the  cities  studied,  thirty-eight 
had  held  public  office  of  one  kind  or  another  prior  to  their 
appointment.  The  present  mayor  of  Topeka,  under  the 
commission  plan,  held  office  previously  as  president  of  the 
board  of  police  conmaissioners  and  president  of  the  drain- 
age board  of  North  Topeka.  The  present  mayor  of  Cedar 
Rapids  was  previously  a  commissioner  of  finance.  The 
second  mayor  of  Wichita  under  the  commission  .plan  was 
the  last  mayor  under  the  old  system.  The  present  mayor 
of  Galveston  was  a  judge.  In  Fort  Worth  the  present 
mayor  was  mayor  of  North  Fort  Worth  under  the  old  sys- 
tem. In  Houston  four  of  the  commissioners  had  previous- 
ly held  public  office,  as  aldermen,  county  commissioner,  and 
street  commissioner,  respectively.  The  present  mayor  of 
Kansas  City  has  held  various  posts  on  the  police  force, 
from  patrolman  to  captain,  and  has  served  as  sheriff  and 
street  commissioner.  The  remaining  four  commissioners 
had  previously  held  public  office  as  county  auditor,  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council,  water  commissioner,  and  county 
clerk,  respectively.  Two  of  Huntington's  commissioners 
had  previously  held  public  office. 

Because  commissioners  have  previously  held  political 
offices  does  not  mean  that  they  are  devoid  of  business  ca- 
pacity, but,  irrespective  of  previous  political  position,  the 
business  equipment  of  a  board  of  commissioners  is  fairly 
indicated  by  the  private  business  experience  of  its  mem- 
bers. An  analysis  of  the  private  business  of  members  of 
the  several  boards  casts  no  discredit  upon  them  whatso- 
ever, but  indicates  that  they  have  not  been  predominantly 
engaged  in  lines  of  business  requiring  the  kind  of  executive 
ability  which  their  public  positions  demand. 
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The  present  board  of  commissioners  in  Topeka  is 
headed  by  the  mayor,  whose  private  business  is  that  of  a 
grain  merchant  and  miller,  a  man  very  successful  in  busi- 
ness and  .who  surely,  so  far  as  business  equipment  goes,  is 
admirably  suited  to  his  position.  Only  one  of  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  board  (the  commissioner  of  finance) 
has  had  executive  business  experience.  The  commissioner 
of  water  is  a  barber  by  trade,  the  commissioner  of  streets 
is  a  house-mover,  the  commissioner  of  public  buildings, 
parks  and  health  describes  himself  "as  a  cub  reporter, 
though  this  description  does  not  do  him  credit.  You  have 
here  at  least  a  majority  of  the  board  who,  however  per- 
sonally zealous  and  naturally  able  they  may  be,  do  not 
come  to  their  public  positions  with  private  experience  cal- 
culated to  make  them  efficient  executives. 

The  Board  of  Directors^  Analogy. — The  analogy  be- 
tween commission  government  and  boards  of  directors  of 
private  corporations  has  been  considerably  overstated. 
Boards  of  directors  of  corporations  serve  as  regulative 
rather  than  administrative  bodies.  The  boards  of  com- 
missioners consist  of  the  executive  and  administrative 
heads  of  the  government.  The  analogy  between  the  two 
begins  with  the  fact  that  they  are  a  group  of  men  sitting 
about  a  table  considering  measures  in  common,  and  practi- 
cally ends  there. 

Conclusions, — The  commission  plan  prompts  better 
government  by  providing  four  or  five  men  of  the  caliber 
of  the  former  customary  mayor  to  determine  public  policy 
and  to  conduct  work  formerly  committed  to  the  mayor  and 
his  less  responsible  subordinates;  by  giving  an  impetus  to 
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better  practice  through  obtaining  a  popular  declaration 
for  better  practice;  by  inspiring  newly  elected  commis- 
sioners, for  a  time  at  least,  to  give  better  administration, 
because  of  higher  public  expectations;  by  acknowledging 
defects  in  the  old  system  and  therefore  opening  the  door 
to  the  introduction  of  new  methods;  by  connecting 
city  government  with  town  pride  and  local  commercial 
progressiveness ;  by  imparting  to  commissioners  the  inter- 
est and  dignity  of  specialization  in  their  work ;  usually,  by 
paying  them  well  enough  to  justify  their  giving  full  time 
to  city  affairs ;  and  by  eliminating  delay  incident  to  com- 
mittee consideration  of  matters  formerly  requiring  action 
by  the  council. 

If  only  because  it  is  a  complete  change,  the  commission 
plan  proves  beneficial  while  the  novelty  lasts.  It  gives  a 
town  a  new  picture  of  city  government.  It  gives  an  ad- 
ministrator a  new  idea  of  his  job.  It  takes  away  the  old 
fiction  that  the  city's  prime  business  is  to  serve  as  the 
cradle  of  our  liberties,  and  substitutes  the  conception  of 
the  city  as  a  business  enterprise.  It  transfers  an  over- 
conspicuous  and  too  much  lime-lighted  mayor,  oppressed 
with  the  responsibility  of  representing  a  thriving  metrop- 
olis, and  guarding  the  "golden  key"  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  into  a  simple  member  of  a  board  of  business 
agents.  It  sets  up  as  a  pattern  for  city  officials  not  the 
glory  and  ceremoniousness  of  a  governor  or  a  president, 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  some  states,  the  tendency  of  the  old 
plan,  but  makes  him  picture  himself  as  a  business  man  and 
director  of  a  corporation,  hired  not  so  much  to  represent 
as  to  serve  and  to  produce  dividends. 

Commission  government,  though  better  government,  is 
by  no  means  best  government.    Its  adoption  has  no  magic 
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effect  on  the  management  of  city  affairs.  Tt  may  leave 
a  city  just  as  ugly;  it  may  not  prevent  lack  of  attention 
to  public  business  by  officials ;  it  may  fail  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  making  citizens  informed  and  concerned  about 
city  government. 

The  chief  danger  involved  in  the  commission  govern- 
ment movement  is  that,  once  citizens  have  secured  the 
adoption  of  the  plan,  they  will  rely  upon  the  plan  and  not 
upon  citizen  interest  and  insistence  for  furthering  gov- 
ernmental progress.  The  commission  movement  is  not  a 
continuing  effort  to  promote  efficient  government  but  a 
single  peremptory  re-ordering  of  the  governmental  ma- 
chine with  the  expectation  that  it  will  work  more  satisfac- 
torily in  consequence.  Commission  government  associa- 
tions stop  working  when  commission  government  is  at- 
tained. 

Citizens  have  yet  to  learn  that  commission  government 
will  in  the  long  run  be  no  better  than  any  other  govern- 
ment, unless  it  adopts  a  constructive  social  policy  and 
introduces  methods  of  scientific  business  management. 
Moreover,  the  rule  of  the  people  must  be  developed  to 
mean  more  than  elections,  the  initiative,  referendum  and 
recall.  These  are  wholesome  instruments  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  but  they  are  apt  to  prove  disappoint- 
ing if  relied  upon  to  bring  about  good  government. 

They  say  among  efficiency  engineers  that  the  ordinary 
man  is  likely  to  be  efficient  in  spurts.  Given  a  new  job, 
he  does  it  well  for  a  time  until  his  technique  becomes  a 
matter  of  routine,  and  then  strikes  a  "plateau"  from  which 
he  is  likely  to  descend  with  rapidity  unless  new  novelties 
come.  The  commission  plan  is  just  now  something  to 
demonstrate  exceptional  efficiency.     'No  doubt  it  is  more 
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efficient,  by  and  large,  than  the  governments  which  it  sup- 
planted. No  doubt  it  is  doing  a  great  many  things  which 
they  neglected  to  do  and  doing  them  on  the  whole  rather 
well,  but  it  is  very  largely  because  of  old  neglect  and  be- 
cause of  an  enthusiasm  for  playing  a  distinguished  part 
in  a  new  undertaking  that  these  commissioners  are  win- 
ning applause  for  efficiency.  When  two  or  three  commis- 
sions have  been  elected,  and  when  cities  begin  to  speak  of 
their  government  as  "city  hall"  again,  instead  of  the 
"commission  plan,"  then  deterioration  will  come  just  as 
surely  as  it  exists  under  the  old  scheme,  unless  an  ad- 
ministrative mechanism  is  built  up  to  do  automatically 
what  now,  in  various  places,  is  accomplished  in  "new 
broom"  enthusiasm. 


SUMMABY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  AS  TO  WHAT  COMMISSION 

GOVEBNMENT  IS  AND  IS  NOT 


It  is  a  form  of  organiza- 
tion and  a  device  for  popu- 
lar control  of  officials  and 
of  some  official  acts 

It  is  an  experiment,  but 
a  rational,  not  a  revolution- 
ary, one.  It  provides  for 
board  government  instead 
of  "checks  and  balances" 

Usually  it  provides  for 
direct  primaries  and  non- 
partisan elections,  and  in- 
creasingly adds  direct  leg- 
islation and  the  recall  to  the 
board  plan 


It  commits  a  munici- 
pality to  nothing  save  to 
the  theory  of  "popular 
rule" 

It  is  not  a  method  ex- 
cept as  to: 

Election 

Recall 

Legislation 

It  is  not  the  commission 
plan  that  eliminates  the 
party  boss,  but  the  direct 
primary  plan,  and  even  this 
plan  does  not  invariably  do 
so 
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It  is  a  simpler,  less  pre- 
tentious, less  ceremonious 
method  of  organizing  a  mu- 
nicipality 

It  is  a  forward  step  in 
municipal  government,  but 
one  that  may  prove  disap- 
pointing unless  other  for- 
ward steps  are  taken  to  in- 
sure adequate  and  econom- 
ical administration  and  the 
prosecution  of  a  social  pro- 
gram 

It  makes  it  possible  for 
heads  of  departments  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  ac- 
tual work  of  government, 
when  they  are  better  paid 
and  (supposedly)  on  full 
time 

It  makes  possible  better 
jud^ent  on  matters  of 
public  policy  because  four 
or  five  heads  have  a  chance 
to  think  regarding  them  in- 
stead of  one  or  two 

It  dims  the  conspicuous- 
ness  of  a  too  conspicuous 
and  hence  preoccupied 
mayor 

It  compels  publicity  of 
and  affords  opportunity  for 
popular  objection  to  all 
franchise  grants 


It  is  not  a  city  program 
except  that  it  aims  at  better 
government 

It  is  not  a  short  cut  to 
good  government,  but  it  is 
an  aid  to  better  govern- 
ment 

It  is  not  a  cure-all  for 

municipal  ills 

It  has  not  produced  a 
new  type  of  office  holder  to 
the  extent  often  asserted, 
though  it  has  improved  ser- 
vice rendered  by  the  old 
type      ^ 

It  is  not  incompatible 
with  the  admixture  of  poli- 
tics and  city  business, 
though  generally  it  elimi- 
nates  "party"   politics 

It  does  not  make  graft- 
ing impossible  because  it 
does  not  of  itself  provide 
the  means  for  detecting 
graft  in  contracts,  job  loaf- 
ing or  padded  payrolls 

It  does  not  mean  that 
collusion  and  corruption  are 
impossible  because  com- 
binations can  be  made  by 
three  or  four  men  as  read- 
ily as  by  ten  or  fifteen 

It  does  not  prevent  sec- 
tionalism in  improvements 
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It  leaves  practically  un-  because  the  work  of  im- 
affected  50  per  cent,  of  of-  provement  is  not  yet  based 
ficial  acts  on    city    plans,    though    it 

largely    obviates    sectional 

log-rolling 


CHAPTER  V 
THE   EFFICIENCY  MOVEMENT 

Origin  of  the  Movement. — Through  a  catastrophe 
Galveston  learned,  what  many  cities  do  not  yet  appreciate, 
that  government  is  the  indispensable  instrument  of 
eflPective  community  cooperation.  To  equip  its  govern- 
ment to  take  leadership  in  rebuilding  the  wrecked  city  and 
safeguarding  it  from  a  recurrence  of  the  tidal  wave,  the 
citizens  of  Galveston  resorted  to  the  commission  plan. 
Similarly,  the  efficiency  movement  in  cities  grew  out  of 
recognition  of  the  dependence  of  community  welfare  upon 
government  activity.  It  began  in  1906  in  an  effort  to 
develop  the  potential  forces  of  city  government  for  har- 
nessing to  the  work  of  social  betterment.  It  was  not  a 
tax-saving  incentive  nor  a  desire  for  economy  that  inspired 
this  first  effort  to  apply  modem  efficiency  tests  to  munici- 
pal government,  but  the  conviction  that  only  through  effi- 
cient government  could  progressive  social  welfare  be 
achieved,  and  that,  so  long  as  government  remained  ineffi- 
cient, volunteer  and  detached  effort  to  remove  social  handi- 
caps would  continue  a  hopeless  task. 

The  efficiency  movement  is  not  trying  to  convert  city 
government  into  a  master  philanthropist.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  aims  to  remove  city  government  from  its  isolation, 
and  to  make  it  the  customary  and  accepted  common  agency 
for  ^^getting  things  done"  by  all  groups  of  citizens  in  the 

100 
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A  FEW  LARGER  BENEFITS 

OF 
MUNICIPAL  RESEARCH  FOR  NEW  YORK  CITY 

From  "  Six  Years  of  Municipal  Research,"  1912 

Establishment  of  the  principle  that  the  majority  has  no  right 
to  impose  wasteful  and  incompetent  government  upon  the 
minority — through  the  removal  by  Governor  Hughes  of 
Borough  President  Aheam  on  evidence  of  incompetence 
and  waste  first  furnished  by  the  Bureau 

Reorganization  of  the  department  of  finance  with  notable 
improvements  in  its  methods  of  inspection,  audit,  pay- 
ment, collection,  reports,  etc. 

Accoimting  revision  for  all  city  departments  with  beginnings 
of  time  sheets  and  service  records  as  the  basis  for  audit- 
ing payrolls 

Budget  reform,  budget  exhibits,  budget  publicity,  budget 
conferences  of  social  workers,  clergymen  and  taxpayers 

Conversion  of  the  commissioners  of  accoimts  oflSce  from  a 
handicap  to  civic  progress  into  a  potent  agent  for  efficiency 
and  honesty 

An  increase  of  $2,000,000  a  year  in  revenues  due  to  the  reor- 
ganization of  water  collection  methods 

System  and  economy  substituted  for  waste  and  chaos  in  the 
repairs  and  stores  methods  of  the  water  department  and  in 
the  purchasing  and  repair  methods  of  the  police  depart- 
ment 

Establishment  of  a  bureau  of  child  hygiene  in  the  department 
of  health  and  the  extension  of  its  work  for  school  children 
and  infants 

Cessation  of  many  slaughter  house  evils  through  more  effi- 
cient inspection  by  the  department  of  health 

Recovery  of  $723,000  from  street  railway  companies  for  pav- 
ing done  at  public  expense  between  the  companies'  rails, 
and  suits  pending  for  $300,000 
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execution  of  public  purposes  upon  which  they  divide 
neither  because  of  racial,  sectarian,  social,  economic  nor 
political  differences. 

It  attempts  to  substitute  for  fractional,  isolated,  ill- 
equipped  and  cross-purpose  social  welfare  work  a  city- 
wide,  community-planned  and  community-executed  pro- 
gram of  city  betterment.  It  recognizes  in  health  work, 
public  education,  public  charities,  public  works,  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  housing  control,  and  public  recreation, 
in  short,  the  whole  field  of  city  government's  activities, 
opportunity  to  deal  directly  with  conditions  which  handi- 
cap or  promote  personal  efficiency  and  retard  or  advance 
community  well-being. 

It  is  an  uncompromising  fact  that  municipal  misgov- 
emment  has  been  tolerated  in  large  part  because  the  per- 
sonal benefits  of  good  government  did  not  seem  sufficient 
to  reward  the  great  personal  effort  involved  in  achieving 
them.  In  general,  the  tasks  left  to  government  have  been 
either  the  delegated  attributes  of  sovereignty  or  those 
which  could  not  be  successfully  exploited  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  may  have  been  a  wise  and  necessary  course  to 
pursue  in  working  out  the  development  of  a  new  country, 
but,  wise  or  not,  it  has  left  unsettled  a  host  of  community 
problems  that  can  never  be  settled  by  private  effort. 
Wages,  poverty,  destitution,  unemployment  and  food  sup- 
ply are  all  terms  foreign  to  city  government  vocabularies, 
as  expressed  in  charters,  ordinances  or  official  reports,  but 
represent  the  intimate  problems  of  city  life  which  insis- 
tently press  for  solution. 

Efficiency  and  Commission  Movements  Contrasted. — 
The  efficiency  movement  necessarily  adopts  as  its  point 
of  beginning  the  ascertainment  and  study  of  facts  regard- 
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ing  community  needs  and  city  government's  services.  It  is 
the  gap  between  these  needs  and  services  which  affords  the 
opportunity  for  introducing  efficiency  methods  into  city 
government  Before  governmental  services  are  extended 
to  meet  the  demands  of  progressiveness,  it  is  obviously  de- 
sirable to  have  present  activities  efficiently  conducted.  The 
efficiency  movement  has  therefore  addressed  itself  to  bring- 
ing city  business  methods  up  to  the  level  of  best  private 
business  methods,  clarifying  city  finances,  establishing 
accurate  records  of  transactions,  simplifying  organization, 
centralizing  responsibility,  eliminating  waste,  checking  op- 
portunities for  graft,  and,  through  publicity,  keeping  the 
community  informed  of  current  governmental  happenings. 

Commission  government  seeks  to  achieve  all  these 
things  by  changing  the  form  of  government,  assuming  that 
relief  from  the  obstacles  to  efficiency  erected  by  the  checks 
and  balances  of  a  government  of  divided  responsibilities 
will  enable  the  officials  and  public  desiring  efficiency  to 
attain  it.  The  efficiency  movement,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
given  its  attention  to  administrative  methods  and  publicity 
of  facts  regarding  them,  rather  than  to  forms  of  organiza- 
tion, on  the  theory  that  inadequate  or  wasteful  methods, 
and  citizen  ignorance  of  citizen  business  are  at  present  the 
principal  obstructions  to  progressive  government. 

Obviously,  the  efficiency  movement  and  the  commission 
government  movement,  the  two  great  forces  now  energiz- 
ing American  city  progress,  are  not  irreconcilable.  Every 
part  of  the  efficiency  program  is  applicable  to  a  commis- 
sion governed  city.  Commission  government's  centraliza- 
tion of  power  and  elimination  of  useless  formalities  are 
assets  of  great  value  in  planning  efficiency  effort. 

The  commission  government  movement  starts  with  the 
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THE  WORK  OF  A  CITIZENS'  AGENCY 
Cost  of  Municipal  Research  for  New  York  City — 

DBPARTMBNTAL  STUDIES:  ANALTSIS,  DESCRIPTION,   CRITICISM,  CON- 
STRUCTIVE SUGGESTION,  PUBLICITY 

Finance, 

1  Plans  for  reorganization 

2  Installation  oiuniform  accounts  in  city  departments 

3  City    budget — schedules    for    information,    estimate    analysis,    budget    exhibit, 

collaboration  with  special  committee  of  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 

4  Real  estate  transactions— police  training  groimd,  bureau  of  real  estate 

5  Private  institutions  receiving  city  fimds 

6  Tenement  house 

7  Parks,  Manhattan  and  Richmond 

8  Water,  revenues  and  administration 

9  Health, — bureau  of  child  hygiene,  operative  records,  etc 

10  Police, — bureau  of  repairs  and  supplies 

11  Street  cleaning 

12  Public  charities 

13  Bellevue  and  allied  hospitals 

14  Borough  of  Manhattan — ^reorganization 

15  Lighting  of  public  buildings 

16  Borough  of  Brooklyn 

17  Borough  of  Bronx 

18  Public  libraries 

19  Docks  and  ferries 

20  Civil  service 

21  Board  of  assessors 

22  Board  of  aldermen,  calendar,  reports,  inquiries 

23  Board  of  estimate,  calendar,  meetings,  inquiries 

24  Fire 

25  Weights  and  measures 

26  Courts 

27  Bridges 

COOPERATION   WITH  INVESTIGATION  COMMITTEES,  ETC. 

28  Commissioner  of  accounts. 

29  Charter  revision  commission^,  joint  legislative  committee  on  city  finance,  revision 

of  city  ordinances 

30  Referee  in  re  city  debt,  preparation  of  memorandum  and  brief  which  made  possible 

and  necessary  the  settlement  of  important  principles  never  before  recognized 
in  computing  the  city's  debt 

MISCELLANEOUS   STUDIES 

31  Condemnation  commissions 

32  Central  purchasing  agency  and  standardization  of  contracts 

33  School  studies,  reports  and  bulletins 

34  Inspection  of  licenses 

35  Street  railway  franchises 

36  EflSciency  records 

37  Efficient  municipal  accounting  and  reporting  (Metz  Fund)   

GENERAL:  UNDISTRIBUTED   "OVERHEAD  CHARGES" 

38  Executive  salaries  and  miscellaneous  investigations 

39  Rent 

40  Telephone 

41  General  expense,  audit,  etc 

42  Stationery,  printing  and  office  supplies 

43  Postage,  office 

44  Carfares  and  railroad  fares 

45  Meals , 

46  Furniture  and  fixtures 

47  Library  clippings  and  files 

48  Reports  ancf  bulletins,  including  postage 

49  Litigation 
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TO  PROMOTE  EFFICIENT  QOVERNMENT 
Five  Years,  1907-1911— Including  Metz  Fund 
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complete  taking  over  of  the  machinery  of  government. 
The  efficiency  movement  originated  in  and  is  still  largely 
carried  on  by  citizen  agencies,  cooperating,  it  is  true,  with 
public  officials,  but  expressing  citizen  rather  than  official 
initiative.  The  commission  government  movement 
"moves"  from  city  to  city  and  accomplishes  its  purpose 
when  the  commission  plan  is  adopted.  The  efficiency 
movement  undertakes  the  unending  task  of  continually  im- 
proving government  action  and  effectiveness  to  correspond 
with  advancing  needs  and  development  in  the  science  of 
administration. 

Extent  of  Efficiency  Movement. — ^From  1906-1912, 
citizens  in  New  York  contributed  upwards  of  $500,000 
to  enable  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Eesearch  of  that  city 
to  employ  experts  who  have  cooperated  with  city  officials 
in  putting  New  York  City's  business  on  an  efficiency  ba- 
sis. Modeled  on  the  New  York  bureau,  similar  agencies 
in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Hoboken,  N.  J., 
and  elsewhere  have  in  the  past  six  years  received  $300,000 
from  the  citizens  of  their  respective  communities  for  like 
work.  Mayors,  comptrollers,  heads  of  departments  have 
in  all  these  cities  actively  taken  up  the  task  of  moderniz- 
ing the  methods  of  their  governments.  Milwaukee  and 
Boston  have  established  official  bureaus  of  efficiency,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  organized  an  official 
Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency — all  to  apply  the 
methods  of  the  efficiency  movement  to  governmental  de- 
partments and  problems. 

First  Steps. — So  great  has  been  the  task,  first  under- 
taken, of  instituting  efficient  business  practices  in  city  de- 
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partments,  that  for  these  first  years  the  major  part  of  the 
work  of  citizen  efficiency  agencies  has  been  devoted  to  co- 
operation with  public  officials  in  reorganizing  budgets,  ac- 
counting, purchasing,  storekeeping,  timekeeping,  and  to 
providing  a  fact  basis  for  administration.  For  this  reason, 
despite  already  extensive  emphasis  upon  health,  education, 
housing  and  dependency,  the  mistaken  idea  is  still  general 
that  those  interested  in  promoting  efficiency  in  government 
are  concerned  only  with  business  methods,  efficient  ac- 
counting and  the  technical  aspects  of  budget  making,  etc., 
— in  short,  the  means  and  methods  of  government  rather 
than  its  program  and  objectives. 

While  the  efficiency  movement  aims,  it  is  true,  at  effi- 
cient business  methods  in  cities,  the  scope  of  its  purpose  is 
as  wide  as  the  five  standards  by  which  it  holds  municipal 
efficiency  must  be  tested.    These  standards  are : 

1  Efficiency  of  service  program  or  objectives  toward 

which  government  activities  are  directed 

2  Efficiency  of  organization,  with  reference  to  facilitat- 

ing the  economical  execution  of  the  service  program 

3  Efficiency   of   method   which   will   provide  the   best 

means  for  performing  each  separate  function  and 
task  of  city  government 

4  Efficiency  of  personnel — conceived  of  as  a  specially 

trained,  socially  minded,  skillfully  directed  and 
permanently  employed  corps  of  municipal  work- 
ers to  man  the  organization  and  to  devise,  super- 
vise and  employ  methods  to  execute  an  efficient 
program  of  service 

5  Efficient   citizenship,    equipped    through   intelligence 

regarding  citizen  needs,  and  armed  with  facts  re- 
garding government  conditions  and  results,  to  co- 
9 
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operate  with  public  officials  in  enlarging  the  use- 
fulness of  government  and  insuring  its  adherence 
to  established  standards  of  efficiency 

It  is  against  the  background  of  these  standards  that 
commission  government  methods  will  be  discussed  in  the 
following  chapters, 

1  An  Efficient  City  Program.-^To  learn  what  govern- 
ment, under  existing  laws  and  existing  plans,  is  respon- 
sible for,  is  the  first  step  in  testing  efficiency  in  city  work. 
It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  most  costly  ineffi- 
ciency is  not  extravagance  or  waste  in  executing  work, 
but  failure  to  plan  work  so  that  it  will  adequately  meet 
community  requirements.  If  departmental  activities  are 
misdirected,  it  is  poor  consolation  to  the  taxpayer  and 
to  the  public  to  know  that  taxes  are  comparatively  low, 
that  supplies  are  purchased  at  reasonable  prices  and  that 
employees  give  full  day's  service. 

Nowhere  is  the  inefficiency  resulting  from  misdirected 
work  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  execution  of  public 
improvements.  Wrong  city  planning  and  no  city  planning 
are  costing  American  cities  infinitely  more  than  ineffi- 
ciency and  graft  in  the  construction  of  public  works. 

Unwise  location  of  school  buildings,  because  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  location  of  school  popula- 
tion, is  not  mitigated  by  economy  and  efficiency  in  school 
construction.  Erecting  bridges  where  tunnels  should  be 
built,  inadequate  water  provision,  crowding  factories 
into  home  sections,  indiscriminate  location  of  railroad  ter- 
minals and  rights  of  way  are  the  physical  evidences  of 
community  shortsightedness  and  governmental  inefficiency 
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that  have  a  disastrous  if  unobtrusive  effect  upon  edu- 
cation, health,  and  other  municipal  activities. 

To  frame  an  efficient  city  program,  then,  two  steps  are 
necessary:  first,  ascertaining  the  work  and  services  that 
charters  and  general  laws  require,  that  government  depart- 
ments are  authorized  to  perform,  and  that  citizens  now 
assume  that  government  has  undertaken ;  second,  studying 
conmiunity  conditions,  with  reference  both  to  the  already 
established  activities  of  government  and  to  existing  needs 
toward  which  community  services  have  not  as  yet  been 
directed. 

Social  surveys  bring  together  in  a  single  picture  com- 
munity conditions  with  which  government  is  concerned. 
In  large  communities  social  surveys  can  best  be  made  with 
reference  to  particular  governmental  functions  or  closely 
related  groups  of  functions.  Thus  a  study  of  the  efficiency 
of  education,  health,  charities  or  public  works  departments 
must  bring  facts  to  light  regarding  the  scope  and  efficiency 
of  present  activities  and  the  educational,  health,  charitable 
or  public  improvement  needs  of  the  city  as  yet  unaffected 
by  the  plans  or  activities  of  the  departments  in  question. 

Obviously,  efficient  health  work  is  impossible  without 
knowledge  of  community  health  conditions.  It  required 
a  great  many  years  for  New  York's  health  authorities  to 
associate  its  shamefully  high  infant  mortality  with  paren- 
tal ignorance  and  impure  milk.  When  their  relation  was 
appreciated  measures  of  attack  included  home  visits  to 
sick  babies,  educational  placards  distributed  in  the  tene- 
ments and  class-room  instruction  of  school  girls  in  ele- 
mentary hygiene  of  child-care.  But  a  marked  reduction 
in  infant  mortality  was  not  brought  about  until  study 
of  home  conditions  showed  that  tenement  mothers  needed, 
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in  addition,  an  opportunity  to  obtain  pure  milk  and  timely 
advice  and  medical  attention  in  advance  of  the  sickness  of 
their  babies.  In  the  first  six  months  of  municipally  con- 
ducted milk  depots  and  baby  clinics,  supplemented  with 
home-visiting  by  nurses,  1,100  lives  were  saved. 

That  sectional  surveys  of  city  conditions  may  bring 
forward  at  once  increased  opportunities  for  effective  com- 
munity cooperation  was  shown  in  a  recent  study  of  New 
York  City's  relations  to  private  charitable  institutions. 
This  study 'began  to  determine  the  efficiency  and  economy 
with  which  city  funds,  now  aggregating  $5,000,000,  are 
expended  by  these  institutions.  During  the  course  of  the 
inquiry  many  conditions  promoting  waste  and  permitting 
misuse  of  funds  were  discovered.  But  infinitely  more  im- 
portant than  this  discovery  was  the  conclusion  reached  by 
the  inquiry,  that,  however  efficiently  the  institutions  them- 
selves might  be  conducted,  the  city,  so  long  as  it  confined 
its  concern  for  destitution  to  the  commitment  of  some  of 
its  victims  to  private  institutions  at  public  expense,  could 
not  possibly  deal  efficiently  with  the  problem  of  depend- 
ency. 

In  New  York  City  twenty  thousand  children  are  sup- 
ported in  private  institutions,  at  public  expense,  being 
committed  because  of  the  death  or  dependency  of  their 
parents.  Causes  of  death  and  dependency  are  methodi- 
cally recorded  in  great  registers  in  the  children's  bureau, 
and  once  a  year  are  summarized  for  publication  in  the 
report  of  the  department  of  charities.  They  show  that 
illness,  death  and  desertion  are  the  principal  reasons  which 
lead  parents  to  give  over  to  the  city  the  care  of  their 
children.  But,  despite  its  records  and  despite  the  ap- 
parent preventability  of  these  causes,  the  city  still  limits 
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its  concern  for  needy  children  applying  for  commitment 
to  placing  them  in  institutional  homes. 

Every  dollar  contributed  by  the  city  for  the  care  of 
children  in  private  institutions  might  be  spent  with  maxi- 
mum efficiency;  every  child  conmiitted  might  truly  be  a 
child  whose  parents  are  incapable  of  supporting  him.  Yet 
efficiency  in  this  field  of  municipal  service  will  not  be  at- 
tained imtil  New  York  addresses  itself,  as  Kansas  City 
proposes  to  do,  to  the  correction  and  prevention  of  the 
causes  which  manufacture  dependency. 

School  systems  with  programs  of  instruction  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  continue  a  process  of 
education  with  eyes  closed  to  present-day  after-school  needs 
of  children  going  from  classrooms  to  factories  or  mercan- 
tile establishments.  Not  one  school  superintendent  in  a 
thousand  has  attempted  to  learn  the  occupations  of  chil- 
dren one,  two  or  four  years  after  graduation  in  order  to 
adapt  courses  of  instruction  to  common  occupational  re- 
quirements. 

Clearly  no  city  government,  no  citizen  agency,  no  com 
munity  can  achieve  efficiency  in  any  branch  of  city  service 
merely  by  bringing  about  precision,  orderliness  and  econ- 
omy in  the  performance  of  existing  tasks.  Efficient  gov- 
ernment must  match  its  efforts  against  a  background  of 
knowledge  regarding  opportunities  for  service. 

2  Efficiency  in  Organization. — The  general  features 
of  city  organization  are  properly  and  usually  determined 
by  charter  provision.  Efficient  charter  preparation  must 
involve  a  great  deal  more  than  the  adoption  or  adaptation 
of  some  standard  plan.  To  provide  for  a  board  of  com- 
missioners, a  mayor  and  council,  or  a  commissioner  of 
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police,  a  director  of  public  safety,  and  a  commissioner  of 
public  works  is  not  making  provision  for  an  organization 
to  conduct  the  general  city  government,  or  police,  fire,  or 
public  works  departments.  The  major  divisions  of  munic- 
ipal activity  consist  of  groups  of  sub-functions,  each  in- 
volving a  special  character  of  work,  special  forms  of  or- 
ganization and  requiring  special  ability  and  training  on 
the  part  of  supervisors. 

Fortunately,  legislatures  or  charter  commissions  are 
not  required  to  frame  schemes  of  charter  organization  out 
of  "whole  cloth".  Charter  legislation  is  now  generally 
charter  revision  or  charter  re-arrangement.  Not  even  com- 
mission government  is  completely  new  under  the  top. 
Whether  revised  charters  are  first  drafted  by  more  or  less 
amateur  citizens  or  by  legislative  committees,  lines  of  ac- 
tivity and  forms  of  organization  are  affected  by  existing 
activities  and  existing  organization.  But  just  as  a  wise 
program  of  service  for  government  must  be  based  on 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  so  a  plan  of  departmen- 
tal and  internal  departmental  organization  must  be  based 
upon  an  understanding  of  existing  functions  and  the  abil- 
ity or  failure  of  organization  and  methods  to  meet  serv- 
ice requirements. 

Perhaps  the  most  scientific  attempt  to  frame  a  charter 
for  any  American  city  was  that  made  by  the  Ivins  Com- 
mission appointed  for  New  York  City  by  Governor  Hughes 
in  1907.  When  this  commission  began  its  work  consid- 
erable dissatisfaction  prevailed  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment. Various  city  departments  had  for  several  years 
been  undergoing  investigation,  revealing  a  general  low  state 
of  efficiency.  A  great  many  theories  had  been  formulated 
to  correct  defects  so  made  known.     Members  of  the  com- 
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mission  themselves  had  either  held  public  office,  were  pub- 
lic officials  during  their  time  of  membership  in  the  com- 
mission,  or  were  active  in  public  work,  and  in  consequence 
were  possessed  of  definite  views  regarding  needed  changes. 

The  commission  proceeded,  however,  on  the  assumption 
that  intelligent  charter  revision  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  first-hand,  fresh  knowledge  of  how  government  is 
now  organized  and  how  it  now  conducts  its  work.  Actual 
organization  and  actual  procedure  could  not  be  learned 
from  a  study  of  the  charter.  Heads  of  departments,  never 
having  analyzed  the  machinery  under  their  direction,  could 
not  be  called  upon  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  how 
it  was  constituted  and  how  it  operated. 

To  obtain  this  information  the  commission  requested 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  to  chart  the  organiza- 
tion of  every  city  department,  to  show  by  schedule  what 
was  being  done,  who  was  doing  it,  the  organization  pro- 
vided and  the  exact  powers  and  duties  of  every  unit  in  the 
departmental  structure.  For  the  first  time  what  the  city 
government  was  in  fact  was  shown  graphically.  By  refer- 
ence to  the  charted  plan  of  organization  and  schedules 
of  powers  and  duties,  discussion  of  defects  in  organization 
was  immediately  definitized.  Overloaded  divisions,  under- 
loaded divisions,  conflicts  in  authority,  overlapping  or  in- 
congruous functional  responsibilities  were  brought  to  light. 
By  means  of  these  organization  charts  it  was  possible  to 
guard  against  omissions  in  the  revised  charter,  and  to 
learn  where  it  was  wise  to  prescribe  definite  forms  of  or- 
ganization and  where  discretion  in  this  regard  should  be 
left  to  local  boards  or  officials. 

In  summary,  therefore,  efficient  planning  of  organiza- 
tion for  charter  prescription  will  include: 
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Studying  existing  organization  and  relation  to  powers  and 

duties 
Reclassifying,  if  needed,  by  functional  groups 
Eliminating   incongruities   of   functional   responsibilities 

or  excessive  or  uncZer-responsibility 
Eliminating  conflicts  of  jurisdiction 
Centralizing  all  activities  of  one  kind,  as  far  as  possible, 

under  one  general  administrative  control 
Leaving  to  local  authorities  and  administrators  determi- 
nation of  details  of  organization,  divisional  structure 
and  distribution  of  duties 

The  actual  task  of  building  up  an  efficient  administra- 
tive machine  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  administrator.  Wise 
administrators  know  that  scientific  organization  is  quite 
as  important  as  "scientific  management".  It  is  for  the 
administrator  to  place  the  right  man  in  the  right  place,  to 
functionalize  work  and  to  group  subordinates,  to  clarify 
responsibility  and  the  relations  of  subordination,  to  specify 
with  definiteness  the  tasks  to  be  performed  by  each  em- 
ployee, considered  with  reference  to  kind,  quantity  and 
time  of  performance.  Efficient  organization  will  not  only 
be  specific  in  the  assignment  of  duties,  but  will  provide  for 
efficient  supervision  and  facility  of  contact  between  super- 
visors and  subordinates,  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  su- 
pervisors and  executives  on  the  other.  It  will  provide  for 
conference  on  work  plans  and  organization  problems  and 
for  flexibility  so  as  to  avoid  recurring  periods  of  over- 
pressure and  under-pressure. 

As  formerly  constructed,  before  its  "reorganization 
from  top  to  bottom"  by  Comptrollers  Metz  and  Prender- 
gast,  the  finance  department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
typical,   on    a   magnified    scale,   of  customary   city  gov- 
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ernment  organization  before  principles  of  efficient  or- 
ganization are  applied.  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  separate 
jurisdictions  presided  over  by  practically  independent  di- 
vision chiefs  theoretically  responsible  to  the  comptroller, 
but,  because  of  a  monopoly  of  information,  practically  ex- 
ercising undisputed  sway  each  in  his  own  jurisdiction. 
Accounting  and  auditing  functions  were  so  broken  up  that 
each  separate  step  invited  the  establishment  of  an  official 
principality.  In  each  of  these  separate  divisions  were 
separate  staffs  and  separate  records  containing  informa- 
tion frequently  recorded  in  similar  records  maintained  by 
other  divisions  of  the  department. 

Under  functional  reorganization,  accounting  and  audit- 
ing work  is  centralized,  detached  auditing  bureaus  brought 
together  under  one  control,  every  step  in  the  process  of 
audit  and  accounting  definitely  prescribed,  and  neces- 
sary information  recorded  in  one  place  for  the  common 
use  of  every  officer  or  interested  employee  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

Few  city  departments  will  retain  their  present  organ- 
ization if  commissioners  or  directors  will  have  existing 
organizations  diagramed,  functions  listed  in  detail,  and 
actual  duties  described.  An  honest  photograph  of  the  av- 
erage city  department  will  generally  lead  an  efficient  head 
to  take  one  of  the  following  steps : 

Group  and  centralize  control  over  like  general  functions 

Put  together  detailed  activities  belonging  together 

Place  emphasis  upon  important  work  now  carried  on  as 

a  "side  issue" 
Divide  work  now  done  by  one  employee  among  two  or 

more  (rarely) 
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Give  to  one  employee  work  now  done  by  two  or  more 
(often) 

Abolish  unnecessary  steps,  work  and  positions,  "old- 
fashioned"  habits,  private  memorandum  records,  soft 
snaps,  drudgery,  "free  lance"  jobs,  irresponsibility  in 
subordinates,  "roving  commissions,"  permanent  "spe- 
cial" assignments,  laxity  or  redundancy  in  supervision 
and  conflicts  in  authority 

3  Efficiency  of  Method. — ^Wrong,  roundabout,  old- 
fashioned,  slovenly  methods  cling  to  city  government  as  a 
last  refuge  from  the  Juggernaut  Efficiency.  Even  com- 
mission government  gives  shelter  to  work  methods  that  ef- 
ficient private  enterprise  discarded  a  generation  ago. 
Not  even  the  adoption  of  the  board  of  directors'  analogy 
to  private  business  organization  dispels  the  false  notion 
that  because  of  peculiar  governmental  conditions  public 
business  methods  must  be  different  in  principle  from  pri- 
vate business  methods.  Contagion  in  commission  govern- 
ment has  not  meant  contagion  in  the  adoption  of  efficient 
business  methods. 

Such  terms  as  unifying,  standardizing,  systematizing, 
clarifying,  coordinating,  controlling  are  the  veritable  shib- 
boleths of  the  efficient  city  government  campaign.  They 
represent  the  processes  now  employed  to  drive  waste  out 
of  city  government  and  to  make  graft  unprofitable  be- 
cause of  sure  detection.  For  six  years  archaic  city  busi- 
ness methods  have  been  under  attack.  New  York  has  now 
an  accounting  system  equaling  that  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  Learning  the  art  of  standardization  of  sup- 
plies from  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railways,  New  York  is  setting  an  example  to  every  Am- 
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erican  city  in  definite  description  of  articles  to  be  pur- 
chased, selection  of  articles  with  sole  reference  to  re- 
quirements and  far-seeing  economy,  and  in  testing  and  in- 
specting deliveries  to  insure  their  exact  conformance  with 
exact  specifications.  To  interpret  the  specifications  both 
for  purposes  of  bidding  and  for  purposes  of  inspection,  it 
has  begun  the  development  of  a  standard  room  where  ex- 
amples of  the  articles  specified  will  be  available  for  ex- 
amination. In  its  new  municipal  building  it  will  conduct 
a  testing  laboratory  unexcelled  in  the  United  States.  All 
these  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  accuracy  and  econ- 
omy in  purchases  in  a  city  where  six  and  even  fewer  years 
ago  practically  every  supply  contract  or  order  was  an  in- 
vitation to  exploiters  to  gouge. 

By  substituting  methods  of  precision  for  pull  and 
guess-work,  light  for  darkness,  critical  examination  for 
dark  lantern  forays,  the  New  York  City  budget  has  been 
made  a  most  telling  instrument  for  progressiveness  and 
efficient  management  in  the  hands  of  responsible  officials 
and  an  intelligent  public.  Efficient  budget  methods  auto- 
matically save  millions  a  year  whose  waste  in  the  grab- 
bag  era  never  came  to  light. 

The  work  of  uprooting  old  methods  and  installing  new 
(new  to  city  government)  has  by  no  means  been  com- 
pleted. Perhaps  New  York  City  in  1912  has  been  raised 
from  40  per  cent,  to  65  per  cent,  in  efficiency  but  hardly 
more  than  that.  It  is  estimated  that  still  one-tenth  of  a 
ninety  million  dollar  payroll  is  wasted  by  unnecessary  em- 
ployment, low  grade  service  or  misdirected  energy.  Enor- 
mous waste  still  continues  in  supply  purchases  because  the 
work  of  standardization  is  only  getting  under  way  and  be- 
cause New  York  still  purchases  its  supplies  through  75 
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purchasing  agents  instead  of  one.  But  the  waste  remain- 
ing no  longer  terrifies  the  conscientious  official  or  city 
.  betterment  worker.  Mystery  has  been  taken  from  it.  It 
is  now  seen,  not  as  the  discouraging  inevitable  accompani- 
ment of  public  business  management,  but  as  a  fungus 
growth  which  energy,  light  and  scientific  methods  quickly 
destroy. 

4  Efficiency  of  Personnel. — ^Where  there  are  method, 
record  and  publicity,  many  incompetent  employees  culti- 
vate efficiency.  Supervision,  comparison,  time  reports, 
cost  data,  efficiency  records — all  prove  powerful  stimuli  to 
the  slothful  worker  and  encouraging  incentives  to  the  en- 
ergetic. 

With  new  standards  of  service,  organization  and 
method,  new  standards  of  personnel  develop.  New  mo- 
tives in  city  government  will  shift  the  basis  of  effort  to 
improve  the  quality  of  city  employees.  Civil  service  re- 
form to  protect  coDomunities  from  exploitation  by  the 
spoilsman  in  office  will  increasingly  become  less  necessary 
than  civil  service  reform  to  help  to  success  the  public 
official  who  wants  to  make  good.  Efficient  officials  can- 
not afford  to  dispense  with  experienced  employees  because 
of  political  affiliations  or  partisan  activity.  Efficiency 
deterinined  communities  cannot  afford  to  erect  barriers  to 
dismissal  of  employees  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  new 
standards  of  serviceability. 

Permanency  in  city  employment  is  important,  but  less 
important  than  capacity  and  willingness  to  serve.  The 
battle  against  the  spoilsman  has  made  civil  service  reform- 
ers more  intent  on  competition  before  appointment  than 
upon  performance  after  appointment.      Service  records, 
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time  sheets,  efficiency  tests,  and  formulation  of  work 
"routines"  will  vitalize  the  now  too  theoretical  power  of 
discharge  for  incompetence.  Three  years  ago  it  was  an 
"insult"  and  humiliation  to  require  a  city  employee  in 
New  York  to  keep  time  records.  Now  time  sheets  and 
service  records  based  upon  them  are  supplanting  impres- 
sion and  pull  in  determining  fitness  for  promotion  or  re- 
tention. 

Direct  primaries,  non-partisan  and  preferential  vot- 
ing give  to  the  electorate  opportunity  for  free  selection  of 
elective  officials.  The  recall  or  removal  on  charges  (as 
exercised  by  Governors  Hughes  and  Dix  in  the  State  of 
New  York)  makes  abuse  of  office  or  official  incompetency 
less  likely  to  escape  with  impunity  But  just  as  competi- 
tive selection  on  technical  or  educational  tests  has  failed 
to  produce  the  specially  trained  employee,  so  these  new  de- 
vices of  popular  control  will  fail  to  produce  specially 
equipped  candidates  for  office. 

The  efficiency  movement  has  no  greater  problem  than 
the  training  of  personnel.  The  city  that  first  learns  to 
deal  with  its  working  forces  on  some  other  basis  than 
abuse,  indifference,  cajolery,  favoritism  or  fear  will  come 
very  near  discovering  the  secret  of  efficient  management. 
Employees  cannot  be  efficient  unless  they  feel  the  incen- 
tive which  comes  from  definite  opportunities  ahead.  Pro- 
motional systems  based  upon  work  and  service  tests,  re- 
tention based  upon  efficiency  records,  compensation 
equalized  without  reference  to  political  drawing-of-water 
or  hewing-of-wood,  and  standardized  on  the  basis  of  rea- 
sonable standards  of  living  and  like  compensation  for  com- 
parable service  in  private  employment,  are  problems  effi- 
cient government  workers  must  promptly  attack. 
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5  Efficient  Citizenship. — All  the  steps  taken  to  de- 
velop efficient  government  provide  as  well  for  advancing 
the  efficiency  of  citizens  in  their  dealings  with  govern- 
ment. For  most  citizens  having  their  livings  to  earn  con- 
tact with  government  facts  must  either  be  confined  to  some 
special  line  of  activity  or  must  be  a  vicarious  contact 
established  through  a  civic  agency.  Whatever  intelli- 
gence the  average  citizen  will  have  regarding  the  details 
of  government  will  continue  to  be  gained  either  from  per- 
sonal observation  of  physical  conditions,  from  newspaper 
accounts,  or,  now  and  then,  from  reading  departmental  or 
special  reports.  When  a  fact  basis  for  information  re- 
garding city  business  is  developed  newspapers  will  pro- 
vide facts  instead  of  gossip,  hearsay  or  scandal.  The  1911 
New  York  Budget  Exhibit  was  visited  by  nearly  a  mil- 
lion persons,  but  the  facts  which  it  presented  regarding 
city  finances  and  needs  were  read  by  millions  of  readers 
in  countless  columns  of  newspaper  discussion.  Fact  pub- 
lication is  unquestionably  the  most  effective  means  avail- 
able to  citizens  for  maintaining  control  over  government. 

Municipal  reporting  is  still  a  wordy,  uninforming  and 
hopelessly  unreadable  belated  utterance  of  miscellaneous 
items.  A  very  definite  obligation  of  the  efficiency  effort  is 
to  develop  standard  city  reporting.*  A  city  report  to  get 
inside  the  minds  of  citizens,  however  intelligent,  must 
be  brief,  prompt,  explicit  and  so  framed  as  to  throw  into 
prominence  significant  facts  that  tell  the  story  of  action 
and  efficiency  quickly.  City  reports  almost  everywhere  are 
still  intended  for  printing  only  and  not  for  reading,  un- 

*  Mayor  Gaynor  through  his  secretary,  Bobert  Adamson,  co- 
operating with  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  has  recently  made 
an  important  beginning  in  standardizing  New  York  City  depart- 
mental reports. 
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derstanding  or  interpretation.  At  least  quarterly  a  con- 
solidated comparative  report  of  significant  ejficiency  test 
items  should  be  published  by  every  city  government.  From 
ten  inches  square  to  a  postal  card  should  meet  the  space 
requirements  of  these  statements  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  city  and  the  number  of  its  municipal  activities. 

If  school  children,  instead  of  being  taught  the  abstruse 
differences  between  judicial,  executive  and  legislative 
functions,  were  taught  how  to  read  city  reports  and  what 
are  the  significant  facts  to  look  for  and  demand,  intelli- 
gent citizens  might  come  to  include  in  their  intelligence 
some  idea  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  City  Hall. 

Take  health  for  example.  Why  should  not  a  high 
school  pupil  learn  that  the  efficiency  of  the  health  depart- 
ment may  be  gaged  by  some  such  facts  as  the  following  ? 

Death  rate 

Increase  or  diminution  in  tuberculosis 

Number  cases  typhoid 

Infant  mortality  rate 

Measles,  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  rates  (morbidity 

and  death) 
Bacteria   count   of   milk — maximum,    minimum   and 

average 
Number  of  school  children  treated  for  defects 
Number  of  nuisances  abated,  etc.,  etc. 
All  these  should  be  compared  with  previous  periods. 

Civic  intelligence  need  not  depend  upon  making  every 
public-spirited  inhabitant  of  a  city  a  fact  depository  re- 
garding city  business.  A  very  large  majority  of  citizens, 
however,  now  belong  to  some  organization,  the  success  of 
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whose  work  depends  in  part,  at  least,  on  one  or  more 
of  the  activities  of  government.  Every  city  pretending  to 
want  efficient  government  will  find  it  profitable  to  main- 
tain a  citizen-supported  fact  center,  through  which  civic 
organizations  may  operate  to  influence  government  activ- 
ity. Bureaus  of  municipal  research  employing  expert 
staffs  concentrate  on  one  point  of  attack  the  community 
interest  of  groups  of  citizens. 

Conferences  and  cooperation  between  business  organ- 
izations or  social  workers'  associations  on  budget  matters, 
public  improvement  plans,  and  school  and  health  needs 
leading  to  joint  action  wherever  that  is  possible,  will  ac- 
complish results  with  greater  facility  than  the  isolated  ac- 
tivity, petitions  or  clamor  of  a  dozen  disassociated  organ- 
izations. Efficient  citizens  give  evidence  of  their  effi- 
ciency in  supporting  constructive  effort  for  governmental 
betterment  by  readiness  to  understand  facts  and  to  cooper- 
ate when  special  problems  arise. 

Enlightened  self-interest  when  directed  toward  gov- 
ernment may  effect  improvement.  Taxpayers  demanding 
economy  may  effect  economy  by  helping  in  the  work  of 
administrative  betterment.  Better  adi^inistration  enables 
greater  activity  in  health,  charity  and  education.  Auto- 
mobilists,  dreading  bumps  and  wrenched  cars,  furnish  an 
always  available  support  for  effort  to  improve  street  pave- 
ments. Appeals  to  the  pocket  interest  of  women's  clubs 
give  backing  to  weights  and  measures  campaigns  benefiting 
all.  Every  motive  for  good  government  must  be  availed 
of.  To  show  that  women  are  intelligent  enough  regarding 
public  questions  to  vote,  a  woman's  club  in  a  Hudson 
River  village  recently  conducted  a  budget  exhibit  and  re- 
quired candidates  for  office  to  pledge  themselves  in  ad- 

10 
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vance  of  election  to  the  adoption  of  progressive  measures 
of  efficiency.  The  demonstration,  doubtless,  won  converts 
to  equal  suffrage,  but  energizing  the  village  government 
will  benefit  even  the  most  ardent  anti-suffragists. 

Sooner  or  later  all  organized  welfare  effort  relating  to 
any  matter  affected  by  government  action  or  service  will 
seek  to  establish  efficiency  in  government  as  the  first  step 
in  securing  permanent  improvement  in  special  social  con- 
ditions. Community  welfare  is  made  up  of  the  individual 
welfare  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  community.  Few  men  or 
women  are  so  free  from  dependence  on  government  service 
that  once  indifference  is  overcome  enlightened  self-inter- 
est will  not  stimulate  them  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to  pro- 
mote efficient  government.  Where  self-interest  fails,  there 
remain  civic  pride,  social  interest  and  public  spirit  which 
now  and  again  really  do  help  in  the  warfare  against  in- 
efficient government  1 


CHAPTEE   VT 

ACCOUNTINa  AND   REPORTING  METHODS 

The  adoption  of  the  commission  plan  carries  with  it 
no  guarantee  that  the  accounting  and  reporting  methods  of 
the  city  will  be  raised  to  a  level  compatible  with  efficient 
administration.  Neither  does  it  mean  uniformity  in  or- 
ganization and  method  provided  for  the  important  work  of 
record-keeping. 

Charter  Responsibility  for  Accents. — Under  commis- 
sion charters  responsibility  for  devising  and  operating  the 
accounts  of  a  city  is  generally  committed  to  a  member  of 
the  board  of  commissioners,  variously  known  as  the  com- 
missioner of  accounts  and  finance  or  commissioner  of 
finance  and  revenue. 

To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions.  For  example, 
the  Kansas  commission  law  places  responsibility  for  de- 
vising and  installing  a  system  of  accounts  upon  the  whole 
commission,  but  such  work  as  is  done  in  this  regard  is 
generally  left  to  the  commissioner  of  finance  and 
revenue. 

In  Houston  the  supervision  of  the  city^s  fiscal  affairs 

and  accounts  is  given  to  the  comptroller  chosen  by  the  city 

council. 
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Charter  Requirements  as  to  Accounting  Methods, — 
There  is  as  much  variation  in  prescription  of  what  shall  be 
done  as  in  who  shall  do  it. 

The  Iowa  law  contains  only  the  general  provision  that 
the  superintendent  of  the  department  of  accounts  and 
finance  shall  "have  charge  of  and  supervision  over  all 
accounts  and  records  of  the  city".  The  Huntington  char- 
ter says  nothing  as  to  how  the  city's  accounts  shall  be  kept. 
In  Houston  the  comptroller's  books  are  required  to 
exhibit : 

Accurate  and  detailed  statements  of  all  moneys  received 
and  expended 

A  schedule  of  the  property  owned  by  the  cily  and  income 
derived  from  it 

Separate  accounts  with  each  appropriation  made  by  the 
city  council 

The  purpose  of  each  payment  of  public  money 

A  separate  account  for  each  department  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment 

Such  other  accounts  as  "may  be  necessary  to  show  a  com- 
plete financial  statement  of  the  city" 

The  Kansas  law  and  the  Dallas  charter  contain  sub- 
stantially the  same  provisions,  though  differently  stated, 
as  those  contained  in  the  Houston  charter. 

The  Forth  Worth  charter  contains  only  the  meager  pro- 
vision that  the  board  of  commissioners  shall  require  the 
auditor  and  the  city  secretary  to  keep  full  records  of 
claims  against  the  city  and  financial  transactions  had  with 
respect  to  them. 

Impliedly,  the  charter  requires  the  keeping  of  other 
accoimts,  since  the  board  of  commissioners  must  cause 
to  be  prepared  and  published  quarterly  a  statement  of 
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taxes  and  other  revenue  collected  and  expended,  in- 
dicating sources  of  revenue  and  the  disposition  made 
of  it 

The  accounting  provisions  of  these  charters  are  worthy 
of  attention  chiefly  because  they  have  failed  to  give  to  the 
cities  adopting  them  assurance  that  accounts  shall  be  kept 
in  a  manner  to  inform  the  public  adequately  of  the  city's 
financial  condition  and  the  use  made  of  its  common  re- 
sources. They  have  failed  to  provide  boards  of  commis- 
sioners with  the  means  of  measuring  the  expenditures  of 
government  by  results  accomplished,  and  to  equip  depart- 
ment heads  with  means  for  obtaining  information  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  department  activities. 

In  several  cases  accounts  of  property  are  required,  but 
the  administrative  uses  of  accounts  have  generally  been 
overlooked.  Expense  accounts,  classified  to  show  cost  of 
work  by  functions,  such  as  street  repairs,  milk  inspection, 
etc.,  or  cost  accounts  to  show  cost  of  work  by  units,  stores 
accounts,  time  reports,  asset  and  liability  accounting — all 
these  important  features  of  good  accounting  practice,  com- 
mission charters  have  ignored. 

!Preither  do  commission  laws  require  uniformity  in 
business  procedure,  as,  for  example,  by  requiring  every 
officer  in  purchasing  supplies  to  record  fully  and  uniform- 
ly the  evidence  of  the  transaction,  or  by  requiring  depart- 
ment heads  to  establish  the  evidence  of  service  rendered 
by  employees  on  time  sheets  or  time  reports.  They  do 
not  lay  down  a  procedure  for  payroll  preparation,  cer- 
tification and  audit ;  they  do  not  require  officials  to  estab- 
lish accountability  for  the  custody  and  use  of  city  property 
committed  to  them  or  to  their  subordinates.  In  short, 
they  fail  to  bring  to  a  common  level  and  to  reflect  in  uni- 
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form    and   comparable   records   the   elementar}'    l)iisiness 
transactions  of  the  several  departments  of  a  city. 

Accounting  Methods  in  Use. — Boards  of  commission- 
ers, city  auditors  or  commissioners  of  finance  have  not,  as 
a  rule,  adopted  accounting  processes  measurably  in  ad- 
vance of  those  prescribed  by  charter  provisions.  Notable 
exceptions  are  Houston,  Fort  Worth  and  Kansas  City. 
Conceding  that  Houston  is  a  commission  city,  the  com- 
paratively efficient  system  of  accounting  which  is  to  be 
found  in  operation  in  Houston  cannot  be  credited  to  com- 
mission government.  It  v^as  installed  in  1902,  three  years 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  charter.  Fort  Worth, 
after  adopting  the  commission  plan,  took  its  system  bodily 
from  Houston.  Kansas  City,  v^ith  an  expert  accountant 
as  commissioner  of  finance,  has  under  v^ay  the  installation 
of  modern  accounting  practices. 

The  accounting  methods  of  Houston,  Kansas  City  and 
Fort  Worth  are  exceptional  among  commission  governed 
cities  not  only  because  they  insure  better  control  over  fi- 
nancial transactions,  but  because  they  have  been  carefully 
planned  in  an  effort  to  reflect  information  of  administra- 
tive value.  In  other  commission  cities  *  accounting  meth- 
ods are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  in  the  average  Amer- 
ican municipality  and  consist  of  the  customary  meager  de- 
vices useful  only  in  recording  the  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments of  the  city  treasury. 

Criteria  of  Commission  Government  Accountivvg, — 
All  commission  cities,  equally  striving  for  efficient  admin- 

*  Mayor  Hanna,  of  Des  Moines,  writes  in  April,  1912,  *'I  am 
trying  to  get  our  council  and  our  accounting  department  to  install 
a  thorcugh-going  cost-keeping  system." 
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istration,  may  be  assumed  to  be  equally  competent  to  adopt 
efficient  business  and  accounting  methods.  If  this  is  true, 
a  commission  city  neglects  its  opportunity  if  it  fails  to 
establish  for  itself  accounting  methods  at  least  equal  in  ef- 
ficiency to  those  previously  worked  out  in  other  cities  of 
comparable  size. 

The  commission  movement  is  essentially  one  of  imita- 
tion. City  after  city  has  adopted  the  commission  plan 
because  it  had  been  reported  successful  in  Galveston, 
Houston  or  Des  Moines.  Excepting  the  Galveston  act, 
every  commission  charter  has  been  drawn  since  Houston 
established  its  present  accounting  practices  in  1902.  Yet 
only  Fort  Worth  of  the  cities  surveyed  has  profited  by 
Houston's  example  in  account-keeping. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  cities  organized  with  a 
view  to  providing  for  a  municipality  a  business-like  ad- 
ministration, and  avowedly  patterned  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  private  business,  will  avail  themselves  of  private 
experience  in  any  respect  in  which  city  and  private  un- 
dertakings have  common  requirements.  Whatever  may 
be  the  differences  between  public  and  private  business  they 
share  in  common  the  need  of  accurate  and  informing  ac- 
counts. Certainly  in  matters  of  account  and  record-keep- 
ing, and  in  establishing  record  evidence  of  business 
transactions,  if  at  all,  city  government  may  look  to  pri- 
vate business  with  assurance  of  help.  Yet  commission 
governed  cities  have  been  as  slow  as  non-commission 
governed  cities  to  follow  private  business  example 
and  to  provide  themselves  with  modern  systems  of  ac- 
counting. 
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A  TYPICAL  CORPORATION  CONSOLIDATED   BALANCE 

SHEET 

Assets 

Dec.  31, 1909  Dec.  31, 1910  Increase 

Contracts  and  licenses $     7,212,781  $     2,943,381  $4,269,400* 

Plant    557,417,146  610,999,964  53,582,818 

Supplies,  tools,  etc 17,048,196  20,987,551  3,939,355 

Receivables    49,744,919  26,077,802  23,667,117* 

Cash    32,055,866  27,548,933  4,506,933* 

Stocks  and  bonds 38,166,284  64,766,089  26,599,805 

Total $701,645,192     $753,323,720     $51,678,528 

Liabilities 

Capital  stock    $352,904,063  $344,645,430  $8,258,633* 

Funded  debts    187,685,339  224,791,696  37,106,357 

Bills  payable   40,721,625  42,566,943  1,845,318 

Accounts   payable    24,633,780  21,721,125  2,912,655* 

Total       outstanding 

obligations $605,944,807     $633,725,194     $27,780,387 

Surplus   and   reserves 95,700,385       119,598,526       23,898,141 

Total $701,645,192     $753,323,720     $51,678,528 

In  cities  where  popular  control  is  relied  upon  to  make 
and  keep  government  efficient,  municipal  accounts  and  re- 
ports must  be  judged  from  the  .standpoint  of  their  ade- 
quacy to  equip  the  people  "to  rule"  with  intelligence. 
Commission  government  will  not  bring  about  intelligent 
popular  rule  until  it  consciously  aims  to  make  citizens  in- 
telligent regarding  their  common  business.  Where  a  basis 
for  public  information  regarding  governmental  results  is 
lacking,  public  control  over  government  is  blind  and  grop- 
ing. 

However  much  a  community  may  desiro  good  govern- 
ment, and  however  sensitive  it  may  be  to  bad  government, 

*  Decrease. 
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it  cannot  act  wisely  day  in  and  day  out  on  governmental 
matters  without  information  on  government  acts  and  re- 
sults. Accurate  information  can  only  be  obtained  &om 
accurate  accounts.  Accurate  accounts  must  mean  more 
than  accounts  which  show  the  details  and  the  sum  total 
of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  any  given  period  and 
which  acquit  the  city  treasurer  of  defalcati<m. 

City  business,  before  it  can  be  intelligently  considered 
by  the  citizen,  must  be  broken  up  into  its  component  ele- 
ments. City  business  to  the  citizen  means  definite,  ap- 
preciable governmental  services  performed  in  his  behalf, 
and  it  is  regarding  these  services  and  their  cost  that  the 
alert  citizen  desires  information.  Whether  the  govern- 
ment is  efficient  or  inefficient  can  onlv  be  shown  both  by 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  service 'performed  and  its 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  in  terms  of  public  funds  expended. 

Finally,  conmiission  government  accounting  methods 
may  be  judged  by  their  usefuhiess  in  guiding  official  ac- 
tion. Facts  needed  for  intelligent  citizen  judgment  are 
indispensable  to  wise  executive  control  over  departmental 
activities.  A  street  commissioner  may,  by  inspection, 
learn  whether  his  streets  are  properly  repaired,  but  unless 
he  knpws  at  what  cost  the  repairs  had  been  made  he  is 
unable  to  gage  the  efficiency  of  his  work.  Boards  of  com- 
missioners caUed  upon  to  apportion  limited  community 
resources  to  supply  a  host  of  community  needs  cannot  act 
wisely  as  budget-makers  unless  they  know  exactly  what 
was  spent  in  a  previous  period  to  supply  each  of  these 
needs,  and  the  amount  and  cost  of  services  rendered  in  re- 
turn for  the  expenditure.  However  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  commission  officials  mav  be,  or 
however  fixed   their   resolve   to  administer   their  affairs 
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with  business  methods,  they  cannot  succeed  unless  they  are 
equipped  with  records  to  guide  them.  Facts  are  the  foun- 
dation of  efficient  administration,  but  they  are  useless  un- 
less they  are  so  currently  recorded  as  to  be  available 
promptly  for  summary  and  review. 

Accounts  ds  the  Basis  for  Public  Reporting, — ^Assum- 
ing that  the  first  purpose  of  municipal  accounts  is  to 
furnish  the  basis  for  a  report  by  officials  to  citizens  of  the 
manner  in  which  official  trusteeship  has  been  discharged, 
these  accounts  should  be  so  designed  that  reports  drawn 
from  them  will  tell  the  story  of  this  trusteeship  most  ef- 
fectively. . 

In  Houston  and  Fort  Worth  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  follow  the  analogy  of  private  corporation  reporting. 
Stockholders  of  private  corporations  are  accustomed  to 
receive  a  general  picture  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
corporation  in  the  form  of  a  balance  sheet,  but  balance 
sheets  are  almost  foreign  to  municipal  reports.  Philadel- 
phia published  its  first  comprehensive  balance  sheet  in 
1910.  New  York  City  is  still  engaged  in  installing  the 
records  from  which  asset  and  liability  balance  sheets  may 
be  drawn,  but  Houston,  since  1902,  and  Fort  Worth, 
since  1910,  have  made  an  asset  and  liability  balance  sheet 
the  keystone  of  their  financial  .reports. 

What  useful  information  can  a  citizen  obtain  from  a 
municipal  balance  sheet?  Look  for  a  moment  at  the  bal- 
ance sheet  published  by  Houston  in  the  comptroller's  re- 
port for  1910. 

Assets  are  classified  as  available  and  non-available. 
The  available  assets  include  cash  and  accounts  receivable 
(money  due  but  not  collected)  which  may  be  used  to  meet 


Available: 

Cash — In  hands  i 
General  fund . . 
.   Bond  funds: 

Paving 

Wharves  am 
Drainage  sei 
Sanitary  se^ 
School  fund . 
fSinking  fun 
Special  depo 
Water  depaf 


Total. 


Cash  in  other  han 
Board  of  liquid 
Assessor  and  o 
Police  departne 
Electrical  depa 
Water  departn 


Total. 


Working  funds: 
City  attorney.. 
Assessor  and  oi 
Police  departn] 
Water  departn 
Consulting  cng 
Electrical  depa 

Total. .... 

Total  Ca.sl 

Grand  Tol 

Accounts  receivabl 
Taxes  in   hanc 

collector.  .  .  . 
Other  items  io 

and  collcctoi 
Bills     for     co! 

No.  2) 

Water  departn 
Scavenger  depi 
State  of  Texas 

Total  Aoci 

Total  Ava 


Not  Available: 
Property      a  n 

(.schedule  N 
tSinking    func 

bonds) 

Stock  of  .suppli 


Total  A.^s< 


NoTE.s — ^t  Sf>p  .sinki 
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the  current  obligations  of  the  city.  Non-available  assets 
include  permanent  property,  sinking  funds  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  outstanding  obligations,  and  supplies  of  consum- 
able stock  on  hand.  They  are  termed  non-available  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  used  to  meet  current  obligations,  al- 
though, of  course,  the  supplies  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  current  operation  and  are,  to  that  extent,  avail- 
able. 

Liabilities  are  classified  between  current  and  various 
forms  of  permanent  indebtedness.  Current  liabilities  are 
presumably  to  be  met  out  of  the  available  assets,  and,  if 
adequate  sinking  fund  provisions  are  made  to  meet  per- 
manent indebtedness,  the  non-current  liabilities  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  non-available  assets. 

A  balance  sheet  of  this  character  is  the  general  chart 
from  which  all  the  essential  details  regarding  the  city's 
finances  may  be  traced.  Following  the  balance  sheet  the 
Houston  report  provides  schedules  giving  the  details  of 
which  the  various  items  in  the  summary  statement  consist. 
Thus,  to  illustrate,  the  item  of  property  and  improvements 
(fixed  assets)  is  supported  by  a  schedule  of  all  property 
owned  by  the  city,  the  component  items  of  "accounts  re- 
ceivable" are  shown  in  detail,  and  bonded  debt  is  similarly 
itemized. 

A  balance  sheet  shows  the  city's  financial  condition 
only  as  of  a  given  date.  It  is  an  instantaneous  photograph 
of  assets  and  liabilities,  surplus  and  deficit.  It  does  not 
give  a  historical  picture  of  financial  transactions.  After 
the  citizen  has  learned  what  the  city  owns,  what  is  due  it, 
but  not  yet  received,  and  what  the  city  owes  and  the  sur- 
plus or  deficit  (if  financial  statistics  do  not  bewilder  him), 
].»  will  be  interested  in  learning  the  amount  of  revenue 
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received  by  the  city  during  a  fiscal  period,  the  sources 
of  revenue,  the  expenses  of  the  city  and  the  purposes 
of  the  expenditures.  And  so  Houston's  report,  following 
the  detailed  schedules  supporting  the  general  balance  sheet, 
gives  a  statement  of  revenue  and  expense. 

In  this  respect  it  is  again  exceptional.  The  average 
city  report  contains  elaborate  schedules  of  receipts  and 
payments,  some  of  them  giving  every  item  of  receipt  and 
every  detail  of  payment,  often  literally  unintelligible 
transcripts  of  the  books  of  accounts.  But  only  in  very  few 
instances  do  city  reports  show  the  income  (revenue)  of 
the  city  for  a  period  as  distinguished  from  cash  receipts. 
Revenue  is  the  amount  falling  due  either  in  the  form  of 
taxes  levied  or  in  fees  for  licenses  or  bills  for  various  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  city.  Receipts,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  respect  to  current  operations,  comprise  cash  collec- 
tions, some  of  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  revenue  of 
a  previous  year,  and  do  not  include  all  the  income  of  the 
year  covered  by  the  report  unless,  as  rarely  happens,  all 
amounts  due  are  actually  collected  within  the  year.  The 
Houston  report  classifies  revenue  by  the  various  depart- 
ments through  which  it  is  received,  the  particular  source 
being  indicated  as  pound  fees,  survey  fees,  water  rates, 
etc.,  and  shows  the  amount  of  taxes  assessed  of  a  general 
and  special  character.  Expense  is  classified  as  ordinary 
and  extraordinary,  extraordinary  including  refunding  of 
certificates.  Expenditures  for  permanent  improvements 
are  shown  separately,  being  in  the  nature  of  capital  outlay, 
although  made  from  current  revenue.  Departmental  ex- 
penditures are  classified  uniformly  by  objects  or  purposes 
of  expenditure,  as  follows : 
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Salaries 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  equipment 

Repairs  and  renewals  of  buildings 

Light  and  heat 

Subsistence 

Stationery  and  printing 

Operating  expenses 

and  are  shown  in  comparative  columns  for  two  years  with 
increases  or  decreases  noted. 

From  a  revenue  and  expense  statement  as  published  in 
the  Houston  report  the  citizen  may  learn  the  source  of 
revenues  and  the  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  the  amount  of  expenses  for  every  de- 
partment of  the  city  government,  classified  in  accordance 
with  significant  items  of  expenditure. 

The  report  also  provides  for  the  customary  cash  re- 
ceipt and  disbursement  statement 'showing  the  intake  and 
outflow  of  the  city  treasury.  The  items  of  the  statement 
are  cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period,  receipts 
and  disbursements  during  the  period  and  the  amount  on 
hand  at  the  end  of  the  period.  Finally,  a  statement  of  the 
budget  for  the  preceding  year  is  given  and  the  amounts 
expended  under  each  item  of  appropriation,  showing  the 
excess  or  under-expenditure,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Each  statement  contained  in  the  Houston  report  may 
be  prepared  at  any  time,  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly, 
because  it  is  drawn  directly  from  records  designed  with 
the  form  of  report,  which  is  to  be  based  upon  them,  defi- 
nitely in  mind. 

Contrast  with  Houston's  statements  the  information  to 
be  found  in  the  report  of  the  city  auditor  of  Des  Moines. 
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BACK  OP  KANSAS  CITY  VOUCHEB 


■  "^^m^t^ 


AGAINST 

Ctf  of  Kauu  G^,  Kanns 


lUfxirt  adofitad  and  umnMtUowMl, 
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This  report  is  more  nearly  typical  of  the  average  commis- 
sion city  report  and  will,  therefore,  serve  to  illustrate  com- 
mon defects  in  commission  city  reporting. 

In  the  first  place,  Houston's  comptroller's  report  covers 
32  pages;  the  financial  and  statistical  statements  of  tlie 
Des  Moines  auditor's  report  cover  95  pages.  Statistical 
and  financial  tables  are  indiscriminately  presented.  The 
report  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  March  31,  1910,  after 
several  pages  of  comparative  statistics  relating  to  assessed 
valuation  and  tax  rates,  presents  the  appropriation  ordi- 
nance for  the  succeeding  year  (1911-1912).  The  first 
financial  statement  covering  the  fiscal  period  reported 
on  is  a  cash  statement  showing  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  the  amount  received  and  dis- 
bursed during  the  period,  and  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
end  of  the  period.  The  cash  statement,  as  showing  the 
transactions  of  the  city  treasury,  plays  its  part  in  a  city's 
financial  report,  and  is  necessary  for  control  over  the 
treasurer,  but,  even  when  classified,  does  not  tell  the  citi- 
zen how  much  revenue  accrued  in  the  period  reported  up- 
on and  how  much  of  the  accrued  revenue  remains  un- 
collected. 

Pity  the  fact  seeking  citizen  who  looks  for  precise  and 
guiding  information  in*  a  city  report  which  makes  a  state- 
ment of  cash  receipts  and  disbursements  its  central  fea- 
ture. Try  to  learn  from  it  how  much  of  the  cash  collected 
fell  due  in  preceding  years  and  represents  returns  from 
delinquents  who  let  others  pay  the  bills  as  they  fall  due, 
how  much  revenue  earned  during  the  period  failed  of  col- 
lection, what  proportion  of  taxes  assessed  was  collected 
and  how  much  is  being  held  back,  what  the  earnings  of  the 
water  works  were,  what  it  cost  to  run  them,  what  were  the 
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expenses  of  the  health,  street  and  park  departments,  not 
in  warrants  paid,  but  in  liabilities  incurred;  in  other 
words,  any  information  regarding  city  business  which  will 
permit  a  taxpayer  to  reach  some  conclusion  regarding 
last  year's  or  last  quarter's  or  last  month's  transactions 
that  won't  be  knocked  into  "a  cocked  hat"  as  soon  as  ex- 
planations of  the  figures  are  made. 

Following  the  cash  statement,  the  Des  Moines  report 
contains  a  statement  of  warrants  outstanding  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  period,  warrants  issued  during  the  period, 
and  warrants  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  period.  A 
skillful  accountant  might  be  able  to  reconcile  war- 
rants outstanding  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
period,  but  a  busy  citizen  will  not  be  inclined  to  attempt 
to  do  so. 

Receipts  (instead  of  revenue)  are  shown  in  detail  and 
the  sources  indicated.  Detailed  items  of  departmental  ex- 
penditures (cash  payments  only)  are  shown,  but  even 
these  are  not  so  classified  that  they  present  a  picture  of 
amounts  spent  for  different  kinds  of  service. 

Of  the  expenditure  statements,  that  for  the  health  de- 
partment herein  reproduced  (pp.  140-141)  is  typical.  A 
taxpayer,  even  if  he  remembers  that  the  health  department 
runs  a  dispensary,  inspects  milk,  conducts  bacteriological 
examinations,  cares  for  the  sick  in  emergencies,  inspects 
for  nuisances,  collects  dead  animals,  and  performs  a  num- 
ber of  other  distinct  kinds  of  service,  cannot  possibly  guess 
from  the  statements  presented  to  him  the  amount  spent  for 
each  service.  It  is  of  little  use  to  know  that  of  $11,000 
spent  for  health  work,  so  much  was  for  the  salary  of  the 
city  physician,  so  much  for  the  salary  of  the  milk  inspec-' 
tor,  so  much  for  gasoline  and  oil,  so  much  for  shades. 
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which  is  the  kind  of  information  furnished  in  the  Des 
Moines  report. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report,  100  pages  further  on,  sta- 
tistics of  the  health  department  work  are  given,  but  here 
again  no  basis  is  provided  for  showing  the  cost  of  service. 
Unless  work  done  can  be  compared  with  money  cost,  one 
cannot  form  a  conclusion  as  to  whether  funds  have  been 
expended  efficiently  or  whether  more  or  less  work  has  been 
done  than  funds  available  would  normally  provide  for. 

It  would  involve  no  more  labor  to  keep  accounts  de- 
signed to  show  the  exact  expense  incurred  for  each  class  of 
service  (e.  g.,  conducting  sanitary  inspection,  and  for  that 
item  the  amounts  expended  for  salaries  and  wages,  sta- 
tionery, telephone,  rent,  etc.),  although  it  would  involve 
the  distribution  of  the  time  of  employees  on  time  sheets, 
which  is  not  now  done. 

Detailed  statements  of  receipts  and  payments,  depart- 
ment by  department,  or  fund  by  fund,  similar  to  that 
shown  for  the  health  department,  run  through  52  pages. 
All  the  essential  information  that  they  contain  is  shown 
in  the  Houston  report  in  more  understandable  form  in 
four  pages. 

Then  comes  a  bond  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
bonds  outstanding,  but  no  hint  is  given  whether  adequate 
or  any  sinking  fund  provision  has  been  made  to  amortize 
them. 

Eighty-eight  pages  from  the  beginning  of  the  report, 

hidden  away  in  a  mass  of  detail,  appears  a  statement  of 

assets  and  liabilities  which  is  the  closest  resemblance  to  a 

balance  sheet  which  Des  Moines  furnishes  to  its  citizen 

stockholders.    The  statement  does  not  distinguish  between 

current  and  capital  items,  as  does  the  Houston  statement, 
11 
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NON-COMPARABLE  FINANCIAL  AND  SERVICE  STATISTICS 
OF  THE  DES  MOINES  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

(1910-1911  REPORT) 


Health  Department  Expenditures 
1910-1911  {Fiscal  Year) 

Total   $11,240.16 

City  Physician,  salary  $  1,608.34 
Asst.         '*             "  362.49 
Secretary               *'  1,000.00 
Health    Officers,    sal- 
aries      2,765.00 

Plumbing      inspector, 

salary    1,200.00 

Janitor  Police  Bldg., 

salary    840.00 

Caretaker      Detention 

Hospital,   sfiJary...  408.00 
Milk    Inspector,    sal- 
ary      142.00 

Analysis  of  water...  90.00 
Ambulance    repairs...  .75 
Bacteriological   exam- 
inations      42.00 

Building  auto  shed..  8.63 

Badges    3.00 

Batteries     8.64 

Boat  livery  ...^ 23.50 

Collection     of     dead 

animals    241.53 

Collection  of  garbage  8.00 
Care      city     patients, 

M.   E.  Hospital 589.50 

Care     city     patients, 

Mercy  Hospital  ...  697.35 
Clerical   work   on   ty- 
phoid chart   3.50 

Cesspool   cleaning  .. .  16.00 
Drake  University  pay- 
ment on  contract. .  625.00 

Fumigators    64.80 

Gasoline  and  oil 15.14 


HedUh  Devartment  Statistics 
(Calendar  Year) 


Total  cases  quaran- 
tined      

Total  cases  released 
from    quarantine.. 

Cases  remaining  un- 
der  quarantine    . . 

Total  complaints  en- 
tered      

Total  written  notices 
served    

Total  notices  upon 
privy  vaults 

Total  notices  upon 
alleys  and  lots 

Total  loads  of  night- 
soil  taken  to  dump 

Total  privy  vaults 
cleaned    

Total  dead  animals 
reported  to  depart- 
ment     

Total  indigent  fami- 
lies cared  for. . . . 

Total  informations 
filed   

Total  convictions  se- 
cured    

Total     patients     ad- 
mitted    to     Deten- 
tion Hospital  .... 

Total  patients  in 
Mercy  and  Meth- 
odist Hospitals   . . 

Total  male  patients 
(indigent)  Mercy 
Hosp 

Total  female  patients 
(indigent)  Mercy 
Hospital     

Total    male    patients 
(indigent)     Meth- 
odist Hosp 


1909 

1910 

340 

196 

452 

179 

21 

17 

1204 

1324 

2188 

2140 

1293 

1246 

1313 

894 

1659 

1830 

1293 

1445 

1342 

1245 

76 

27 

18 

11 

17 

8 

106 
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15 


46 


77 


83 


56        26 


14 


30 
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NON-COMPARABLE  FINANCIAL  AND  SERVICE  STATISTICS 
OF  THE.DES  MOINES  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT 

(1910-1911  REPORT) 


Health  Department  Expenditures 
1910-1911  (Fiscal  Year) 

Insect    exterminator. .  100.00 

Laundry    20.00 

Livery    12.00 

Medical  supplies   ....  64.60 

Nursing  city  patient.  36.00 

Photos    3.00 

Signs     5.50 

Surgical  case    7.00 

Supplies  .85 

Shades   , 1.66 

Special    Health    Offi- 
cers      200.00 

Telephone  rental   and 

service    24.73 

Telegrams    .65 

X-Ray  plates   1.00 


Health  Department  Statistics 
{Calendar  Year) 

1909    1910 

Total  female  patients 
(indigent)  Meth- 
odist Hosp 31        13 

Total  calls  answered 
by  City  Physician.  2301    3778 

Total  emergency  calls 
answered    262      418 

Office      calls      (City 

Physician)    2533    3380 

Total  contagious  dis- 
ease investigations    170      123 

Total  post  mortems 
held   16        11 

Police  and  firemen 
sickness  investiga- 
tions made 67        58 

Physical  examina- 
tions made    99        63 
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and  is  an  incident  to,  rather  than  the  basis  of,  the  citj's 
voluminous  financial  reports. 

Important  Statements  Not  Found  in  Reports  of  Cities 
Surveyed. — ^Apart  from  statistical  information  of  unit 
costs,  quantities  of  service  rendered  and  comparisons  of 
services  with  costs,  a  city  report,  to  be  useful  to  the  citizen, 
should  contain  several  financial  statements  which  are  not 
now  submitted  by  Houston  or  any  other  of  the  cities 
studied. 

The  Fund  Balance  Sheet, — It  is  not  enough  to  furnish 
a  statement  showing  assets  and  liabilities  and  the  resultant 
surplus.  This  surplus  should  be  explained  by  a  further 
statement  which  will  show  the  commitments  against  it  in 
the  way  of  appropriations  and  the  contingent  liabilities  on 
uncompleted  contracts  and  on  open  market  orders  against 
which  deliveries  have  not  yet  been  made.  By  this  means 
there  is  brought  to  view  the  balance  of  the  surplus  which  is 
available  for  further  appropriation  or,  if  the  surplus  is 
wiped  out,  the  amount  which  will  have  to  be  included  in 
next  year's  tax  levy  to  cover  the  commitments  incurred.  A 
statement  which  shows  this  information  is  called  a  current 
fund  balance  sheet.  Briefly,  it  shows  on  the  credit  side  the 
contingent  liability  on  contracts  and  open  market  orders 
and  the  balance  of  appropriations  available  for  further  con- 
tracts and  orders.  On  the  debit  side,  as  opposed  to  these 
items,  it  shows  the  means  of  financing  or  meeting  these 
commitments  and  contingent  obligations.  These  means 
consist  of  (1)  unapplied  cash,  that  is,  the  surplus  of  cash 
on  hand  after  allowing  for  all  due  and  demand  liabilities 
as  distinguished  from  liabilities  which  are  as  yet  only  con- 
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tingent  and  liabilities  not  yet  incurred,  but  for  which  ap- 
propriations have  been  made ;  (2)  available  balances  or  un- 
collected taxes  and  other  revenues;  (3)  the  amount  of  mis- 
cellaneous revenues  which  the  city  has  pledged  itself  to  col- 
lect between  the  date  of  the  statement  and  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  items  on  the  credit  side 
of  the  fund  balance  sheet  represent  general  ledger  accounts 
which  are  supported  by  detailed  accounts  in  subsidiary 
records  and  ledgers. 

A  fund  balance  sheet  is  of  special  value  to  a  financial 
officer  as  a  current  working  guide  since  it  shows  what 
liabilities  are  coming  due  and  what  means  are  on  hand 
for  meeting  them.  If  the  available  cash  is  not  sufficient 
it  tells  him  so  and  enables  him  to  take  steps  in  time  to 
provide  the  necessary  cash.  Under  hand-to-mouth  pro- 
vision of  funds  cities  defer  payment  of  bills  when  the 
treasury  is  low,  thus  impairing  credit,  or  pay  excessive 
rates  of  interest  on  overdraft  warrants.  The  cash  re- 
quirements of  a  city  should  be  definitely  recorded  and 
anticipated  so  that  borrowings,  when  necessary,  may  be 
made  on  the  best  possible  terms. 

Special  statements  or  balance  sheets  are  necessary  for 
special  funds,  such  as  assessment,  trust  or  sinking  funds. 
How  to  prepare  these  statements,  their  use  and  content 
are  described  in  a  series  of  short  talks  on  municipal  ac- 
counting issued  by  the  Metz  Fund.  They  may  be  ob- 
tained on  application  to  the  Fund.* 

City  Debt. — A  final  group  of  financial  relations  in 

*  *  *  Handbook  of  Municipal  Accounting, ' '  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
(Metz  Fund  series). 
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THE   BALANCE   SHEET   HELPS   IN   BOND   SALES— A   FORT 

WORTH  BOND   ADVERTISEMENT 

GENBRAL  nVFORMATION 

A  Board  of  Commissioners  constitute  the  govemiiig  hodyr  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth, 
which  is  composed  of  a  Mayor,  a  Police  and  Fire  Commissioner,  a  Commissioner  of 
Streets  and  Public  Property,  a  Water  Works,  Sewerage  and  Light  Conmiissioner,  a 
Commissioner  of  Finance  and  Revenue,  and  a  Special  Commissioner  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  North  Fort  Worth,  recently  annexed  to  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  by  charter 
enactment. 

The  City  of  Fort  Worth  has  a  population  of  73,312,  according  to  1910  census,  with 
a  suburban  population  of  15,000  adjoining  and  just  outside  of  the  City  limits.  Fort 
Worth's  inqrease  in  the  last  ten  (10)  years  was  174.7  per  cent,  and  is  greater  than 
any  city  in  the  Southwest. 

Fort  Worth  has  sixteen  National  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  representing  bank 
deposits  in  excess  of  Twenty  Million  Dollars. 

Fort  Worth,  through  her  Clearing  House,  cleared  from  September  1st,  1909,  to 
September,  1910,  the  sum  of  $341,479,569.69.     *     *    *     * 

Fort  Worth  has  ninety-five  miles  of  street  railway,  which  represents  twenty-one 
lines,  and  over  which  125  local  cars  and  fifty  interurban  electric  trains  appear  daily. 

Fort  Worth  has  twenty-eight  miles  of  paved  streets  at  present,  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  twenty-five  miles  more.  In  1900  the  city  did  not  have  a  single  mile  of 
pavement.    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

CITY  OP  FORT  WORTH, 
GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET  AT  DECEMBER  3X»  XQXO. 
INCLUDES  PARKS,  SCHOOLS  AND  LIBRARY. 

ASSETS. 

Fixed  Properties $  9,212,259.91 

Remunerative  and  Realizable $2,169,549.24 

Unremimerative  but  Refilixable 2,825,410. 67 

Unremimerative  and  Unrealizable 4,217,300. 00 

Material  and  Tools $       51,610. 77 

Cash 258,688.51 

In  hands  of  Treasurer $   227,479.23 

In  hanjds  of  Assessor  and  Collector 26,497.84 

In  hands  of  Secretary  Water  Works 4,698.24 

In  hands  of  Police  Department 13 .  20 

BlUs  Receivable 15,761 .61 

Due  from  Sundry  Debtors 55,589 .  74 

Accrued  Interest  Current 582 .  75 

Insurance  Paid  in  Advance 1,589 .  52 

Sinking  Fund  Investments  "  Bonds  ** 11.0000.00 

Unpaid  Taxes  in  Hands  of  Assessor  and  Collector 694,800 .  07 

Total  Assets $10,400,882.88 

LIABILITIES. 

Bonded  Debt $  3,276,000.00 

City $1,627,000.00 

Water  Works 1,165,000.00 

Schools 484,000.00 

Interest  Accrued  on  Bonded  Debt 31,738.34 

City $        9,859. 17 

Water  Works 19,216.67 

Schools 2,662. 50 

Sewer  Certificates $       68,827. 97 

BiUs  Payable 259,140.95 

City $    183,957.59 

School 75,183.36 

Due  Sundry  Creditors $      127,787.62 

Special  Deposits  Repayable Ill . 87 

Unpaid  Warrants 23,466.60 

Sttfplus: 

Excess  of  Assets  Over  Liabilities $  6,613,809 .  53 

Total  Liabilities $10,400,882.88 
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which  both  citizen  and  administrator  are  interested  relates 
to  the  permanent  indebtedness  of  the  city. 

This  interest  will  be  directed  toward  several  general 
groups  of  facts:  first,  the  equation  between  bonds  out- 
standing and  permanent  properties  acquired,  as  shown  in 
the  asset  and  liability  statement;  second,  the  equation  be- 
tween the  authorizations  to  make  improvements,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  provision  made  in  the  form  of  bonds  authorized 
and  unissued  and  cash  received  from  the  sale  of  bonds  to 
meet  these  authorizations  (in  other  words,  whether  ade- 
quate funding  provision  has  been  made  to  care  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  improvements  already  initiated,  the  cost  of 
which  is  to  be  met  out  of  bond  issues) ;  third,  the 
provision  made  to  redeem  bonds  on  maturity.  Neglect 
in  this  respect  is  a  common  fault  of  municipalities. 
Even  Des  Moines  is  unbusiness-like  in  its  treatment 
of  part  of  its  bonded  indebtedness.  $1,437,661  was  its 
total  bonded  indebtedness  in  1911.  Of  this  sum  $648,- 
000  was  issued  prior  to  commission  government.  The 
new  government,  therefore,  is  responsible  for  $789,- 
661.  $507,661  of  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  incurred 
by  the  city  consists  of  serial  bonds  which  are  payable  year 
by  year  on  instalments.  The  balance,  $282,000,  consists  of 
issues  which  fall  due  in  large  amounts  at  a  single  time. 
For  these  uniform  term  bonds,  issued  since  1907,  and 
$507,661  non-serial  bonds  issued  by  the  old  government, 
no  sinking  funds  have  been  provided,  in  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  good  business  practice. 

Both  citizens  and  officials  desire  to  know  the  mar- 
gin of  borrowing  power  available  for  financing  fur- 
ther improvements.  This  margin  is  shown  not  by  a 
balance  sheet,  but  by  a  statement  of  bonded  indebtedness 
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contrasted  with  constitutional  or  charter  limitations  upon 
the  amount  of  indebtedness  which  a  city  may  incur.  With 
respect  to  these  provisions  legal  decisions  define  what  is 
to  be  regarded  as  indebtedness.  It  is  a  simple  matter, 
where  there  is  no  controversy  over  the  exclusion  or  in- 
clusion of  any  item  within  the  constitutional  limitation, 
to  prepare  a  statement  showing  bonds  issued  and  liabili- 
ties incurred,  which  will  have  to  be  met  by  the  issue  of 
bonds,  and  to  deduct  the  total  of  these  two  items  from 
the  limit  of  indebtedness,  whether  three,  five,  or  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  property,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  result  will  show  the  margin  of  borrowing 
power,  if  any.  In  New  York  the  amount  set  aside  in  sink- 
ing funds  to  redeem  outstanding  bonds  is  deducted  from 
the  total  indebtedness  in  determining  the  margin  of  bor- 
rowing power. 

Reports  of  Service  Results, — Municipal  reports  are 
not,  however,  limited  to  financial  statements.  Statistics  of 
operation  and  especially  those  showing  unit  costs  give 
both  to  the  administrator  and  to  the  citizen  a  clear  insight 
into  the  economy  and  efficiency  of  administration. 

Accounts  and  Reports  of  Special  Value  to  Admirv- 
istrators. — ^What  accoumts  are  of  value  to  the  administra- 
tor for  guidance  in  his  work?  Boards  of  commissioners 
or  councilmen,  mayors  and  comptrollers  should  continually 
have  before  them  a  general  picture  of  the  city's  financial 
condition.  This  picture  they  can  obtain  in  the  same 
manner  as  can  taxpayers  from  balance  sheets  showing  cap- 
ital and  current  assets  and  liabilities  and  surplus  or  def- 
icit. Fund  balance  sheets,  revenue  and  expense  state- 
ments, cash  statements  and  records  of  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures are  also  indispensable  to  wise  administration. 
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A  BALANCE  SHEET  WHICH  IGNORES  ACCOUNTS  RECEIV- 
ABLE AND  BILLS  PAYABLE  OTHER  THAN  AUDITED 

VOUCHERS 

Wichita,  Kansas,  April  1,  1912. 
Assets 

Gash   in  banks $  80,003.06 

Permanent   improvements    535,253.55 

Tools  and  equipment 87,451.90 

Furniture   and   fixtures 10,850.15 

Eeal  estate    785,201.79 

Paving  construction  account 89,230.01 

Street   openings    29,835.82 

Sidewalks    633.00 

Sewers,   completed    292,893.47 

Sewers,   uncompleted    123,204.82 

Forum  and  market  house 179,903.25 

Paving,   completed    1,600,633.20 

Little  River  improvements 1,849.29 

Eailway   aids    90,000.00 

County  treasurer 622,457.00 

Drainage   canal  extension 13,937.07 

Boulevard  Drive 5,552.49 

Bridges  and  culverts 1,747.56 

Library   496.12 

Material  account 377.91 

$4,551,511.46 
Cash  on  hand  of  Firemen's  Relief  Fund. .  3,042.96 

$4,554,554.42 
Liabilities 

General  bonds $1,759,548.35 

Special  bonds    2,344,476.12 

General  Fund 410,587.03 

Sidewalks    4,867.51 

Vouchers  audited    31,982.30 

$4,551,461.31 
Firemen's  Relief  Fund  account 3,093.11 

$4,554,5S^A^ 
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Administrators  take  their  sailing  orders  from  budget- 
ary appropriations.  They  are  primarily  interested,  there- 
fore, in  the  amount  of  expenditure  which  they  are  au- 
thorized to  make  and  the  estimates  of  such  expenditure 
as  stated  in  the  budget.  They  wish  to  have  accounts  or 
to  receive  reports  from  the  accounting  officer  at  sufficiently 
frequent  intervals  to  enable  them  to  plan  wisely  and  to 
prevent  over-expenditure  of  the  balance  of  appropriations 
available  for  the  current  year.  It  is  now  customary  for 
every  department  head,  large  and  small,  to  keep  accounts 
of  his  appropriations,  though  generally  they  may  be  more 
efficiently  kept  for  all  departments  in  a  central  accounting 
office.  As  a  rule,  administrators  keep  accounts  with  no 
other  purpose  than  to  guard  against  overdrafts  on  appro- 
priations and  other  authorizations  to  make  expenditures, 
and  to  advise  them  of  amounts  remaining  in  their  allot- 
ments. Even  such  records  are  unreliable  in  so  far  as  they 
disregard  commitments  not  advanced  to  the  stage  of 
vouchering  or  payment. 

Des  Moines'  department  of  streets  and  public  im- 
provements takes  leadership  over  Houston  and  other  com- 
mission cities  in  presenting  a  comparative  statement  of 
unit  costs,  though  these  are  as  yet  defectively  prepared. 

Cost  records  become  progressively  more  useful  as  the 
number  of  years  for  which  comparative  data  are  available 
increase. 

Public  officials  have  not  extensively  developed  account- 
ing records  to  facilitate  the  work  of  administration.  Unit 
cost  figures  unquestionably  give  to  the  administrator  the 
clearest  impression  of  service  efficiency.  In  some  cases  in 
city  work  they  are  difficult  to  ascertain,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  account  keeping  or  iiisi)ection  of  nuisances,  where 
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the  service  does  not  easily  break  itself  up  into  comparable 
units.  In  other  cases,  such  as  cleaning  gutters,  repairing 
or  sweeping  streets,  gang  foremen  may  readily  record  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  measuring  area  repaired  or  swept, 
area  cleaned  or  quantity  of  material  removed,  and  without 
great  difficulty  precise  records  can  be  kept  of  time  em- 
ployed in  performing  these  definite,  measurable  tasks. 
Cost  records,  since  they  involve  a  definite  setting  down  day 
by  day  of  work  actually  done,  and  time  employed  in  doing 
it,  compel  workers  and  their  supervisors  to  think  of  their 
jobs  in  terms  of  elements  of  cost  involved.  As  soon  as  this 
habit  is  established,  variation  in  the  results  of  different 
gangs,  and  even  in  the  results  obtained  by  the  same  gangs 
or  individuals  on  different  days,  suggests  the  need  for 
standardizing  conditions  of  work,  methods  and  personal 
efficiency.  Where  there  is  disposition  to  effect  economies 
officials  will  try  for  imiform  efficiency  among  gangs,  and 
to  keep  each  gang  up  to  the  level  of  its  best  performance. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  COST  OF  STREET  CLEANING  BY 
MACHINE,  AND  HAND,  INCLUDING  LABOR, 
EEPAIRS,  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

DES  MOINES 

1909  1910 

Cost    of    cleaning    alleys,    and    White- 
Wing  work   $  4,554.28  $10,657.62 

Cubic  yards  of  refuse  removed 1,895.00  3,745.00 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard $2.40  $2.84 

Cost  flushing  streets    (by  machine) $11,444.97  $13,141.08 

Square  yards  of  surface  flushed 28,872,434  29,770,157 

Average  cost  per  square  yard  flushed.          $0.00039  $0.00044 

Cucic  yards  of  refuse  removed 3,821.00  3,604.00 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard $2.99  $3.64 

(Cost  of  water  for  flushing  not  in- 
cluded.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  THE  COST  OF  STEEET  CLEANING  BY 

MACHINE,     AND     HAND.     INCLUDING     LABOR, 

REPAIRS,  MATERIAL,  SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Cost  sweeping  streets   (by  i&achine) . . .  $7,246.52  $7,293.07 

Square  yards  of  surface  swept 11,807,888  12,423,808 

Average  cost  per  square  yard $0.00061  $0.00058 

Cubic  yards  of  refuse  removed 6,074.00  7,061.00 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard $1.19  $1.03 

Cost  cleaning  streets  (by  hand) $6,614.72  $5,932.43 

Cubic  yards  of  refuse  removed 11,223.00  7,560.00 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard $0.58  $0.78 

Total  cost  for  removing  refuse $29,860.49  $37,024.20 

Total  cubic  yards  removed 23,013.00  21,970.00 

Average  cost  per  cubic  yard $1.29  $1.68 

Total  square  yards   of  surface  cleaned 

(by  machine) 40,680,322  42,193,965 

Average  cost  per  square  yai^ $0.00046  $0.00047 

Cost    of   removing   snow   and   ice   from 

streets    $5,496.93  $1,865.65 

Loads  of  snow  and  ice  removed 18,102.00  6,198.00 

Average  cost  per  load $0,303  $0,301 

Few  officials  have  learned  to  employ  accounts  to  help 
them  control  the  efficiency  of  their  employees,  to  reach  de- 
cisions as  to  methods  of  work,  and  to  give  precise  reports 
of  their  services  to  superior  officers  and  to  the  public.  Time 
reports,  time  records  and  reports  of  expense  shown  com- 
paratively with  last  month  and  last  year,  with  percentages 
of  increase  or  decrease,  statistics  of  operative  results, 
daily,  weekly  and  monthly  service  reports,  and  such  de- 
vices as  property,  stores  or  material  accounts,  are  the  neces- 
sary instruments  of  efficient  administration.  Thus  effi- 
cient health  officers,  for  example,  will  wish  to  know  daily, 
weekly  and  monthly  cases  reported,  cases  in  progress, 
births  reported,  deaths  reported,  admissions  to  hospital, 
cases  in  hospital,  and  discharged  cases,  inspections  made, 
all  classified  and  compared  with  preceding  periods,  with 
percentages  of  increase  and  decrease.  Only  by  com- 
parison and  percentage  columns  will  the  variation  in  cur- 
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rent  expense  and  work  performance  be  forced  on  the  at- 
tention of  oflScials  and  prompt  investigation. 

Property  Records. — Every  administrator  is  the  cus- 
todian of  property  committed  to  him  by  the  city  and  is 
legally  responsible,  as  a  trustee,  for  its  safe-keeping.  Yet 
most  officials  do  not  have  even  a  memorandum  list  of 
property  in  their  care.  An  official  comes  into  office  to 
inherit  property  of  varying  degrees  in  value,  but  has  no 
means  for  knowing  accurately  what  is  turned  over  to 
him  by  his  predecessor.  When  he  goes  out  of  office  he 
leaves  no  record  of  the  property  given  into  the  care 
of  his  successor.  Property  acquired  is  charged  for  on 
the  appropriation  books  as  expenditures  for  desks,  tools  or 
typewriters,  etc.,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  no  classification 
is  made  to  show  all  the  desks  and  all  the  tools  and  all  the 
typewriters  which  the  department  has  in  its  possession, 
and  replacements  and  additions  to  the  list.  Stores  are 
purchased  and  sometimes  put  under  lock  and  key,  but 
rarely  are  they  accurately  accounted  for,  so  that  the 
records  of  amounts  received,  amounts  disposed  of  and 
amounts  on  hand  may  be  checked  up  by  physical  inven- 
tories. Tools  are  given  into  the  hands  of  workmen  often 
without  record  of  the  delivery  and  worn  out  tools  are  not 
demanded  when  requisitions  are  made  for  new  ones  to  re- 
place them.  Cities  are  slipshod  in  their  handling  of  prop- 
erty because  they  find  in  the  unending  flow  of  appropria- 
tions a  -means  of  concealing  the  costly  results  of  their 
neglect. 

Revenue   Control, — The  establishment  of  records   of 
revenues  receivable  and  the  exercise  of  auditing  control 
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over  revenue  collection  are  first  concerns  of  efficient  pri- 
vate business  management,  but  have  been  conspicuously 
neglected  in  the  effort  of  commission  cities  to  bring  city 
business  to  the  level  of  private  business  efficiency. 

Taxes  are  the  principal  source  of  municipal  revenues. 
The  amount  of  taxes  to  be  collected  is  generally  shown  on 
assessment  rolls,  based  upon  an  appraisal  made  of  property 
values  by  tax  assessors.  The  collector  of  taxes  may  be  ex- 
pected either  to  turn  over  the  full  amount  of  the  taxes  as- 
sessed or  to  explain  the  reason  for  such  failure,  and  to  ac- 
count for  uncollected  items.  The  accounting  system 
should,  therefore,  establish  a  basis  by  means  of  which 
the  auditor  of  accounts  or  the  comptroller  or  commissioner 
of  finance  or  other  officer  charged  with  the  supervision  of 
the  finances  of  the  city  may  bring  the  collector  of  taxes  to 
book  and  require  of  him  an  explanation  of  the  difference 
between  amounts  assessed  and  amounts  collected. 

Not  only  in  respect  of  taxes,  but  in  respect  of  other 
revenues,  is  it  possible  to  provide  in  accounts  a  method 
for  currently  matching  collections  with  amounts  that 
should  have  been  collected.  The  total  amount  billed 
to  all  water  consumers  for  city  water  supplied  them  is 
rarely  collected.  Yet  for  every  failure  of  collection  there 
is  some  explanation.  This  explanation  can  not  be  learned 
unless  the  official  responsible  for  collecting  water  revenues 
or  the  auditor  of  his  accounts  has  placed  before  him  at 
stated  intervals  statements  showing  the  difference  between 
amounts  due  and  amounts  collected.  What  is  true  of 
water  rates  is  true  of  every  other  class  of  revenue,  the 
amount  of  which  can  be  determined  in  advance  of  the 
period  when  its  payment  becomes  due. 

Commission  cities  have  made  some  definite  progress 
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in  controlling  receipts  from  the  issuance  of  permits  and 
licenses.  The  practice  is  increasing  of  charging  officials 
issuing  licenses  with  the  license  stationery  and  period- 
ically requiring  them  to  account  for  it  either  by  the  return 
of  cash  obtained  from  the  issue  of  licenses  or  by  the  pro- 
duction of  unissued  blanks. 

Information  for  Taxpayers, — ^As  distinguished  from 
the  whole  body  of  citizens  on  the  one  hand  and  from 
administrators  on  the  other  hand,  taxpayers  are  concerned 
with  information  explaining  the  tax  rate,  particularly 
when  either  the  rate  or  the  basis  of  assessment  is  increased. 

Recognizing  this  fact  Des  Moines  places  at  the  very 
opening  of  its  financial  report  a  comparative  statement  of 
tax  levies,  rates  and  valuations. 

DES  MOINES 

ACTUAL  VALUATION— TAX  LEVY  AND  RA.TE* 

Actual 
Year.  Valuation,  Bate,  Tax, 

1910 $85,162,236.00  37.1  $767,958.21 

1909 82,114,124.00  37.1  743,752.22 

1908 77,546,580.00  36.4  671,247.51 

1907 74,041,360.00  37.9  666,705.02 

1906 67,852,960.00  39.7  640,830.73 

1905 65,484,760.00  38.7  601,048.42 

1904 64,130,400.00  38.8  593,222.63 

1903 62,579,240.00  39.3  583,600.16 

1902 57,975,840.00  40.6  546,609.01 

1901 56,830,160.00  40.3  531,288.76 

1900 55,485,720.00  40.3  434,280.88 

At  each  stage  of  the  process  by  means  of  which  the  tax 
levy  is  arrived  at,  taxpayers,  through  publicity  of  the 

*  Under  the  Iowa  laws  the  tax  levy  is  made  against  only  25  per  cent 
of  the  actual  value.  "The  taxation  valuation  multiplied  by  the  tax 
rate  will  not  agree  with  the  amount  of  tax  given,  for  the  reason  that 
the  levy  for  city  general  does  not  apply  to  corporation  lands;  also  the 
light  and  water  levy  are  only  spread  on  property  within  certain  dis- 
tance of  light  and  water  mains  (light,  500  feet;  water,  1,000  feet)." 
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facts,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  express  their  ap- 
proval or  disapproval  of  measures  and  methods  employed. 
The  first  incident  in  the  process  of  interest  to  the  tax- 
payer is  the  formulation  of  the  city's  expense  budget. 
When  the  budget  is  fixed,  the  amount  of  the  tax  levy  is 
practically  determined,  except  in  so  far  as  miscellaneous 
revenues,  other  than  taxes,  serve  to  cut  down  the  amount 
directly  chargeable  against  taxpayers.  From  the  taxpay- 
er's standpoint,  therefore,  fullest  publicity  is  desirable  of 
budget  proposals  and  budget  action,  and  fullest  opportu- 
nity for  taxpayers'  objection  and  suggestion. 

The  taxpayer's  next  point  of  interest  will  be  the  fore- 
cast of  revenues  other  than  those  derived  from  taxation, 
which  city  officials  anticipate  will  flow  into  the  city  treas- 
ury during  the  succeeding  year.  This  aspect  of  mimicipal 
finance  has  received  comparatively  little  attention.  Often 
no  estimates  are  made  of  anticipated  revenues,  and  both  of- 
ficials and  taxpayers  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  amount 
of  revenue  which  may  be  expected  from  miscellaneous 
sources  until  they  are  actually  paid  into  the  city  treasury. 

Complete  forecasts  of  revenues  will  furnish  the  tax- 
payer with  information  as  to  rates  charged  for  licenses, 
fees  for  permits,  the  number  of  licenses  and  permits  is- 
sued in  a  preceding  fiscal  period,  and  revenues  derived 
from  them,  the  revenues  which  may  be  expected  from  city 
enterprises,  such  as  waterworks,  and  special  taxes  paid 
by  public  service  corporations  on  their  earnings  when 
franchises  provide  for  such  payments.  These  forecasts 
furnish  him  with  opportunity  to  suggest  adjustments  in 
rates,  or  restriction  of  free  privileges,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  city's  income. 

But  the  prime  matter  toward  which  the  self-interest  of 
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the  taxpayer  forces  his  attention  is  the  amount  and  method 
of  assessment  of  his  property  upon  which  the  tax  levy  is 
based.  In  every  city  an  opportunity  is  provided  for  tax- 
payers to  protest  against  the  amounts  assessed  against 
their  property.  In  the  cities  surveyed  boards  of  com- 
missioners serve  as  boards  of  equalization. 

Indeed,  the  taxpayer's  instinct  of  self-preservation  is 
chiefly  relied  upon  to  obtain  accuracy  of  assessment.  For 
this  reason  tax  rolls  are  laid  open  to  public  inspection  in 
order  not  only  that  objections  may  be  made  by  individual 
taxpayers  to  the  valuation  placed  upon  their  property,  but 
that  they  may  question  valuations  on  adjoining  property, 
and  in  this  way  work  out  a  rough  approximation  to 
equality  in  assessment.  The  assessment  of  property  under 
present  conditions  depends  largely  upon  the  personal  equa- 
tion of  the  assessor.  A  science  of  assessments  has  not 
been  evolved,  and  this  is  particularly  striking,  because  as- 
sessments are  so  fundamental  in  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. 

In  Dallas,  with  an  assessed  valuation  of  taxable  realty 
of  $57,000,000,  physical  examinations  of  property  are 
not  made  unless  "questions  are  raised."  Every  city, 
county  and  state  bases  its  operations  upon  the  tax 
rolls.  Yet  time  has  not  been  taken  to  work  out  a 
standard  practice  of  assessment,  giving  reasonable  as- 
surance that  there  will  be  no  discriminations  when  values 
are  placed  upon  different  parcels  by  assessors.  Specu- 
lators in  real  estate  are  permitted  to  buy  and  sell  property, 
keeping  secret  the  prices  paid  or  received,  although  prices 
of  every  other  commodity  traded  in  are  published  to  all  the 
world.  Appraisers  are  compelled  to  guess  and  blunder  in 
making  their  appraisements,   enabling  them   continually 
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to  favor  one  taxpayer  and  to  discriminate  against  an- 
other, 

Under-assessment  and  over-assessment  and  unwise  tax- 
ation will  continue  until  boards  of  assessors  are  required 
to  provide  for  taxpayers  information  of  methods  of  assess- 
ment employed  by  them ;  to  explain  changes  in  assessment 
where  the  rise  or  decrease  is  general ;  to  give  the  reasons 
for  specific  changes  when  not  made  in  response  to  a  general 
increase  or  lowering  of  the  basis  of  appraisement,  in  order 
that  taxpayers  may  be  given  an  opportunity  to  protest,  and 
that  equality  of  treatment  of  all  property  owners  may  be 
brought  about. 

In  few  localities  has  the  burden  of  necessary  taxation 
become  so  great  as  to  inspire  a  general  demand  for  scien- 
tific revision  of  assessment  methods.  Methods  of  assess- 
ment, therefore,  even  in  commission  cities,  have  not  been 
made  to  respond  to  heightened  demands  for  eflSiciency. 

In  a  number  of  these  cities  assessments  are  made  of 
city  property  by  county  officers,  the  city  receiving  merely 
a  fixed  quota  of  the  returns.  Even  where  this  practice 
prevails,  no  progressive  city  should  permit  its  taxpayers 
to  remain  in  ignorance  of  the  methods  which  are  em- 
ployed in  its  behalf  by  county  officials  in  arriving  at  the 
taxable  valuation  of  their  property. 

Commission  Cities  Require  Expert  Accounting  Adr 
vice, — Improvement  in  accounting  practices  of  commis- 
sion cities  has  been  slow  for  the  same  reasons  that  have 
retarded  improvement  in  other  branches  of  administra- 
tion. Commissioners  of  finance,  as  a  rule,  are  not  tech- 
nically equipped  to  plan  and  install  modem  accounting 
practices,  and  boards  of  commissioners  have  not  taken  the 
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time  to  formulate  the  kinds  of  accounting  information 
which  would  be  useful  to  them  in  the  work  of  government. 
Where  municipal  accounts  are  under  the  general  super- 
vision of  state  officers,  as  in  Iowa,  there  is  less  excuse  for 
failure  to  modernize  them.  The  state  auditor  of  Iowa  has 
recently  prescribed  a  uniform  system  for  the  cities  of  that 
state  which  is  now  in  progress  of  installation.  The  new 
requirements,  however,  do  not  place  municipal  accounting 
upon  a  modem  or  efficient  basis. 

Accoimting  officers  frequently  hesitate  to  employ  pro- 
fessional accountants  to  help  them  reorganize  their  ac- 
counts, because  they  are  reluctant  to  admit  their  inability 
to  deal  unaided  with  the  problems  of  their  offices.  Some' 
times,  too,  cities  regard  expenditure  for  this  purpose  as 
unnecessary,  assuming  that  the  average  municipal  book- 
keeper should  be  able  to  devise  a  suitable  system.  Noth- 
ing, however,  is  more  short-sighted,  because  expert  help  in 
definitizing  the  points  to  be  considered  in  preparing  an 
accounting  system  almost  invariably  brings  to  light  oppor- 
tunities for  economy  which  would  otherwise  be  overlooked, 
while  skill  in  devising  saves  time  in  experimentation  and 
disappointment  in  results. 

In  several  cities  surveyed  accounting  officers  have  a 
very  earnest  desire  to  establish  efficient  accoimting  prac- 
tices, and  very  definite  ideas  of  the  kinds  of  information 
which  would  be  of  use  to  them  and  their  fellow  commis- 
sioners. Merely  because  of  want  of  expert  knowledge  they 
fail  in  devising  methods  for  producing  information  or  es- 
tablishing control  over  transactions.  In  one  of  the  cities 
surveyed  the  commissioner  of  finance  had  been  elected 
to  office  on  his  record  as  a  successful  merchant.  His  first 
concern  was  to  install  efficient  accounting  methods  and  to 
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put  the  finances  of  the  city  upon  a  business  basis.  Partic- 
ularly was  he  interested  in  providing  a  basis  for  inform- 
ing public  reports.  In  working  out  his  idea  he  devised 
various  ingenious  records  involving  the  expenditure  of 
a  great  deal  of  personal  labor,  yet  none  of  the  changes 
effected  by  him,  although  many  represent  marked  improve- 
ments over  the  old  practices,  adequately  serve  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Being  essentially  the  fab- 
rications of  an  amateur  they  lay  emphasis  on  unimportant 
points,  overlook  other  vital  points,  magnify  labor  with- 
out providing  a  basis  for  judgment  which  might  be  exer- 
cised to  obtain  economy. 

With  the  commissioner's  interest,  his  intentions,  his 
desire  for  information,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  work,  a 
few  days'  counsel  from  an  expert  would  have  enabled  him 
to  install  a  system  of  permanent  value  to  his  municipality. 
Such  original  records  as  he  has  installed  will  probably  be 
discarded  by  his  successor,  because  they  do  not  produce 
essential  information  and  are  not  integral  parts  of  a  well- 
conceived  system  of  accounting. 

Summary  Outline  of  Accounting  Suggestions. — The 
following  schedule  of  accounts  and  records  suggested 
for  cities,  though  not  intended  to  be  complete,  is  regarded 
as  the  minimum  requirements  of  a  well-managed  city. 
Every  city  will  have  special  needs  governed  by  law  or 
local  conditions  which  must  be  taken  into  consideration  in 
planning  at  least  the  details  of  an  accounting  system.  The 
general  structure  of  the  accounts  and  their  major  ele- 
ments, however,  may  be  uniform  in  practically  every  city, 
irrespective  of  size. 
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A    SUMMARY    OF    REPORTS    ESSENTIAL    TO    EFFICIENT 
ADMINISTRATION,  AS  RECOMMENDED  BY  THE 
METZ  FUND,  WITH  CERTAIN  OF  THE 
UNDERLYING  ACCOUNTS 

1  Summary  Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 

Purpose:  To  give  a  complete  view  of  the  city's 

financial  condition.  It  shows  the  as- 
sets, liabilities,  appropriations  and 
reserves  of  the 

General  account 

Capital  account 

Sinking  fund 

Special  and  trust  accounts 

2  Balance  Sheet,  General  Account 

Purpose:      To  show  the  assets  growing  out  of  the 

raising  of  revenue,  and  the  liabilities 
growing  out  of  the  incurrence  of  lia- 
bilities for  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  of  the  city 
Assets:         Cash  from  revenues  or  temporary  loans 
Uncollected  taxes 
Other  accounts  due  the  city 
Stores  on  hand 
Prepaid  expenses 
Liabilities :  Invoices  and  payrolls  payable 

Loans  in  anticipation  of  taxes 
Other  liabilities  of  a  current  nature 
Surplus:      Excess   of   assets   over  liabilities 

3  Balance  Sheet,  Capital  Account 

Purpose:  To  show  (a)  the  assets  of  a  permanent 

character,  including  cash  held  avail- 
able for  their  purchase,  and  uncol- 
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lected  assessments;  (b)  the  liabili- 
ties incurred  in  acquiring  such  assets 
Assets:         Cash  from  sale  of  bonds 

Uncollected  assessments 

Lands,  structures,  equipment  and  other 
permanent  improvements 

Liabilities :  Invoices  and  payrolls  on  account  of  per- 
manent properties 
Bonded  debt,  less  sinking  fund  cash 

Surplus:      Excess  of  assets  over  liabilities,  being 

the  amount  of  permanent  properties 
provided  from  revenue  and  assess- 
ments 

4  Balance  Sheet,  Sinking  Fund 

Purpose:  To  show  (a)  assets  of  the  sinking  fund; 

(b)  the  liabilities  thereof,  including 
the  reserve,   being   the  amount  that 
should  be  in  the  sinking  fund 
Assets :      Cash 

Investments 
Liabilities  and  reserves :  Unclaimed  interest 

Sinking  fund  reserve — 
amount  that  should  be 
in    the    sinking    fund 

based   on    actuarial 
tables 

5  Balance  Sheet,  Special  and  Trust  Accounts 

Purpose:  To  show  (a)  the  assets  held  in  trust  by 

the  city  or  for  special  purposes;  (b) 
liabilities  and  reserves 

Assets :      Cash 

Investments 
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Liabilities  and  reserves :  Invoices  and  payrolls 

Keserves    for    trusts    and 
special  purposes 

Fund  Balance  Sheet,  General  Account 

Purpose:  To  show  (a)  the  unincumbered  balance 

of  appropriations;  (b)  contingent  li- 
ability on  contracts  and  open  orders ; 
(c)   the  resources,   actual  and   pros- 
pective, for  financing  them 
Debits:      Cash   in   excess  of  immediate  require- 
ments 
Uncollected  taxes  and  accoimts 
Anticipated  revenues  not  yet  accrued 
Credits :    Unincumbered  appropriations 

Reserve  for  outstanding  contracts 
Reserve  for  outstanding  open  orders 
Reserve    for    retirement    of    temporary 
loans 


Fund  Balance  Sheet,  Capital  Account 

Purpose:  To  show  (a)  unincumbered  balances  of 

bond  funds;  (b)  contingent  liability 

on  contracts  and  open  orders  of  cap- 
ital account;    (c)   the   resources  for 

financing  them 

Debits:      Bonds  authorized  and  unissued 

Cash   in  excess  of  inmiediate  require- 
ments 

Credits:    Unincumbered   balances   of  bond   fund 

authorizations 
Reserve  for  outstanding  contracts 
Reserve  for  outstanding  orders 
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Reserve   for    retirement   of    assessment 
bonds 

8  Beveniie  and  Expense  Statement 

Purpose:  To  show  the  income  of  the  city  and  the 

cost  of  government  for  each  fiscal  pe- 
riod;  income   being  not  merely   the 

amount  received  in  cash,  but  also  the 
amount  accrued,  but  not  received, 
cost  being  not  merely  the  amount  paid 
in  cash,  but  also  the  amount  incurred 
but  not  paid 
Books,  reports  and  forms  necessary: 
a  Revenue 

1)  Controlled  financial  stationery 

2)  Reports  from  collectors  of  revenue  ac- 

crued and  collected 

3)  Registers  of  revenue  accrued 

4)  Accounts  receivable  ledgers 
b  Expense 

1)  Rasters  of  orders,  payrolls,  invoices, 

vouchers  and  contracts 

2)  Contract  and  claimants'  ledgers 

3)  Classified  expense  ledger,  functional  ac- 

counts posted  from  payrolls,  invoices 
or  vouchers 

4)  Monthly  reports   of   stores   issued   for 

consumption 

9  Treasvry  Statement 

Purpose:  To  show,  by  funds,  cash  on  hand  and 

cash  transactions,  including  cash  re- 
ceived   and    disbursed.       From    the 

treasurer's  accounts  a  statement  would 
be  prepared  showing: 
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a  Cash  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
b  Cash  received  during  the  year 
c  Warrants  drawn  during  the  year 
d  Warrants  paid  during  the  period 
e  Cash  balance  on  hand  at  end  of  the  period 
f  Warrants  outstanding    unpaid  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period 
g  Warrants    outstanding   unpaid  at  the  end  of 
the  period 

10  Stores  Accounts  Report 

Purpose:  To  control  the  use  and  custody  of  all 

supplies  and  materials  on  hand,  pend- 
ing consumption 
Books,  documents  and  reports  necessary: 
a  Stores  ledger  to  show 

Inventory  of  each  article  at  beginning  of 

period 
Goods  received  during  period 
Goods  dispensed  during  period 
Goods  on  hand  at  end  of  period 
b  Requisitions  on  storekeeper 
c  Monthly  reports  of  stores  dispensed,  showing 
expense   and   construction   accounts   to  be 
charged 
d  Inventory  of  goods  on  hand 

11  Cost  Accounts 

Purpose:  To  show  the  cost  of  each  job  or  each 

kind  of  public  service  performed 
a  Work  and  job  assignments 
b  Time  reports 
c  Eeports  of  material  used 
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d  Reports  showing  quantity  of  work  or  service 
performed 

12  Operation  Statistics,  Records  and  Reports 

Purpose :  To  show  for  administrative  guidance  the 

character  and  amount  of  work  done 
a  Classified  by  character  of  work 
b  Summarized   and   compared   with   preceding 

periods 
c  Percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  shown 
d  Total  expense  and  unit  cost  shown,  if  possible 

13  Miscellaneous   Statistical   Reports    Containing   Non- 

financial  Facts 
Purpose :  To  raise  danger  signals  and  to  provide  a 

basis  for  administrative  policy;  de- 
signed to  meet  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  various  branches  of  mu- 
nicipal activity 


CHAPTER   VII 


BUDGET-MAKING 


Budget-making  Provisions  of  Commission  Oovenv- 
ment  Charters. — In  conformance  with  the  general  meager- 
ness  of  its  provisions  respecting  administrative  detail,  the 
Iowa  commission  law  contains  but  a  single  reference  to 
the  manner  of  budget-making.  It  requires,  merely,  that 
every  resolution  appropriating  money  shall  be  filed  for 
public  inspection  at  least  one  week  before  final  passage. 
Budget-making  in  Iowa  commission  cities  is  in  no  other 
respect  controlled  by  the  commission  law.  The  word 
"budget,''  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  mentioned  in  the  law, 
the  term  "appropriations"  being  used  instead. 

Galveston's  charter,  years  before,  had  set  a  much 
higher  standard  in  budget-making,  influencing  the  Kan- 
sas law  and  the  Forth  Worth  charter,  whose  budget  pro- 
visions are  taken  practically  verbatim  from  the  first  com- 
mission government  charter.  Fort  Worth  adopted,  ap- 
parently from  Houston,  a  provision  not  found  in  the  Gal- 
veston charter  which  permits  the  board  of  commissioners 
to  appropriate  $1,000  to  the  mayor  for  an  emergency 
fund,  and  for  which  he  is  required  to  account  only  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

In  the  month  of  February,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 

practicable,  says  the  Galveston  charter,  the  board  of  com- 
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missioners  must  make  "a  careful  estimate  of  the  probable 
revenues"  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  apportion  them  to 
the  several  departments  of  the  city  government.  But  first 
it  must  set  aside  a  reserve  fund  of  $26,000,  to  be  used 
only  in  cases  of  "extraordinary  emergencies".  The  budget 
or  apportionment  may  be  prepared  in  such  detail  as  the 
board  may  desire. 

Thirty  days  before  the  budget  is  made  by  the  commis- 
sion, departments  submit  estimates  of  the  amounts  re- 
quired by  them  for  the  next  ensuing  fiscal  year.  The 
items  of  these  estimates  must  be  certified  to  by  the  "par- 
ties making  them/'  and  specify  in  detail  "the  objects 
thereof  *  *  *  including  a  statement  of  each  of  the 
salaries  of  the  officers,  employees,  deputies  and  subordi- 
nates in  each  department".  These  estimates,  prepared  by 
the  heads  of  departments,  the  board  is  required  to  inves- 
tigate. For  the  purpose  of  revising  them  it  must  hold 
daily  sessions,  if  necessary,  until  the  budget  is  passed.  In 
case  the  revenues  are  less  than  forecast,  a  pro  rata  abate- 
ment of  all  appropriations  must  be  made. 

A  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners  who  know- 
ingly votes  for  or  aids  in  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  in- 
creasing the  appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  city 
beyond  the  estimates  of  probable  revenues,  unless  the  rev- 
enues actually  received  exceed  the  estimates,  is  guilty  of 
malfeasance  and  must  vacate  his  office.  No  appropria- 
tion may  be  diverted  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  than 
that  named  in  the  budget. 

July  instead  of  February  is  set  for  making  the  budget 
in  the  Kansas  law.  Added  provisions  to  those  taken  from 
the  Galveston  charter  are:  (1)  if,  after  the  budget  is 
passed,  the  actual  revenues  increase  above  the  amounts 
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estimated,  the  board  may  increase  the  budget  appropria- 
tions to  that  extent;  (2)  if  an  appropriation  is  made  in 
excess  of  the  actual  revenues,  the  appropriation  is  not  only 
void,  but  the  commissioners  responsible  for  making  it  are 
liable  on  their  oflScial  bonds  for  the  money  so  "misappro- 
priated". 

The  Galveston  provision  that  no  appropriation  may  be 
diverted  or  used  under  any  circumstances  for  any  other 
purpose  than  that  named  in  the  budget  is  omitted  from  the 
Kansas  law. 

In  Fort  Worth  November  is  set  for  the  preparation  of 
the  budget.  The  $1,000  appropriation  already  referred  to, 
and  a  special  provision  permitting  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners by  unanimous  vote  to  change  the  salaries  fixed  in 
the  budget,  are  the  only  divergences  from  the  Galveston 
provisions. 

In  Houston,  as  stated  in  Chapter  III,  the  budget  is 
based  upon  estimates  submitted  by  the  mayor  in  what  is 
called  his  annual  budget.  In  accordance  with  his  judg- 
ment the  mayor  makes  recommendations  regarding  in- 
creases or  decreases  in  departmental  estimates  and  must 
submit  an  estimate  for  a  general  contingent  fund,  the 
amount  of  which,  however,  is  not  fixed.  Before  depart- 
mental allowances  are  apportioned  the  budget  must  make 
provision  for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  city's  debt  and 
for  setting  aside  a  sinking  fund  upon  outstanding  bonds. 
The  budget  of  departmental  expenditures,  including  inter- 
est and  sinking  fund  provisions,  must  not  exceed  the  esti- 
mated available  resources  of  the  city.  These  are  de- 
termined upon  the  basis  of  probable  amounts  derived  from 
ad  valorem  taxes  and  upon  "such  other  contingent  rev- 
enues of  the  city  as  may  probably  accrue".     To  vote  a 
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budget  in  excess  of  the  estimated  revenues  is  declared  a 
malfeasance. 

The  Dallas  budget  provisions  are  taken  practically 
verbatim  from  Houston,  except  that  schools  with  debt 
service  are  given  priority,  and  the  $1,000  contingent  fund 
provision  is  dropped. 

The  only  reference  to  budget-making  in  the  Hunting- 
ton charter  is  found  in  the  list  of  pov^ers  and  duties  of  the 
board  of  commissioners,  and  consists  of  the  statement  that 
the  board  "may  provide  revenue  for  the  city  and  appro- 
priate the  same  to  its  expenses". 

Galveston's  budget  provisions,  and  those  of  the  char- 
ters modeled  upon  it,  at  least  impose  upon  the  boards  of 
commissioners  the  obligation  of  considerate  budget-mak- 
ing. They  enable,  if  they  do  not  require,  boards  of  com- 
missioners to  adopt  a  method  of  budget-making  in  con- 
formance with  the  best  modem  practice.  These  provi- 
sions, found  in  commission  charters,  include  the  essential 
steps  of: 

Submission  by  department  heads  of  estimates  of  needs 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  budget-making  for  adequate 
analysis 

Provision  that  the  estimate  so  submitted  shall  show  in 
detail  the  objects  of  the  proposed  expenditure  and  the 
items  required,  including  a  statement  of  salaries  to  be 
paid 

Certification  of  estimates 

Due  consideration  and  investigation  of  estimates  by  the 
board 

Voting  a  definite  budget  which  may  not  be  increased  and 
whose  items  may  not  be  varied,  unless  the  revenue  re- 
turns increase  beyond  the  estimated  amounts 
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Omissions  from  these  steps,  which,  however,  go  far 
toward  providing  for  right  budget  practice,  are  the  follow- 
ing desirable  provisions : 

That  estimates  be  prepared  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  ex- 
pense incurred  during  the  preceding  fiscal  period  for 
each  specific  function  of  government,  and  that  they 
show  separately  the  allowances  requested  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  function 

That  appropriations  be  made  by  functional  divisions,  not 
merely,  as  now  required,  by  departmental  divisions 
which  may  comprehend  a  variety  of  different  func- 
tions. That  there  be  adopted,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  uniform  classification  by  objects  of  expenditure,  i.  e., 

by  what  is  to  be  purchased  with  funds  appropriated,  as 
personal  services,  supplies  or  materials 

That  estimates  be  analyzed  by  a  member  or  representa- 
tive of  the  board  of  commissioners  and  reported  upon 
to  the  board  with  recommendations  regarding  them  and 
the  reasons  therefor 

That  the  estimates  be  printed  or  made  public  in  some  way 
for  the  information  of  citizens  at  least  one  week  in 
advance  of  the  day  set  for  a  public  hearing  upon  them 

That  taxpayers  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at 
a  fixed  time  or  times  upon  the  estimates  and  upon 
the  tentative  budget  before  action  by  the  commission 

That  revenues  in  excess  of  estimates  be  not  apportioned 
to  appropriations  without  action  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners (In  several  cities  increases  in  revenues 
over  expectations  are  pro  rated  to  the  various  appro- 
priations, thus  giving  license  to  unwise  and  uncon- 
trolled expenditure) 

That  transfers  of  funds  from  one  appropriation  to  an- 
other be  permitted  at  the  request  of  department  heads 
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and  in  the  discretion  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
but  never  without  the  approval  of  the  board 

In  each  of  these  cities,  and  particularly  in  the  Iowa 
cities,  scientific  budget-making  is  handicapped  by  the  ex- 
istence of  statutory  funds  created  by  special  tax  levies, 
and  usable  only  for  the  specific  purpose  for  which  the  levies 
are  made.  Generally,  therefore,  discretionary  budget- 
making  relates  only  to  what  is  described  as  the  "general" 
fund,  developed  from  taxation  and  miscellaneous  rev- 
enues, and  usable  for  a  variety  of  municipal  purposes. 
Because  the  revenues  derived  from  special  levies  must  be 
and  are  credited  to  their  respective  specific  funds,  the 
amounts  obtained  from  them  may  or  may  not  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  requirements  of  the  funds.  Thus  bal- 
ances from  one  year  are  carried  over  to  swell  the  resources 
of  the  fund  for  the  next  year,  irrespective  of  an  increase 
or  diminution  in  demands  upon  it. 

Des  Moines  is  a  particular  victim  of  this  unscientific 
method  of  providing  funds  for  public  purposes.  In  ad- 
dition, to  the  general  fund  out  of  which  separate  appro- 
priations are  made  in  the  budget  for  the  various  operating 
departments,  there  are  in  the  so-called  budget  of  that 
city  twenty-six  additional  special  funds  created  by  specific 
levies  or  established  by  bond  issues  or  other  special  re- 
ceipts. In  the  Des  Moines  budget  the  general  fund  makes 
provision  for  the  department  of  public  affairs,  the  depart- 
ment of  accounts  and  finance,  the  department  of  public 
safety,  including  the  police,  fire  and  health  departments, 
the  department  of  streets  and  public  improvements,  in- 
cluding the  engineering  departments,  and  a  variety  of  mi- 
nor miscellaneous  items.    In  addition  to  the  general  fund. 
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appropriations  are  made  out  of  a  long  list  of  funds  ag- 
gregating $710,695.71.  In  this  way  what  practically 
amounts  to  a  series  of  subsidiary  budgets  is  established, 
which,  after  a  more  or  less  detailed  statement  of  items, 
generally  contain  luiiip  sum  allotment  of  balances  for  any 
other  expenditure  chargeable  to  the  fund. 

For  example,  out  of  the  bridge  fund  $14,625  is  ap- 
propriated for  specific  purposes,  and  the  balance  of  $24,- 
401  thrown  into  a  lump  sum.  Similarly,  the  "jack-pot'^ 
of  $40,500  in  the  park  fund  is  $29,500  in  excess  of  the 
total  for  specific  items. 

In  Cedar  Rapids  practically  no  budget  is  made,  except 
to  distribute  the  tax  levy  among  some  twenty  different 
funds.  An  "ordinance  fund''  of  20  per  cent.,  so  called  be- 
cause it  is  subject  to  distribution  by  ordinance,  covers  such 
general  expenditures  as  the  mayor's  and  commissioners' 
salaries,  the  legal  department,  the  auditor's,  treasurer's 
and  assessor's  salaries  and  incidental  expenses.  Revenue 
returns  in  excess  of  the  estimated  receipts  are  pro  rated  to 
the  various  funds,  unless  they  are  required  to  be  credited 
by  law  to  a  specific  fund. 

Budget-making  Procedure  in  Commission  Cities. — 
The  actual  practice  of  budget-making  in  each  of  the  cities 
conforms  closely  to  legal  requirements.  Thus,  in  Dallas, 
estimates  are  submitted  by  the  mayor  on  the  first  Monday 
in  May  of  each. year.  No  definite  forms  of  estimates  are 
prescribed.  They  are  received  by  the  mayor  from  depart- 
ment heads  and  submitted  by  him  to  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. If  the  mayor  chooses  ho  may  recommend  in- 
creases or  decreases  at  the  time  of  submission.  Usually 
in  these  cities  the  estimates  are  not  reviewed  by  any  single 
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officer,  but  by  the  commission  as  a  whole.  To  this  general 
rule  Des  Moines  and  Fort  Worth  are  exceptions.  There 
the  auditor  reviews  the  estimates  and  practically  deter- 
mines the  allowances  to  be  made.  In  Wichita  the  board, 
in  making  its  distribution,  "fights  it  out  among  its  mem- 
bers". 

No  provision  is  made  for  taxpayers'  hearings,  although 
it  was  stated  in  Dallas,  as  elsewhere,  that  taxpayers  are 
at  liberty  to  appear  before  the  board  at  all  times.  Only 
in  Topeka  is  it  claimed  that  taxpayers  have  participated 
in  budget-making  to  the  extent  of  urging  specific  allow- 
ances. 

An  exceptional  practice  prevails  in  Houston  in  that 
the  budget  is  practically  made  by  the  mayor.  Estimates 
are  submitted  to  him  which  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
statements  of  expenditures  of  previous  years.  The  mayor 
adds  or  deducts  from  them  as  he  chooses,  and  then  sub- 
mits the  budget  to  the  board  of  commissioners  for  ac- 
tion, as  stated  in  Chapter  III.  He  may  subsequently 
veto  the  action  of  the  council  respecting  his  recom- 
mendations. 

So  much  is  budget-making  in  the  hands  of  the  mayor 
that  it  is  stated  that  the  council  does  not  even  scrutinize 
the  estimates,  but  merely  discusses  them  when  called  to- 
gether in  the  mayor's  office.  The  budget,  moreover,  is 
purely  an  estimate,  and  expenditures  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  originally  appropriated  are  either  subsequently 
authorized  by  special  ordinances  or  adjusted  at  the  end  of 
the  year. 

In  1911,  though  $1,170,538.75  was  appropriated,  $1,- 
835,984.81  was  spent,  a  difference  of  $665,400.46.  The 
expenditures  in  23  items  were  in  excess  of  the  amounts 
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appropriated,  and  only  in  9  items  were  they  less  than 
appropriations. 

Form  of  Budget. — In  the  Des  Moines,  Galveston, 
Huntington  and  Topeka  budgets,  salaries  are  shown  spe- 
cifically as  items  of  appropriation;  in  the  Galveston  and 
Des  Moines  budgets,  in  part  as  such  items  and  in  part  as 
schedules  limiting  or  explaining  lump  sum  appropria- 
tions. Thus  in  Des  Moines  the  department  of  accounts 
and  finance  received  in  1911  an  appropriation  of  $12,500 
divided  as  follows : 

Auditor 

Deputy  auditor 
Assistant  auditor 
Statistician 
Appropriation  clerk 
Treasurer 
License  collector 
Market  master 
Miscellaneous  expense 

In  Topeka  appropriations  sometimes  show  in  detail  the 
salaries  of  oflScers  and  employees.  In  other  cases  the 
salary  item  is  combined  with  an  appropriation  for  the  en- 
tire activity.  In  still  other  cases  salaries  are  voted  in 
lump  sums  under  the  title  "payrolls".  Topeka  follows  no 
fixed  rule  in  the  matter  of  salary  schedules.  For  the 
asphalt  plant  a  lump  sum  appropriation  of  $4,982  is  made 
for  "payrolls,"  and  in  the  street  department  $35,000  is 
appropriated  in  this  way. 

In  Huntington  salary  allowances  are  consistently  item- 
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ized.    Thus,  an  appropriation  of  $15,240  for  "salaries'^  is 
broken  up  into  the  following  items : 

Mayor 

Three  commissioners 
Treasurer 
Assistant  treasurer 
City  clerk 
Assistant  clerk 
City  attorney 
City  engineer 
Building  inspector 
City  jailer 

Scientific  Bt^get-making  Protects  Official  Responsi- 
hility. — ^Especially  in  commission  governed  cities,  of 
which  the  criticism  is  often  made  that  the  same  officials 
appropriate  and  spend  the  money,  precise  and  public  bud- 
get-making should  be  demanded.  Commissioners  assume 
large  responsibilities  in  not  only  planning  the  budget,  but 
authorizing  it  and  subsequently  administering  it  as  well. 
To  avoid  dissatisfaction,  or  possible  criticism,  they  should 
invite  the  fullest  participation  of  the  public  in  the  proc- 
esses of  budget-making.  In  order  to  make  that  par- 
ticipation possible,  they  should  simplify  the  details  of 
budget-making  to  make  them  susceptible  of  easy  public 
comprehension. 

The  Functions  of  a  Budget, — Obviously,  from  its 
name,  the  budget  symbolizes  the  city's  pocket-book  out  of 
which  funds  may  be  extracted  to  supply  municipal  needs 
as  they  arise.  In  practice,  budgets  very  often  symbolize, 
to  the  discredit  of  many  governments,  municipal,  state  and 
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even  federal,  less  purses  than  they  do  grab-bags.  Though 
technically  a  budget  is  an  estimate  of  financial  require- 
ments and  the  means  of  meeting  them,  requiring  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  legislative  body  before  taking  effect,  the  term  is 
now  commonly  applied  to  the  instrument  authorizing  ex- 
penditures. In  theory,  and  increasingly  as  a  fact  in  well- 
governed  cities,  budgets  serve  a  three-fold  purpose.  These 
are: 

Statements  of  programs  of  public  service  and  proposed 
expenditure  of  public  funds  projected  by  administra- 
tive ofiicials  and  sanctioned  by  legislative  authority 

Authorizations  by  the  legislative  body  to  administrators 
to  spend  public  moneys  to  execute  the  program  of 
service 

Mandates  prepared  by  representatives  of  the  public,  sit- 
ting in  boards  of  financial  control,  directed  to  admin- 
istrative officers  requiring  them  to  perform  in  a  spe- 
cific period  definite  work  for  the  public  good 

In  each  of  these  relations  budget-making  has  a  great 
many  potentialities  for  enhancing  efficiency  in  city  gov- 
ernment. It  is  obvious  from  the  preceding  analysis  of 
budget  provisions  and  the  existing  budget  practice  that 
they  have  not  been  utilized  to  these  ends  in  the  commis- 
sion governed  cities  under  consideration. 

How  can  a  budget  be  made  to  function  as  a  work  pro- 
gram— a  declaration  of  intended  services  to  be  rendered  ? 
Clearly  to  obtain  this  result  budget  preparation  must  have 
reference  not  merely  to  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  to  be 
purchased  with  funds  appropriated,  namely,  personal  ser- 
vices, through  salaries  and  wages,  of  supplies,  but  to  the 
kinds  of  work  to  be  done,  yards  of  street  to  be  paved,  feet 
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or  miles  of  sewers  to  be  cleaned,  number  of  patients  to  be 
eared  for  in  hospitals,  number  of  premises  to  be  inspected 
for  sanitary  conditions,  and  so  on  through  all  the  varied 
details  of  work  which  a  municipal  corporation  conducts. 

As  yet,  none  of  the  budgets  of  these  commission  gov- 
erned cities  is  made  on  the  basis  of  definite  work  plans 
expressed  in  kind  and  quantity  of  service  to  be  rendered. 
This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  surprising,  because  there  is  prob- 
ably no  city  in  America  which  has  fully  arrived  at  this 
stage  of  scientific  budget-making,  and  commission  gov- 
ernment is  not  above  the  standard  of  other  American  cities 
in  this  respect. 

Functional  Analysis  the  Basis  of  Segregation. — By 
functionalizing  appropriations,  that  is,  stating  separately 
the  amounts  provided  for  each  distinct  kind  of  work. 
New  York  City  and  a  half  dozen  other  American  cities 
have  already  laid  the  basis  for  future  voting  of  funds 
with  reference  to  the  quantity  of  work  to  be  obtained 
in  return  for  their  expenditure,  namely,  with  reference  to 
work  plans  rather  than  to  spending  possibilities.  A  prop- 
erly functionalized  or  segregated  budget  should  reflect  all 
the  distinct  and  severable  processes  which  city  government 
performs  having  specific  aims  in  view.  Scientific  budget- 
making  does  not  permit  voting  lump  sum  appropriations 
for  a  dozen  different  kinds  of  work.  It  does  not  allow  ap- 
propriations for  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  work  when 
each  of  the  kinds  is  independently  performed,  is  consti- 
tuted of  distinct  processes,  has  each  its  distinct  service 
objectives,  and  is  susceptible  of  separate  accounting.  This 
first  principle  of  scientific  budget-making  has  not  merely 
a  theoretical  justification.     It  is  the  basis  of  intelligent 
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determination  of  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  appropriated. 
How  else  can  choice  be  made  between  allowing  and  disal- 
lowing, a  choice  always  necessary  so  long  as  officials  strive 
to  make  allowances  without  increasing  the  tax  rate,  or  so 
long  as  city  needs  outrun  available  city  resources  ?  How 
else  can  a  decision  be  reached  or  expressed  as  to  amounts 
of  different  kinds  of  service  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  ? 

Segregation  is  the  first  necessary  step  in  converting  a 
budget  from  a  license  for  misexpenditure  into  a  service 
program,  because  it  breaks  up  the  multifold  activities  of 
the  city  into  their  integral  parts,  each  one  of  which  can 
be  thought  about  and  planned  about  as  a  separate  entity. 
Segregation  provides,  however,  merely  the  condition  of 
intelligent  budget-making  and  none  of  its  instruments. 
To  obtain  intelligent  segregation  it  is  first  necessary  to 
analyze  the  functions  of  government  in  detail.  They  can- 
not be  broken  into  their  separate  parts  imless  these  parts 
are  discovered,  often  by  a  process  of  unraveling  a  tangled 
network  of  jumbled  activities.  Segregation  by  function 
can,  of  course,  be  carried  to  absurd  lengths.  It  should 
be  carried  only  so  far  as  vsdll  enable  budgetrmakers,  ad- 
ministrators and  the  public  to  gain  from  the  budget  a 
definite  impression  of  the  quantity  of  service  which  the 
governmental  machinery  is  expected  to  perform  and  the 
amount  of  expenditure  involved. 

A  health  department  receiving  a  lump  appropriation  or 
appropriation  divided  only  according  to  salaries,  wages 
and  supplies,  cannot  tell  from  such  a  mandate  how  much 
sanitary  inspection  it  is  supposed  to  perform,  how  much 
it  is  to  do  in  regard  to  control  over  the  food  supply,  or 
how  much  to  spend  upon  clinics  or  hospitals.  To  receive 
intelligible  sailing  orders  it  must  at  least  know  the  amount 
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to  be  expended  upon  each  of  these  different  activities,  be- 
cause they  involve  separate  planning,  separate  organizing 
and  separate  performance. 

The  Accounting  Basis  for  Budget-making. — ^Before 
a  budget  of  expenditures  can  be  expressed  in  segregated, 
functionalized  form,  it  is  necessary  to  know  how  much 
money  is  to  be  appropriated  for  each  function.  Of 
course,  this  decision  may  be  reached  arbitrarily  or  on  the 
basis  of  compromise.  But  to  determine  allowances  scien- 
tifically they  should  be  based,  not  only  upon  a  definite  pic- 
ture of  the  quantity  of  each  kind  of  service  to  be  rendered, 
but  upon  the  cost  per  service  unit  To  gain  this  picture 
accounts  and  records  must  be  maintained  throughout  the 
year  which  will  show  expenditures  made  for  each  function 
and  the  number  of  units  of  service  performed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  each  function.  This  form  of  cost-keeping  will 
enable  budget-makers  to  deal  with  their  problems  with  pre- 
cision, and  to  make  adequate  allowances,  governed  only  by 
the  limits  of  funds  available  for  appropriation  where  these 
fall  short  of  work  desired  or  needed.  Budget-making, 
therefore,  prompts  attention  to  accounting  methods  which 
will  produce  information  enabling  officials  to  measure  past 
expenditure  in  terms  of  work  performed,  and  to  forecast 
future  expenditure  on  the  basis  of  work  planned. 

It  is,  indeed,  often  difficult  to  establish  an  exact  re- 
lation between  service  and  work  performed,  because 
changes  in  quantities  of  work  do  not  always  demand  a 
proportionate  change  in  quantity  of  expenditure.  But  in 
so  far  as  a  budget  is  stated  in  terms  which  admit  of  com- 
parisons between. allowances  and  work  expectations,  it  pro- 
vides the  only  basis  for  a  meeting  of  minds  of  the  three 
parties  concerned  in  budget-making.     These  are  adminis- 
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trative  officials  asking  appropriations,  legislative  officials 
granting  appropriations,  and  taxpayers  and  citizens  jjfo- 
viding  the  funds  for  and  entitled  to  the  benefits  from  pro- 
posed expenditures. 

In  asking  for  funds  a  department  head,  unless  he  acts 
in  response  to  an  established  habit  of  expenditure  or  a 
routine  departmental  program,  must  formulate  a  plan  of 
service  to  be  rendered  by  the  organization  which  he  con- 
trols. Unless  funds  which  he  requests  are  to  be  made 
available  to  him  because  of  mandatory  legislation  com- 
pelling their  appropriation,  to  receive  them  he  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  appropriating  body.  This  consent  may 
be  given  with  or  without  consideration  of  the  merits  of  his' 
request  If  the  merits  of  his  request  are  considered  they 
must  be  considered  in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  of  precise 
thought  regarding  the  value  of  the  proposed  service  to  the 
community,  and  the  dispensability  or  reasonableness  of  the 
expenditure  which  is  to  be  incurred  for  it. 

This  process  of  analysis  requires  such  segregation  as 
has  been  previously  described.  If  it  is  pursued  and  the 
appropriations  are  granted,  specific  sanction  is  given  to 
department  heads  to  incur  expenditure  for  specific  pur- 
poses. By  the  same  token  they  are  directed  to  expend 
funds  for  these  purposes  and  for  no  other,  if  the  work  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  or  to  leave  them 
unexpended. 

If  the  public  concerns  itself  at  all  with  budget  appro- 
priations it  must  pass  through  the  same  processes  of 
thought  regarding  them  as  is  required  of  administrators 
and  appropriating  bodies.  Unless  taxpayers  are  able  to 
picture  definitely  the  kinds  of  services  requests  for  ap- 
propriations  propose,    and   the   expenditure  to  be  made 
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for  each  kind  of  service,  they  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate intelligently  in  discussion  of  budget  estimates.  When 
all  elements  of  proposed  expenditure  are  clearly  expressed 
and  public  concurrence  is  given,  the  resulting  budget  con- 
stitutes a  genuine  community  program  concerning  which 
no  confusion  or  misunderstanding  can  arise,  and  is  prac- 
tically prohibitive  of  official  evasion. 

Administrators^  Objections  to  a  Segregated  Budget. — 
It  is  frequently  contended  by  administrative  heads  that  a 
policy  of  minute  budgetary  segregation  binds  too  strictly 
administrative  discretion  long  in  advance  of  the  time  vsrhen 
*  it  must  be  exercised  in  the  actual  performance  of  the  work. 
Department  heads  often  prefer  to  receive  funds  with  the 
least  possible  restriction,  in  order  that  they  may  accom- 
modate their  expenditures  to  changes  in  plans  or  condi- 
tions. 

The  only  legitimate  justification  for  lump  sum  appro- 
priations to  department  heads  would  be  that  they  permit 
more  efficient  and  economical  performance  of  work. 
Where  it  is  possible,  however,  to  obtain  transfers  from  one 
authorization  to  another  in  response  to  change  in  work 
conditions  after  authorizations  are  made,  practically  all 
of  the  merit  of  this  claim  disappears.  Department  heads, 
to  administer  their  affairs  wisely,  must  plan  with  the  same 
degree  of  particularity  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  amount 
of  work  to  be  done  in  each  functional  division  as  is  re- 
quired of  them  when  they  submit  f unctionalized  and  segre- 
gated estimates  of  expenditures,  and  as  is  directed  of  them 
when  they  are  charged  with  administering  their  depart- 
ments under  a  segregated  budget.  When  this  segregation 
is  a  matter  of  legislative  direction  instead  of  administra- 
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tive  discretion,  it  prevents  irresponsible  changes  in  work 
programs  by  department  heads  without  the  concurrence 
of  other  parties  involved  in  the  agreement,  namely,  the 
public  and  the  appropriating  body.  If  any  loss  occurs 
because  departments  are  held  rigidly  to  specific  appropria- 
tions it  is  more  than  offset  by  the  gain  resulting  from  the 
necessity,  first,  of  making  a  definite  plan  of  work  in  ad- 
vance of  expenditure  and,  second,  of  having  to  adhere  to 
this  plan  once  it  is  determined  and  agreed  upon. 

Itemizing  Appropriations  by  Objects  of  Expenditure. 
— ^Modern  budget-making  practice  goes  beyond  segregation 
by  function.  It  includes  the  separation  or  itemization  of 
the  appropriation  for  a  function  to  indicate  and  control 
the  amounts  to  be  spent  for  different  kinds  of  services  or 
materials  which  are  to  be  utilized  in  discharging  the  func- 
tion. The  majority  of  municipal  functions  are  discharged 
through  the  direct  employment  of  individuals  and  the 
consumption  of  supplies.  When,  for  example,  a  request  is 
made  for  an  allowance  to  conduct  a  hospital  as  a  specific 
function  of  a  health  department,  the  amount  of  the  request 
is  arrived  at  by  totaling  up  the  different  elements  of  ex- 
penditure involved  in  hospital  administration.  A  certain 
amount  will  be  requested  for  salaries  and  wages  and  these 
in  turn  will  be  subdivided  into  salaries  of  superintendent, 
nurses,  orderlies,  housekeeping  employees,  etc.  Another 
element  of  the  total  will  be  the  allowance  for  supplies, 
and  this  again  will  be  divided  into  various  kinds  of  sup- 
plies. Other  expenditures  will  include  telephone  service, 
repairs  to  plant,  betterments  and  replacements,  if  these  are 
provided  for  out  of  current  funds,  materials  for  the  use  of 
labor  employed  in  the  up-keep  of  hospital  buildings,  and 
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a  number  of  other  general  classes  of  things  or  services  to 
be  utilized  in  conducting  and  maintaining  the  hospital. 
To  what  extent  should  these  items  be  embodied  in  separate 
appropriations  ? 

The  degree  to  which  itemization  is  desirable  in  budget- 
making  is  governed  by  two  considerations:  first,  informa- 
tion necessary  to  an  understanding  by  all  parties  con- 
cerned and  the  meeting  of  their  minds  regarding  the  use 
and  purpose  of  proposed  expenditures,  and,  second,  the 
exercise  of  control  through  mandate  and  prohibition  over 
the  use  of  funds  which  direct  that  they  shall  be  used  for 
certain  purposes  and  not  for  others.  It  has  been  common 
to  check  in  this  way  the  use  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
personal  services,  because  padded  payrolls  have  been  a 
continuing  source  of  municipal  waste.  So  extensive  has 
this  waste  been  that  governments,  in  itemizing  budgets, 
have  given  first  attention  to  controlling  the  use  of  salary 
funds  by  attaching  to  salary  appropriations  lists  or  sched- 
ules of  employees  with  the  amounts  of  their  salaries,  or  by 
making  specific  appropriations  for  each  employee. 

The  practice  of  itemizing  budget  appropriations  by 
objects  of  expenditure  is  of  no  special  value  in  exercising 
control  over  amounts  of  work  to  be  done  or  the  cost  per 
unit  of  service,  but  incidentally  it  facilitates  the  prepara- 
tion of  summaries  showing  the  manner  in  which  budget 
funds  are  to  be  expended. 

Cost  Records  vs.  Itemization. — Where  cost  records  are 
established  it  may  lead  a  more  efficient  administration  to 
authorize  department  heads  to  expend  definite  sums  for 
definite  kinds  and  amounts  of  work  without  subdividing 
the  authorization  into  its  several  elements  of  salaries,  sup- 
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plies,  etc.  Thus,  an  appropriation  for  hospitals  would  con- 
sist of  a  single  item,  "for  hospital  service,"  based  upon  a 
definite  statement  of  the  number  of  patients  to  be  cared 
for  and  the  average  cost  of  their  care.  But  until  cost 
records  are  established  and  standards  of  cost  developed, 
the  practice  of  itemizing  budgets  by  objects  of  expenditure 
will  probably  assist  in  preventing  unwise  or  deliberately 
wasteful  use  of  public  funds. 

The  Foregoing  Descriptions  Illustrated, — The  illustra- 
tion on  pages  190-191  shows  the  form  of  a  budget  based 
upon  the  principle  of  specific  allowances  for  specific  func- 
tions, and  the  subdivision  of  such  allowances  into  the  gen- 
eral classes  of  objects  of  expenditure  by  means  of  which  the 
functions  are  to  be  performed.  The  item  for  salaries  and 
wages  should,  in  turn,  be  controlled  by  a  schedule  showing 
the  number  of  persons  to  be  paid  out  of  such  salary  appro- 
priations and  their  individual  rates  of  compensation. 
Sometimes  in  wage  schedules  it  is  desirable  to  authorize 
the  purchase  of  a  fixed  number  of  service  days  to  give  flex- 
ibility in  the  number  of  persons  employed  to  conform  with 
fluctuating  work  demands.  Where  salaries  for  a  number 
of  monthly  employees  of  the  same  class  and  receiving 
equal  pay  are  provided  for  in  a  single  schedule  item,  de- 
partment heads  should  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  in  any 
month  one-twelfth  of  the  annual  allowance  for  the  sal- 
aries in  question.  Otherwise,  by  reserving  a  part  of  the 
appropriation  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  salary  or  force 
increases  may  be  made  in  contravention  of  the  intended 
authorization. 

Departmental  Classification  of  Budgets. — It  has  not 
been  stated  that  appropriations  for   purposes  of  conve- 
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FOBM  OP  SEGREGATED  BUDGET  NOW  IN  USE  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Department  of  Health 

(Functional  classification) 
General  administration 
Administration  and  inspection 
Child  hygiene 
»  Contagious  disease  control 

Communicable  disease  control 

Food  inspection 

Milk  inspection 

Laboratories 

Hospitals 

Etc.,  etc. 

For  each  of  the  foregoing  functions,  appropriations 
may  be  made  for  any  or  all  items  of  the  following  standard 
classification  of  objects  of  expenditures : 

1  Personal  service 

a  Salaries  and  wages 

b  Fees 

c  Commissions 

d  Other 

2  Supplies  and  materials 

a  Fuel 

b  Forage 

c  Provisions 

d  Material 

e  Other 
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FORM  OF  SEGREGATED  BUDGET  NOW  IN  USE  IN 
NEW  YORK  ClTY-<!ont%nued 

3  Purchase  of  equipment 

a  Furniture  and  fittings 

b  Motor  vehicles 

c  Vehicles  other  than  motor  vehicles 

d  Live  stock 

e  Other 

4  Transportation  service 

a     Hire  of  horses  and  vehicles  with  and  without 

drivers 

b     Storage  of  vehicles 

c     Shoeing  and  boarding  horses^  including  veteri- 
nary service 

d     Other 

5  Special  contractual  service 

a     Repairs  and  replacements 
b     Inspection 
c     Other 

6  Communication  service 

a     Telephone 

b     Postage,  telegraph  and  messenger 

7  Miscellaneous  expenses 
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nience  will  naturally  follow  the  lines  of  departmental  or- 
ganization. But  while  they  may  be  summarized  under 
departmental  headings  or  under  the  subsidiary  units  of 
departmental  organization,  these  sununaries  will  be  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  description  and  location,  and  will  in 
no  wise  aiSFect  the  essential  structure  of  the  budget  itself. 
In  preparing  a  properly  segregated  budget  it  is  important 
to  have  in  mind  that  appropriations  are  not  made  to  units 
of  organization  but  to  the  functions  performed  by  these 
units.  Thus  a  department  may  perform  six  functions 
either  through  the  agency  of  a  single  unit  of  organization 
or  through  six  units  of  organization.  In  the  first  case 
allowances  for  each  of  the  six  functions  would  be  totaled 
together  as  a  total  allowance  for  the  single  unit  of  or- 
ganization, but  each  function  would  receive  its  individual 
allotment.  In  the  second  case,  each  functional  allotment 
would  be  redescribed  as  the  allowance  for  each  of  the  six 
units  of  organization,  and  these,  in  turn,  totaled  as  the 
allowance  for  the  entire  department. 

Thus,  in  a  budget  for  the  street  department  charged 
with  the  maintenance  of  streets,  an  appropriation  would 
be  made  for  inspection  and  not  for  the  inspection  division 
or  for  inspectors,  although  the  number  of  inspectors  to  be 
employed  would  be  indicated  in  the  schedule  attached  to 
the  personal  service  or  salary  item. 

Budget-making  Methods, — Though  the  budget  may  be 
stated  scientifically,  its  effect  upon  taxpayers,  adminis- 
trators' plans  and  community  welfare  will  be  governed  by 
the  manner  of  its  making.  Wrong  budget-making  is  a 
chief  sin  of  inefiicient  government,  and  right  budget- 
making  one  of  the  first  concerns  of  eflScient  government. 
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In  none  of  the  ten  commission  cities  surveyed  have 
boards  of  commissioners  thought  it  worth  while  to  establish 
a  uniform  practice  respecting  the  submission  of  estimates. 
Generally,  where  estimates  are  submitted  at  all,  they  con- 
sist merely  of  a  list  of  desired  appropriations,  without 
comparative  information  and  with  little  chance  that  they 
will  contain  sufficient  explanation  for  intelligent  con- 
sideration. It  will  require  very  little  effort  on  the  part  of 
boards  of  commissioners  or  fiscal  officers  to  plan  a  form  of 
estimate  which  at  least  will  show  in  separate  columns 
amounts  appropriated  in  the  preceding  year  and  explain 
increases  or  decreases.  Estimates  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies and  materials  should  include  a  statement  of  supplies 
on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  submission  of  the  estimate  and 
the  expected  consumption  for  the  balance  of  the  year. 
Where  expense  accounts  are  maintained,  as  they  should 
be,  showing  the  salary  charges  and  supplies  consumed  and 
other  expenses  incurred  in  performing  specific  work  dur- 
ing a  particular  period,  the  expense  of  the  preceding  year 
or  for  the  six,  nine  or  ten  months  which  have  elapsed  at 
the  time  of  the  estimate's  preparation,  should  be  compared 
with  the  amount  requested  for  next  year. 

Estimates  should  be  submitted  certainly  not  less  than 
thirty  days,  and  preferably  at  least  sixty  days  before  ac- 
tion must  be  taken  upon  the  budget.  During  this  time 
they  should  be  referred  to  a  designated  representative  of 
the  board  or  appropriating  body,  preferably  the  commis- 
sioner of  finance,  comptroller  or  auditor,  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  has  records  and  information  available  for  use  in 
making  an  analysis  of  the  reasonableness  and  necessity 
of  requested  allowances.  The  officer  analyzing  budget 
estimates  should  have  available  to  him  cost  data,  complete 
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information  on  departmental  expenses,  estimates  of  pre- 
vious years,  reason  for  action  taken  on  such  estimates,  com- 
parative costs  of  like  work  performed  in  different  depart- 
ments and,  if  possible,  in  other  cities;  in  short,  all  the 
tests  whereby  an  intelligent  appropriating  body  may  reach 
an  intelligent  conclusion  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  or 
excessiveness  of  a  requested  allowance. 

It  is  not  sufficient  merely  that  heads  of  departments 
be  called  upon  to  explain  requests  submitted  without  de- 
tail or  explanatory  data.  To  exercise  wise  discrimination 
in  budget-making  those  who  are  to  exercise  discrimination 
must  obtain  information  from  some  source  other  than 
the  officials  requesting  funds  or  proposing  to  expend 
them.  Such  information  can  be  obtained  only  by 
impartial  investigation.  It.  is  not  suggested  that  recom- 
mendations of  department  heads  should  not  carry  great 
weight,  nor,  indeed,  that  they  should  not  generally  prevail, 
but  that  it  is  more  important  for  appropriating  bodies  to 
have  information  based  upon  independent  investigation,  if 
only  to  enable  them  to  ask  questions  intelligently.  Such 
inquiry  is  especially  important  in  commission  cities  where 
the  commissioners  request,  appropriate  and  spend,  and 
are  naturally  tempted  to  accord  each  other  official  cour- 
tesy in  order  to  obtain  full  appropriations  for  themselves. 

Estimates  should  be  printed  promptly  or  copies  placed 
on  file  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  persons  seeking  to 
examine  them.  The  officer  designated  to  analyze  the  esti- 
mates should  be  required  to  submit  a  formal  report  which, 
in  turn,  should  be  filed  for  public  inspection  or  printed 
and  distributed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  on  the  analysis  of  the  estimates,  if  hon- 
estly and  fearlessly  made,  will  do  much  to  prevent  com- 
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missioners  from  "log-rolling"  their  respective  appropria- 
tions through. 

If  it  is  important  that  citizens  have  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  plans  and  transactions  of  government,  then 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage  their  participa- 
tion in  budget-making.  Properly  prepared  budget  esti- 
mates give  a  recurring  survey  of  municipal  activities,  en- 
abling citizens  to  acquire  contact  in  a  brief  time  with 
practically  every  branch  of  city  government.  In  so  far  as 
they  seek  to  give  a  business  administration  and  to  govern 
in  accordance  with  popular  desire,  boards  of  commission- 
ers should  invoke  the  cooperation  of  citizen  agencies  such 
as  boards  of  trade,  chambers  of  commerce  and  philan- 
thropic organizations  in  considering  budgetary  estimates. 

Before  the  budget  is  finally  adopted  the  tentative  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  board,  together  with  reasons  for 
such  conclusions,  should  be  stated  succinctly,  and  in  some 
way  through  publication  or  filing  made  available  to  tax- 
payers and  other  interested  citizens.  After  the  lapse  of  a 
reasonable  period  opportunity  should  be  given  at  a 
formal  hearing  for  taxpayers  and  others  to  appear  with 
recommendations  regarding  the  proposed  allowances. 
Where  the  budget  is  extensive  and  wide  differences  are 
likely  to  exist  between  estimates  submitted  and  the  tenta- 
tive conclusions  of  the  board,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
afford  taxpayers  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  esti- 
mates themselves. 

Clearly,  for  a  legislative  body  to  grant  hearings  is 
futile  unless  effort  is  made  to  encourage  and  invoke  sug- 
gestions from  citizens.  It  is  often  difficult  for  citizens 
to  colnprehend  a  budget  program  and  many  are  unwilling 
to  appear  and  express  their  views  if  they  are  likely  to  be 
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met  with  hostility  or  antagonism  by  the  members  of  the 
board.  When  this  is  done  taxpayers'  hearings  degenerate 
into  baiting  exhibitions  which  self-respecting  or  sensi- 
tive citizens  will  avoid. 

The  Budget  Exhibit. — Through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  budget  much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  developing  an 
intelligent  citizenship  and  citizen  cooperation  with  boards 
of  commissioners.  An  effective  means  of  bringing  about 
this  cooperation  is  to  make  the  budget  comprehensible  and 
interesting  to  citizens  through  an  exhibit  which  graphi- 
cally presents  the  city  government's  service  program  and 
illustrates  organization  and  work  methods. 

In  1910  and  1911,  for  a  month  during  the  time  when 
its  budget  was  under  consideration,  New  York  City  con- 
ducted an  official  budget  exhibit.  Other  cities  have  since 
held  and  are  increasingly  holding  exhibits  of  like  character. 
The  material  for  the  New  York  City  exhibits  was  pre- 
pared by  the  various  departments  and  brought  together  un- 
der the  supervision  of  a  special  committee. 

The  more  definitely  related  such  material  is  to  re- 
quests for  appropriation  submitted  in  departmental  esti- 
mates the  more  useful  is  it  in  driving  home  departmental 
needs  in  taxpayers'  minds.  Citizens  obtain  quite  a  dif-. 
ferent  idea  of  the  meaning  of  an  appropriation  for  food 
inspection  when  they  understand  its  relation  to  the  pure 
food  problem  and  can  themselves  inspect  specimens  of  un- 
suitable food  from  which  the  proposed  adequate  inspec- 
tion is  to  protect  them. 

Budget  exhibits  help  to  transform  dry-as-dust  figures 
of  budget  estimates  into  live  matter  for  newspaper 
stories.      In    cities    grown    past    the    "everybody    knows 
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everybody  else"  size  uewspapers  are  the  principal  means 
of  contact  between  citizens  and  the  government.  ITews- 
papers  which  find  it  difficult  to  develop  interesting  mate- 
rial from  budget  estimates  are  able  to  print  column  upon 
column  of  live  matter  about  facts  shown  in  a  budget  ex- 
hibit. A  budget  exhibit,  moreover,  is  of  distinct  advan- 
tage to  progressive  officials,  because  it  enables  them  to  ob- 
tain intelligent  support  for  projects  of  governmental  ex- 
tension involving  added  expenditure,  and  furnishes  them 
with  the  opportunity  of  bringing  home  to  their  con- 
stituents concrete  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  their  work. 
Though  it  need  not  involve  large  expenditure,  money 
spent  for  a  carefully  planned  exhibit  will  brines  back  a 
large  return  in  public  enlightenment. 

It  cannot  be  recommended  that  smaller  cities  conduct 
an  annual  exhibit  as  a  regular  part  of  a  budget-making  pro- 
gram. Unquestionably  cities  of  fifty  thousand  popula- 
tion and  over  would  find  it  profitable  to  hold  an  exhibit  of 
this  character  at  least  once  in  two  years,  particularly  if 
their  officials  are  elected  for  two  year  terms,  if  only 
that  the  progress  from  administration  to  administration 
may  be  graphically  summarized  and  appraised. 

No  city  that  does  not  desire  to  acquire  progressive 
efficiency  and  usefulness  in  government  need  hold  an  ex- 
hibit, because  the  main  purpose  of  such  an  undertaking  is 
to  stimulate  official  enterprise  and  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  gaining  public  support  for  extensions  of  activity. 

Administering  the  Budget. — After  the  budget  is  made 
it  stands  merely  as  an  order  or  authorization  with  no 
power  of  self-enforcement.  To  be  carried  out  it  must  be 
effectively  administered.     Power  to  appropriate  generally 
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carries  with  it  power  to  impose  conditions  under  which 
funds  appropriated  may  be  used.  Where  this  power  ex- 
ists it  may  be  exercised  to  obtain  uniform  administrative 
practice  in  so  far  as  such  practice  depends  upon  expendi- 
ture of  funds  provided  in  the  budget.  Thus  in  New  York 
City,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment,  analogous 
to  boards  of  commissioners  in  certain  functional  respects, 
but  without  power  to  control  by  direct  order  the  adminis- 
trative practices  of  departments,  has  obtained  such  con- 
trol through  exercising  its  power  of  conditional  appropria- 
tion. The  New  York  City  budget  of  1912  provided  ap- 
propriations for  salaries  aggregating  in  excess  of  $80,- 
000,000,  and  for  supplies  to  one-quarter  of  that  amount. 
These  appropriations  were  made  to  more  than  100  differ- 
ent departments.  In  order  to  establish  control  over  pay- 
roll expenditures,  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment 
included  in  the  budget  a  series  of  conditions  governing  the 
use  of  payroll  funds.  Among  these  was  the  requirement 
that  all  payrolls  should  be  based  upon  properly  certified 
time  reports  or  records  of  service  performed.  Similarly, 
appropriations  for  supplies  were  made  under  the  condition 
that  just  as  fast  as  the  board  of  estimate  prescribes  stand- 
ard specifications  to  apply  to  particular  supplies,  purchases 
should  be  made  in  conformance  with  the  specifications  so 
established. 

In  commission  governed  cities  where  boards  of  com- 
missioners have  complete  power  to  prescribe  the  adminis- 
trative practices  of  the  several  departments  and  the  heads 
of  departments  themselves  constitute  the  boards,  there  is 
less  reason  for  imposing  administrative  conditions  upon 
appropriations.  At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  ad- 
vantage in  having  the  members  of  these  boards  enter  into 
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a  mutual  agreement  at  the  time  of  making  the  budget, 
that  the  funds  which  they  reciprocally  allow  to  their  re- 
spective departments  shall  be  expended  under  uniform 
business  practice. 

Administering  the  budget,  in  addition  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  conditions  where  they  are  prescribed,  means  the 
establishment  of  accounts  to  prevent  disregard  of  limits 
placed  upon  expenditure  of  funds.  Usually  care  is  not 
taken  to  prevent  over-incumbrance  of  appropriations  by 
prohibiting  the  incurrence  of  liabilities  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  authorization  unexpended  at  the  time  the 
liability  is  incurred,  but  only  to  prevent  the  actual  dis- 
hursement  of  funds  in  excess  of  allowances.  As  a  result 
of  this  neglect  it  frequently  happens  that  charter  provi- 
sions prohibiting  expenditures  in  excess  of  budget  appro- 
priations are  in  effect  violated  by  the  incurrence  of  obliga- 
tions which  cannot  be  paid  out  of  current  funds,  but  must 
be  held  over  for  discharge  from  next  year's  budget  appro- 
priation. To  obviate  this  condition  and  to  enforce  com- 
pliance with  budget  terms,  fiscal  officers,  whether  comp- 
troller, auditor  or  commissioner  of  finance,  should  submit 
to  spending  departments  reports  showing,  in  addition  to 
expenditures,  current  incumbrances  upon  appropriations 
and  remaining  balances. 

In  auditing  payrolls  chargeable  against  appropriation 
accounts  the  auditor  or  comptroller  should  check  individ- 
ual salary  itenis  against  the  budget  schedules  of  positions 
and  salaries.  If  the  schedules  do  not  themselves  consti- 
tute separate  appropriations,  but  are  merely  explanations 
or  conditions  of  a  lump  salary  appropriation,  as  previously 
explained,  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  up  accounts  witli 
the  items  in  the  schedules  which  department  heads  are 
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not  obliged  to  use  in  conformance  with  a  monthly  pro 
rata,  but  which  are  framed  so  as  to  permit  of  fluctuating 
expenditure  according  to  seasonal  requirements. 

Revenue  Budget — ^A  budget  should  consist  not  only 
of  an  estimate  or  schedule  of  proposed  expenditures,  but  of 
an  estimate  and  forecast  of  revenues  out  of  which  these  ex- 
penditures are  to  be  made.  A  revenue  budget  enables  tax- 
payers to  compare  the  proposed  tax  levy  with  revenues  to 
be  derived  from  miscellaneous  other  sources,  and  to  weigh 
the  prospective  tax  bill  against  the  benefits  accruing  to 
the  community  from  the  expenditures  to  be  made  under 
budget  authorizations.  A  revenue  budget  should  be  pre- 
pared with  the  same  care  and  precision  as  has  been  sug- 
gested for  the  preparation  of  the  expenditure  budget.  It 
should  be  the  business  of  budget-makers  to  learn  whether 
sources  of  revenue  are  bringing  full  returns  and  whether 
they  have  been  developed  to  their  fullest  extent  consonant 
with  the  public  interest.  A  city's  growth  and  welfare  may 
be  furthered  by  wise  expenditure  of  public  funds  up  to 
the  point  when  such  expenditure  becomes  an  excessive  bur- 
den upon  taxpayers.  As  a  part  of  a  constructive  program 
of  budget-making  every  city  should  conduct  a  study  of  its 
sources  of  revenue  and  ascertain  the  possibilities  of  ex- 
tending them.  If  nothing  else  is  done,  boards  of  com- 
missioners or  other  bodies  preparing  forecasts  of  revenues 
should  require  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure,  first,  the  col- 
lection of  all  money  due  the  city  and,  second,  the  return 
of  all  money  so  collected  to  the  public  treasury.  Busi- 
ness methods  in  respect  of  the  control  of  revenues  are 
quite  as  important  and  generally  as  deficient  as  business 
methods  in  respect  of  the  control  of  expenditures.    Where 
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individuals  hold  franchises  or  concessions  from  the  public 
and  acquire  profits  by  use  of  public  property  or  special 
privileges,  the  city  should  receive  an  adequate  money  re- 
turn as  well  as  the  indirect  benefit  derived  from  services 
rendered  by  the  privilege  or  concession  holder. 

Vault  spaces,  incumbrances  upon  sidewalks,  use  of 
public  streets  for  public  utilities,  all  advantages  accruing 
to  individuals  from  the  use  of  public  property,  should 
bring  a  return  to  the  public  treasury. 

BUDGET  FOR  FORT  WORTH 

Wednesday,  January  4,  1911. 

Resolved,  That  the  following  amounts  be  and  are 
hereby  fixed  and  determined  as  the  maximum  amounts  to 
be  expended  by  the  several  departments  of  the  city  of 
Fort  Worth  for  the  fiscal  year  1911  on  account  of  the 
General  Fund,  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  no  portion  of  any  amount  herein 
specified  shall  be  diverted  to  any  other  purpose  than  that 
designated  in  this  resolution. 

Salaries 

Mayor $  3,600 

Commissioners    15,000 

Stenographer 720 

City   Secretary    3,300 

City  Auditor  4,200 

Corporation  Counsel   5,300 

Purchasing  Agent    1,800 

Recorder   1,500 

City  Treasurer   300 
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BUDGET  FOR  FORT  WORTH— Continued 

Stationery   $2,500 

Contingent    600  3,100 

Tax  Department  11,310 

Fire    114,500 

Health   14,510 

Police    88,990 

Calaboose  and  workhouse    5,000 

City  pound    600 

Charity    3,000 

'  Street  Department  65,000 

City  hall  3,250 

Public  buildings  and  repairs 1,200 

rire  insurance 500 

City  cemeteries   1,100 

City  engineers 16,500 

City  electrician   3,100 

Electric  light  operating  expenses ..  $20,000 

Extensions   10,000  30,000 

Sewer  Department  maintenance 5,000 

Printing    720 

Bills  payable 3,840 

Interest — current    3,000 

Election  expenses  600 

Sewer  certificates   12,000 

Judgments  and  costs  2,000 

Miscellaneous  expense   4,000 

T.  C.  V.  water  service   5,000 

Mayor's  emergency  fund 1,000 

Emergency  fund  25,000 

Claim  agent   (personal  injury,  etc.) 1,200 

Special  audit  and  Mayor's  auto 8,760 


$469,500 


15 
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BUDGET  FOR  FORT  WORTH— Concluded 


Estimated  Revenues  for  Year  Ending  September  30,  1911 


Tax  rolls  1910,  $55,475,120.00  at  $1.75. ... 

Public  schools 43 

Interest  and  sinking  funds 34  1/3 

Street  improvements  15 

Park  Fund    10 

Library  Fund   02 

Mead  judgment 02  1/2 

General  Fund   68'  1/6 


$970,815 


592,659 


$378,156 


Penalty  and  costs $12,500 

Occupation  taxes  32,500 

Fines  and  forfeitures 18,000 

City  pound   ; 1,600 

Permits — Street  Department 1,800 

Permits — Electric    Department 1,800 

Franchise  taxes 15,000 

Miscellaneous   8,144 


91,344 


$469,500 


CHAPTEE   VIII 

PURCHASING  AND  STOREKEEPING 

As  in  the  other  important  business  function  of  ac- 
counting, Houston,  Fort  Worth  and  Kansas  City  have 
gone  furthest  in  placing  the  purchase  of  supplies  upon 
an  efficient  basis.  These  three  cities  alone  of  the  ten  sur- 
veyed have  established  a  business-like,  central  purchasing 
agency  to  buy  all  supplies  required  by  the  city  government. 
Except  in  Cedar  Rapids,  where  purchase  orders  are  issued 
by  the  auditor,  who  to  that  extent  acts  as  the  city  pur- 
chasing agent,  and  Huntington,  where  the  board  of  com- 
missioners as  a  whole  is  required  to  purchase  supplies  for 
all  departments  "at  the  lowest  price  possible  considering 
the  quality  and  grade  of  the  supplies  desired,"  the  other 
cities  continue  to  permit  the  several  departments  to  pur- 
chase their  respective  supplies. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Central  Purchasing  Agency. — 
So  evident  are  the  advantages  of  concentrating  responsi- 
bility for  purchasing  that  it  is,  remarkable  to  find  any 
commission  governed  city  buying  considerable  quantities 
of  supplies  without  a  central  purchasing  agent. 

Centralization   of   responsibility  and   authority   is   a 

cardinal  principle  in  commission  government.     Nothing 

violates  this  principle  more  than  the  distribution  of  a 
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technical  function,  such  as  purchasing,  among  a  number  of 
employees,  none  of  whom  is  able  to  give  exclusive  atten- 
tion to  this  particular  problem,  and  none  of  whom  is 
specially  equipped  to  deal  with  astute  and  experienced 
tradesmen.  Buying  supplies  and  materials  is  one  of  the 
primary  functions  of  government  and  one  in  which  enor- 
mous loss  occurs  through  careless  methods,  favoritism, 
graft  and  exploitation  by  dealers.  Des  Moines,  by 
centralizing  its  purchasing,  could  unquestionably  save, 
through  reduced  prices  alone,  the  salary  cost  of  an  expert 
purchasing  agent.  This  is  likewise  true  of  Dallas,  Wich- 
ita and  Topeka.  Galveston,  whose  purchases  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  special  pur- 
chasing agent,  might  assign  the  functions  of  this  office 
to  the  city  clerk,  following  Cedar  Kapids'  example 
of  utilizing  an  existing  officer  for  this  purpose,  but 
avoiding  the  mistake  of  putting  in  the  hands  of  the 
auditor  the  execution  of  transactions  which  he  subse- 
quently audits. 

A  secondary  benefit  resulting  from  centralizing  pur- 
chases is  that  it  releases  the  thought  and  time  of  depart- 
ment heads  and  subordinates  which,  under  decentralized 
purchasing,  are  subject  to  continuing  distraction  from 
more  important  duties.  Moreover,  it  minimizes  the  dan- 
ger of  corruption,  because  vendors  must  deal  with  a  single 
agent  whose  transactions,  if  conducted  with  the  slightest 
regard  for  efficient  practice,  are  subject  to  check  by  inde- 
pendent officers  and  are,  at  all  events,  of  sufficient  impor- 
tance to  inspire  close  watching  on  the  part  of  compet- 
ing tradesmen. 

The  advantages  of  centralized  purchasing  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 
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It  makes  available  to  the  city  expertness  in  purchasing 
resulting  from  specialization  in  purchasing  work 

It  saves  time,  distraction  and  consequent  loss  of  money 
and  results  for  department  heads  and  their  subordi- 
nates by  whom  purchases  must  otherwise  be  made 

It  permits  of  buying  in  large  quantities  instead  of  small 
quantities,  thus  securing  uniformity  of  price  and  qual- 
ity for  the  same  article  consumed  in  different  depart- 
ments 

It  makes  city  ousiness  attractive  to  wholesalers  or  manu- 
facturers, by  increasing  the  size  of  orders. 

It  centralizes  the  point  of  contact  between  vendors  and 
the  city  government,  minimizing  temptation  to  corrupt 
subordinates. 

It  locates  responsibility  for  determining  the  price  and 
quality  of  articles  purchased  and  for  the  selection  of 
reliable  vendors 

It  establishes  an  automatic  check  over  deliveries  in  so 
far  as  supplies  and  materials  bought  by  the  purchasing 
agent  are  received  and  checked  by  the  departments 
which  consume  them 

It  prompts  the  establishment  of  standards  for  various 
classes  of  supplies  consumed  by  the  city  government 

It  makes  facile  the  enforcement  of  uniform  business  reg- 
ulations with  regard  to  requisitions,  orders,  invoices 
and  vouchers 

Against  these  advantages  the  only  argument  advanced 
by  persons  supporting  decentralized  purchasing  is  that  it 
permits  department  heads  to  make  their  ovtu  selection  of 
supplies,  and  thus  enables  them  to  control  the  cost  of  the 
operating  department  in  so  far  as  such  cost  is  affected  by 
supply  purchasing.  In  view  of  the  well-known  results  of 
decentralized  city  purchasing  such  arguments  are  not  con- 
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vincing.  Decentralization  invariably  means  lack  of  uni- 
formity both  in  quality  and  in  price.  Though,  occasion- 
ally, a  particular  department  may  suffer  from  a  bad  bar- 
gain entered  into  by  a  central  purchasing  agent,  the  city,  as 
a  whole,  gains  by  putting  a  stop  to  careless  and  inefficient 
purchasing  in  departments  whose  purchase  transactions 
are  not  so  easily  susceptible  of  citizen  or  official  scrutiny 
as  are  those  of  a  central  agency. 

Fort  Worth  and  Dallas  Purchasing  Methods. — ^A  de- 
scription of  methods  prevailing  in  Fort  Worth  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  best  purchasing  methods  found  in  any 
commission  city  and  of  Dallas  as  representing,  perhaps, 
the  average  practice,  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  construc- 
tive suggestions  which  follow. 

In  Fort  Worth  a  purchasing  agent,  receiving  a  salary 
of  $1,800,  buys  the  supplies  for  all  departments,  which 
in  1910  aggregated  in  value  about  $300,000.  Requests  or 
requisitions  for  supplies  on  prescribed  forms  are  made 
upon  the  purchasing  agent  by  foremen  or  division 
heads  and  after  approval  by  the  commissioner  are  for- 
warded to  the  purchasing  agent.  Where  they  involve  an 
estimated  expenditure  in  excess  of  $500  they  must  also 
be  approved  by  the  board  of  commissioners.  A  copy  of 
the  requisition  is  retained  in  the  department  in  which  it 
originated  for  purposes  of  record.  There  is  no  require- 
ment in  law  that  bids  be  requested,  but  the  purchasing 
agent  states  that  no  orders  are  issued  without  competi- 
tion and  that  three  is  the  minimum  number  of  bids  usu- 
ally received.  Invitations  for  bids  are  sent  to  wholesalers 
and  retailers,  and  when  retailers  are  successful  they  must 
meet  the  wholesale  prices  which  the  city  is  now  able  to 
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obtain.  According  to  the  purchasing  agent  90.  per 
cent,  of  the  city's  supplies  are  now  bought  at  wholesale 
prices.  The  law  does  not  require  the  award  of  the  order 
or  contract  to  the  lowest  bidder,  but  this  practice  is  usually 
followed. 

Supplies  are  purchased  as  they  are  required,  except 
those  for  the  water  works,  which  are  bought  in  three 
months'  lots. 

After  bids  are  received  and  the  vendor  selected,  an  or- 
der is  made  out  in  triplicate,  one  copy  being  sent  to  the 
successful  bidder,  one  to  the  department  requesting  the 
supply,  and  a  third  kept  by  the  purchasing  agent.  The 
purchasing  agent  maintains  a  memorandum  register  of  or- 
ders issued,  showing  the  number  of  the  order,  to  whom 
issued  and  the  department  requisitioning  the  supply. 

Certification  of  Delivery. — ^Deliveries  are  checked 
against  the  copy  of  the  order  filed  in  the  requisitioning 
department  which  is  afterwards  forwarded  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  as  the  authority  for  his  approval  of  invoices. 
Invoices  are  required  to  bear  the  number  of  the  purchase 
order  and  are  held  by  the  purchasing  agent  ittitil  the  ap- 
proved duplicate  order  is  received  from  the  department. 
They  are  then  certified  by  the  purchasing  agent  and  for- 
warded to  the  auditor  for  approval  and  payment. 

The  auditor  makes  no  inspection  of  goods  when  deliv- 
ered to  determine  quantity  and  quality,  nor  does  he  check 
prices.  For  these  he  accepts  the  certificates  of  the  de- 
partment receiving  the  goods  and  of  the  purchasing  agent, 
respectively.  He  concerns  himself  merely  with  seeing 
that  the  formalities  are  observed  and  verifying  the 
mathematical  accuracy  of  extensions  and  footings. 
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Fort  Worth  is  increasingly  adopting  the  practice  of 
purchasing  goods  under  definite  specifications.  These 
specifications  are  prepared  from  time  to  time  by  the  pur- 
chasing agent  and  are  usually  submitted  for  the  approval 
of  the  superintendent  or  foreman  requesting  the  supply. 

Dallas,  spending  over  $100,000  for  supplies,  entrusts 
important  function  of  purchasing  to  department  heads, 
who  buy  in  amounts  of  less  than  $500  on  open  market  or- 
der, with  or  without  competition,  in  accordance  with  their 
discretion.  The  commissioner  of  streets  and  public  prop- 
erty purchases  certain  supplies  for  the  city  chemist  and 
the  city  hospital  as  well  as  for  his  own  division.  Where 
a  single  purchase  exceeds  $500  in  one  lot  it  is  customary 
to  advertise  for  bids.  Commissioners  give  their  personal 
attention  to  especially  large  purchases. 

Since  the  department  receiving  the  goods  also  makes 
the  purchases,  the  check  on  deliveries  existing  in  Fort 
Worth  is  not  provided  here,  nor  does  the  auditor  inspect 
deliveries,  but  relies  upon  the  certificate  of  the  depart- 
ment. 

The  charter  contains  no  provision  restricting  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies  without  formal  letting,  so  department 
heads  are  practically  free  to  buy  as  they  please.  Specifi- 
cations, when  used,  are  prepared  by  the  individual  de- 
partments, there  being  no  uniform  requirements.  As  a 
more  or  less  futile  check  upon  irregular  purchases  no  bills 
are  paid  until  they  are  spread  on  the  minutes  of  the  board 
of  commissioners  as  a  whole. 

Constructive  Suggestions. — Discussion  of  constructive 
suggestions  regarding  purchasing  divides  itself  naturally 
in  accordance  with  the  following  subjects: 
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1  Determination  of  requirements 

2  Selection  of  article  best  suited  to  need 

3  Description  of  article  to  admit  of  definiteness  of  con- 

tract and  inspection  of  deliveries 

4  Preparation  of  proposal  for  bids  and  purchase  agree- 

ment 

5  Advertisement  of  proposal  or  issue  of  requests  for  in- 

formal bids 

6  Selection  of  vendors 

7  Issuance  of  order,  if  an  open  market  order  purchase, 

or  the  execution  of  a  contract  if  formal  agreement 
is  entered  into,  and  subsequent  issue  of  order  to 
deliver 

8  Receipt  and  inspection  of  deliveries  and  certification 

of  correctness  of  invoice 

9  Vouchering  invoice  for  payment 

These  subdivisions  of  purchasing  procedure  do  not 
include  the  incidental  accounting  processes  such  as  regis- 
tration of  orders  and  contracts,  setting  up  incumbrances 
against  funds  on  the  issuance  of  orders  or  execution  of 
contracts,  nor  appropriation  and  stores  accounting. 

1  Determination  of  Requirements. — Haphazard 
purchasing  means  haphazard  filling  of  wants  and  selec- 
tion of  the  wrong  kind  of  goods  as  often  as  the  right,  pay- 
ing exorbitant  prices  and  opening  the  door  to  the  requi- 
sition of  costly  specialties  by  department  heads  or 
subordinates.  A  preliminary  picture  of  a  city's  supply 
and  material  wants  as  a  basis  for  standardization  may  best 
be  obtained  from  an  analysis  of  supplies  and  materials 
purchased  or  consumed  during  a  preceding  period  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  include  the  full  range  of  customary  re- 
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quirements.  Such  analysis  will  bring  to  light,  especially 
in  cities  where  departments  do  their  own  purchasing,  the 
most  startling  variety  of  supplies  and  materials  purchased 
for  presumably  the  same  purpose.  Even  in  such  simple 
items  of  office  equipment  as  ink,  pencils  and  stationery, 
individual  preferences  lead  to  costly  diversity  of  ar- 
ticles purchased.  In  other  items,  such  as  typewriters, 
furniture  and  even  supplies  bought  in  larger  quantities, 
such  as  materials  for  construction,  different  departments, 
for  no  reason  at  all  except  failure  to  agr©e  upon  a  common 
standard  of  quality,  penalize  the  public  by  compelling  the 
city  to  pay  differing  prices  for  the  satisfaction  of  like 
wants. 

Last  year's  purchases  may  not  show  with  complete  ex- 
actness next  year's  requirements.  If  the  list  prepared 
from  the  analysis  of  purchases  be  submitted  to  department 
heads  with  the  request  that  they  indicate  the  kinds  of  sup- 
plies which  are  regularly  required  by  them  and  those 
which  are  exceptional,  a  list  of  standard  requirements  can 
be  prepared  as  a  basis  for  the  next  step  in  the  purchase 
procedure. 

2  Selection  of  Article  Best  Suited  to  Requirements. 
— Should  six  departments  indicate  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  require  cement,  lubricating  oil  or  ink  erasers,  the 
problem  which  next  presents  itself  is  to  detewnine  the  best 
cement,  the  best  lubricating  oil  and  the  best  ink  eraser  for 
the  respective  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied  by  the 
departments  and,  so  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate  special 
requirements  with  a  view  to  uniformity.  This  re- 
sult can  best  be  brought  about  through  cooperation  be- 
tween the  purchasing  agent  and  the  representatives  of  the 
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various  consuming  departments  who  have  expert  knowl- 
edge of  their  special  needs.  To  avoid  friction  and  any 
possibility  of  favoritism  it  may  be  wise  to  have  a  commit- 
tee of  principal  officials,  such  as  a  committee  of  the  board 
of  commissioners,  sit  as  a  commission  on  standardization 
for  final  approval  of  the  standard  articles  selected.  The 
purchasing  agent  will  naturally  endeavor  to  secure  the 
broadest  uniformity,  while  among  departments  there  A^ill 
be  a  tendency,  more  gr  less  expressed,  to  adhere  to  the 
special  articles  which  custom  and  habit  have  seemed  to 
make  particularly  desirable. 

Open-minded  cooperation  in  the  consideration  of 
standards  should  lead,  practically  without  exception,  to 
the  adoption  of  a  common  standard  throughout  the  city 
for  every  article  used.  A  variety  of  considerations  will  be 
involved  in  the  selection  of  standards  of  which  price  is 
only  one.  More  important  than  price  is  serviceability, 
and,  following  close  in  order  of  importance,  the  extent  to 
which  the  standard  admits  of  competition  in  bidding. 

Grades  or  types  of  supplies  in  use  may  be  in- 
ferior and  less  suited  to  the  uses  of  the  city  than  other 
grades  or  articles  of  different  manufacture.  It  may  be 
useful,  therefore,  to  request  dealers  and  manufacturers  to 
submit  samples  of  their  wares  for  inspection  and  prac- 
tical test  before  standards  are  selected. 

3  Description  of  Article  to  Admit  of  Definiteness  of 
Contract  and  Inspection  of  Deliveries. — Standardization 
will  rarely  or  never  mean  the  selection  of  a  single  brand 
or  a  particular  manufacturer's  product  as  a  standard  to  be 
uniformly  used.  It  will  generally  mean  for  each  separate 
kind  of  supply  or  material  the  determination  of  specific 
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qualities  and  characteristics  to  be  regarded  as  the  mini- 
mum requirements  in  making  purchases.  If  this  were  not 
so  standardization  would  admit  of  setting  up  special  lines 
of  goods  for  exclusive  purchasing  to  the  restriction  of 
competition  and  would  result  in  great  abuse.  This  dan- 
ger is  crudely  recognized  even  in  the  form  of  municipal 
specifications  which  require,  as  they  so  often  do,  deliveries 
of  a  particular  brand  or  make  "or  equal  thereto".  Scien- 
tific specifications,  however,  select  the  elements  of  simi- 
larity or  equality  between  the  various  makes  of  goods,  all 
of  which  will  answer  specific  requirements,  and  establish 
such  description  as  a  standard  specification.  Non-essen- 
tial special  characteristics  of  particular  makes  or  brands, 
if  included  in  specifications,  restrict  competition  or  com- 
pel evasion  with  fraud  by  contractors  or  connivance  by 
officials. 

Specifications  should  be  prepared  with  the  greatest 
possible  precision  for  the  reason  that  they  provide  the  only 
basis  of  explicit  understanding  between  vendor  and  vendee 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  agreement.  To  admit  of  ready 
understanding  they  should  be  stated  in  language  familiar 
to  the  trade,  but  concessions  to  trade  custom  should  not  be 
made  at  cost  of  definiteness  and  precision.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  that  in  commercial  usage  loose  phrases  which  cannot 
convey  like  meaning  to  different  persons  are  used  to  de- 
scribe kinds  and  grades  of  goods,  even  those  of  the  most 
staple  and  largely  consumed  kind.  Thus,  the  following  is 
a  customary  trade  specification  for  butter : 

Flavor — Must  be  good,   sweet  and  fresh,   if  of  current 

make,  and  good  and  sweet,  if  held. 
Body — Must  be  firm  and  fairly  uniform. 
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Color — Must  be  reasonably  uniform,  neither  very  high 

nor  very  light. 
Salt — Must  be  reasonably  high,  medium  or  light. 
Package — Must  be  sound,  good,  uniform  and  clean. 

None  of  the  qualities  prescribed  in  this  specification  is 
susceptible  of  exact  determination,  but  depends  upon  sen- 
sory reactions  which  differ  in  different  individuals.  At- 
tempt, usually  unsatisfactory,  is  made  to  enforce  specifi- 
cations of  this  kind  by  the  employment  of  experts  whose 
smell,  taste  and  visual  inspection  draw  fine  distinctions 
between  different  grades. 

Scientific  specifications,  wherever  possible,  should  be 
based  upon  an  analysis  of  the  supply  or  material  in  ques- 
tion to  ascertain  its  component  elements  and  essential  char- 
acteristics by  means  of  standard  tests  which  may  be 
precisely  applied  to  successive  deliveries.  This  principle 
of  precise  specification  has  been  adopted  in  New  York. 
New  York,  as  the  first  municipality  in  the  country 
to  establish  scientific  specifications  as  a  basis  for  pur- 
chase, conducts  a  standard  testing  laboratory  utilized 
by  a  commission  on  standardization  for  the  preparation  of 
specifications  to  govern  the  purchase  of  twenty  million  dol- 
lars of  supplies  annually  consumed  by  the  city.  Not  only 
does  the  laboratory,  through  analysis  of  goods  in  common 
use,  determine  a  basis  for  specifications,  but  it  assists  in 
the  enforcement  of  specifications  adopted  by  applying 
similar  tests  to  deliveries.  During  the  month  of  March, 
1912,  deductions  amounting  to  the  value  of  648  tons  were 
made  from  charges  for  coal  delivered  because  of  violation 
of  specifications  which  require  a  minimum  number  of 
British  thermal  units  per  pound,  and  limit  the  quantity 
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of  ash  and  other  elements.  This  tonnage,  under  former 
specifications  describing  the  geographical  origin  of  the 
coal,  but  saying  nojthing  of  its  only  essential  qual- 
ity, namely,  heating  value,  would  have  been  received 
unquestioningly  by  the  city  and  as  unquestioningly  paid 
for. 

Obviously,  chemical  analysis  is  neither  always  practi- 
cal nor  desirable.  There  are  various  forms  of  exact  mea- 
surement of  quantity  aiid  quality  in  addition  to  chemical 
analysis.  Oftentimes  it  is  desirable  merely  to  supplement 
trade  description  with  a  description  in  terms  of  measure- 
ment of  quality,  voiume  or  quantity  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  interpretation  and  enforcement. 

Wher©  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  prepare  specifica- 
tions which  describe  th^  desired  goods  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision and  clarity  to  obviate  misunderstanding,  definite- 
ness  may  be  achieved  by  establishing  physical  standards 
consisting  of  selected  specimens  of  various  supplies  to 
represent  the  standard  of  quality,  volume  or  weight  de- 
sired. Moreover,  standard  sawiples  of  each  of  the  articles 
specified,  representing  the  physical  embodiment  of  verbal 
gpecificatioAs,  even  when  these  are  precisely  descriptive, 
are  of  use  in  interpreting  specifications  to  prospective  bid- 
ders and  in  insisting  on  enforcement  of  specifications  with 
respect  to  deliveries.  Dealers,  particularly  middlemen, 
are  frequently  without  the  means  of  interpreting  technical 
specifications  unless  they  are  able  to  see  the  kind  of  goods 
which  complies  with  them.  Physical  inspection  enables 
them  to  determine  either  the  price  which  they  are  able  to 
bid  or  whether  they  are  in  a  position  to  furnish  the  goods 
at  all.  Where  physical  standards  are  provided  they  should 
be  carefully  safeguarded  from  tampering  in  the  custody  of 
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the  purchasing  agent,  but  so  packed  and  arranged  as  to 
facilitate  inspection. 

4  Preparation  of  Purchase  Agreement  and  Proposal 
for  Bids. — It  is  of  benefit  to  a  city  to  establish  a  standard 
procedure  with  regard  to  the  preparation  and  examination 
of  contracts  and  issuance  of  orders.  It  is  only  through 
unequivocal  agreements  that  a  city  is  able  to  protect  it- 
self against  fraud  and  other  imposition.  These  agree- 
ments to  be  of  value  must  be  enforceable  in  courts  of  law, 
and  should,  therefore,  be  carefully  and  skillfully  drawn. 
Where  contracts  involve  large  amounts  and  performance 
is  to  «pnsist  of  a  series  of  deliveries,  sureties  may  be  de- 
sirable to  protect  against  breach  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tractor. In  certain  cities  it  is  the  practice  to  require  bid- 
ders to  give  assurance  with  their  bids  in  the  form  of  cash 
deposits  of  good  faith-  and  readiness  to  enter  into  a  formal 
agreement  under  the  stipulated  terms,  should  the  award 
be  made  to  them. 

The  legal  aspects  of  municipal  contracts  vary,  of 
course,  in  different  jurisdictions,  but,  irrespective  of  local 
requirements,  cities  should  include  in  contract  agreements 
provisions  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  city  and  the 
fair  treatment  of  contractors.  In  smaller  communities 
there  is  a  tendency  to  rely  upon  the  reputation  and  good 
faith  of  dealers  for  protection  against  unfair  dealing. 
This  reliance  may  be  justified  where  public  opinion  oper- 
ates to  restrain  vendors  from  defrauding  the  public.  Such 
restraint,  however,  if  ever  effective,  scarcely  operates  in 
cities  of  larger  size. 

Essential  contract  provisions  relate  to : 
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The  time  that  performance  is  to  begin 

The  date  of  completion,  and  liquidated  damages  for  breach 

Extension  of  time 

Payment 

Increasing  or  decreasing  the  quantities  contracted  for 

Rejection  of  unsatisfactory  deliveries  and  their  replace- 
ment 

Arbitration  of  disputes  in  respect  of  contract  and  specifi- 
cation provisions 

Rescission  of  contract  in  case  of  failure  to  perform  in  con- 
formance with  its  terms 

Eight  to  purchase  goods  and  charge  the  contractor's  ac- 
count if  deliveries  are  unsatisfactory  or  dilatory 
Measurement  of  quantities 
Assignment 

Before  proposals  for  bids  can  be  invited  the  form  of 
proposal  and  the  form  of  the  bid  must  be  determined  upon 
as  well  as  the  prospective  terms  of  agreements.  Proposals 
for  municipal  supply  contracts  often  consist  of  a  veritable 
jumble  of  miscellaneous  articles  representing  a  variety  of 
trades,  yet  intended  for  award  to  a  single  bidder.  The 
result  of  the  confusion  of  trade  classes  is  the  exclusion  of 
manufacturers  or  wholesalers  from  competition  and  the 
establishment  of  a  special  class  of  middlemen  without 
plant  or  capital  other  than  their  ability  to  serve  as  general 
purchasing  agents  for  city  departments  under  the  guise 
of  successful  bidders  on  contracts  for  miscellaneous  sup- 
plies. To  obviate  this  condition,  whenever  articles  pre- 
sented by  different  trade  groups  are  included  in  a  single 
supply  contract,  they  should  be  arranged  by  trade  classes. 

A  second  important  protection  against  exploitation  by 
contractors  is  the  practice  of  requiring  unit  bidding.    Es- 
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timates  are  often  requested  and  submitted  on  a  basis  of 
gross  price  for  a  number  of  different  kinds  of  supplies, 
with  no  indication  of  the  price  bid  for  the  several  indi- 
vidual kinds  or  units  of  supply.  This  course  invites  the 
trick  known  as  "unbalanced"  bidding.  By  means  of  this 
device  contractors  assume  the  hazard  of  bidding  high  on 
articles  which,  from  "inside"  information  or  experience, 
they  expect  to  have  ordered  in  greater  Amount  than  is 
forecast  in  the  proposal,  bidding  low  upon  those  articles 
whose  estimated  quantities  they  have  reason  to  believe  are 
overstated. 

Annual  supply  contracts  are  desirable  for  staple  ar- 
ticles whose  prices  have  no  seasonal  variation.  It  may 
sometimes  be  true  that  purchases  may  be  made  more  ad- 
vantageously if  they  follow  the  course  of  the  market,  but  it 
is  more  often  true  that  buying  in  small  quantities  means 
that  the  city  is  obliged  to  pay  high  prices  when  a  sudden 
need  compels  it  to  enter  the  market,  irrespective  of  pre- 
vailing prices.  As  a  general  rule  better  prices  are  secured 
in  proportio^^  to  the  quantity  contracted  for.  Even  where 
seasonal  variation  occurs  in  certain  cases,  as  in  coal,  an- 
nual contracts  may  be  advantageously  entered  into  during 
the  period  of  low  prevailing  prices. 

Few  cities  have  adopted  the  most  excellent  practice 
established  in  certain  large  private  agencies  of  effecting 
between  vendor  and  vendee  what  are  termed  as  continuing 
agreements.  These  agreements  are  based  upon  competitive 
proposals,  the  vendor  agreeing  to  furnish  specified  goods 
at  the  bid  price  indefinitely  or  until  he  either  gives  or  re- 
ceives notice  of  discontinuance  to  take  effect  after  an 
agreed  interval.  The  bid  price  is  often  the  average  mar- 
ket price  of  the  commodity  or  the  principal  material  of 
16 
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which  it  consists.  Vendors  find  these  agreements  advan- 
tageous because  they  insure  them  steady  patronage.  They 
are  advantageous  to  the  vendee  because  he  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  inviting  at  all  times  improvement  over  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  in  force.  The  opportunity  to  bid  is 
always  open  to  any  competitor  of  the  existing  contractor 
who  is  able  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  specification  and 
to  deliver  the  goods  required  at  a  lower  price.  Cincinnati 
has  recently  adopted  continuing  agreements  for  certain  of 
its  purchases.  Some  cities,  however,  are  restrained  by 
legal  provisions  from  entering  into  agreements  involving 
uncertain  sums  and  which  remain  in  effect  beyond  the 
period  of  appropriations  existing  at  the  time  of  their  exe- 
cution. They  are  therefore  debarred  from  following  this 
practice.  Means  probably  could  be  found  for  removing 
this  obstruction  to  continuing  agreements  once  it  were 
shown  that  their  use  leads  to  fair  trading  and  economy. 

5  and  6  Advertisement  of  Proposal  or  Issue  of  Be- 
quests  for  Informal  Bids  and  Selection  of  Vendors. — 
Despite  frequent  objections  advanced  by  purchasing  agents 
to  advertising  for  bids,  there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  the 
publicity  of  prospective  contracts  which  results  from  ad- 
vertisement. Even  where  the  law  requires  the  acceptance 
of  the  lowest  bid  or  rejection  of  all,  the  risk  of  securing  an 
undesirable  bidder  through  advertisement  is  minimized 
where  precise  specifications  are  established  which  are 
difficult  to  evade.  Kesponsibility,  of  course,  should  be 
made  a  condition  precedent  to  the  acceptance  of  any  bid. 
Irresponsible  or  fraudulent  contractors  who  succeed  in 
meeting  the  preliminary  tests  of  their  ability  to  perform 
in  the  nature  of  bonds  or  sureties  soon  find  it  unprofi- 
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table  to  attempt  to  deliver  low  quality  goods  where  specifi- 
cations are  definite  and  rigidly  enforced.  This  has  been 
observed  in  the  matter  of  coal  deliveries  in  New  York 
City,  where  rigid  enforcement  of  specifications  has  quickly 
demonstrated  that  contractors  who  protested  their  inability 
to  deliver  coal  of  standard  quality  when  the  new  specifica- 
tions were  first  promulgated,  soon  found  it  possible  to  do 
so  when  they  learned  that  the  specifications  were  really  to 
be  enforced. 

In  addition  to  advertisement  it  often  pays  to  notify 
vendors  by  personal  communication  of  proposed  purchases, 
and  to  request  them  to  submit  bids.  For  the  purpose  of 
such  notices,  and  for  obtaining  informal  quotations,  it  is 
very  useful  to  prepare  a  select  vendors'  list  consisting  of 
the  names  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  of  good  reputation 
and  reliability  who  are  prepared  to  furnish  the  various 
kinds  of  goods  desired. 

Advertisements  for  bids  should  indicate  the  kind  of 
supply  to  be  furnished,  the  date  at  which  bids  are  to  be 
submitted,  and  notify  prospective  bidders  that  they  may 
obtain  further  information  regarding  requirements  and 
specifications  in  the  office  of  the  purchasing  agent.  All 
important  information  given  to  bidders  should  be  posted 
upon  a  bulletin  board  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  special  information. 

Bids  of  defaulting  and  delinquent  dealers  should  re- 
ceive no  consideration,  in  order  that  the  city  may  gain  the 
reputation  of  exacting  business-like  treatment  on  the  part 
of  supply  vendors. 

As  far  as  possible,  bidders  should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit their  bids  upon  standard  forms  provided  by  the  pur- 
chasing department,  and  should  be  required  to  state  unit 
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prices  as  well  as  totals.  It  is  sometimes  thought  desirable 
to  require  bidders  to  express  their  bids  both  in  figures  and 
in  writing,  with  the  understanding  that  the  written  fig- 
ures will  control  should  there  be  any  discrepancy.  No 
bids  should  be  permitted  to  contain  erasures  or  changes, 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  such 
changes  were  made  after  the  opening  of  bids  or  prior  to 
their  submission. 

Copies  of  the  specifications  and  proposed  form  of  con- 
tract should  be  sent  to  bidders  on  request,  in  order  that 
they  may  imderstand  precisely  the  terms  under  which  they 
must  make  their  offers. 

By  a  fixed  date  and  hour  all  bids  should  be  required 
to  be  deposited  in  a  suitable  receptacle  in  the  office  of  the 
purchasing  agent.  After  the  time  for  receiving  bids 
is  passed  it  is  good  practice  to  have  them  read  in  the 
hearing  of  such  bidders  as  may  be  present,  and  the  results 
tabulated  on  a  blackboard  item  by  item  in  comparative 
form.  It  is  always  important  to  have  bids  opened  in  pub- 
lic so  that  no  suspicion  of  favoritism  may  arise.  In  Des 
Moines  all  bids  are  publicly  opened  by  the  board  of  com- 
missioners. 

As  a  protection  against  collusion  between  purchasing 
agents  and  vendors,  it  is  now  required  in  New  York  City 
that  contractors  submit  duplicate  copies  of  their  bids  for 
the  information  of  the  comptroller.  These  duplicate  copies 
are  received  at  the  same  time  as  the  original  bid,  and  are 
used  to  check  the  tabulations  of  bids  made  by  the  purchas- 
ing agent  or  his  representatives.  It  has  also  been  cus- 
tomary for  years  in  New  York  City  to  have  a  represen- 
tative of  the  comptroller  present  at  the  opening  of 
bids,  in  order  that  he  may  make  note  of  the  lowest  bid 
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offered  as  a  basis  for  checking  later  the  award  of  the 
contract. 

If  deposits  are  required  with  bids  they  should  be  re- 
ceived in  separate  envelopes  and  transmitted  at  once  to 
the  commissioner  of  finance  or  the  treasurer  for  safe-keep- 
ing, those  of  unsuccessful  bidders  to  be  later  returned 
to  them.  Formal  notice  of  the  name  of  the  person  or 
firm  to  whom  the  award  is  made  should  be  sent  by  the 
purchasing  agent  to  the  commissioner  of  finance  or  the  au- 
ditor, together  with  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  contract 
and  the  fund  or  appropriation  to  which  it  is  chargeable,  in 
order  that  deposits  may  be  returned  and  accounting 
entries  made.  Prior,  however,  to  the  taking  effect 
of  the  contract  it  should  be  submitted  by  the  pur- 
chasing agent  to  the  commissioner  of  finance,  the 
comptroller  or  auditor  for  certification  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  the  unincumbered  balance  in  the  fund  or  appropriation 
against  which  it  is  to  be  charged.  No  contract  should  be 
of  legal  effect  which  is  not  so  certified.  A  part  of  the  ac- 
counting procedure  should  require  that  at  the  time  the 
contract  is  entered  into  the  appropriation  against  which  it 
is  chargeable  should  be  incumbered  with  the  prospective 
contract  liability.  If  this  is  done  it  will  prevent  the 
incurrence  of  obligations  in  excess  of  existing  appropri- 
ations. 

Even  where  formal  contracts  are  not  executed,  the 
practice  should  be  regularly  followed  of  asking  for  quota- 
tions on  every  proposed  purchase.  This  rule  may  be 
waived  in  the  purchase  of  small  articles  bought  at  current 
market  prices.  But  on  every  purchase  in  excess  of  $25  at 
least  three  bids  should  be  asked.  The  time  taken  to  re- 
quest bids  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  spirit  of  competi- 
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tion  engendered  among  tradesmen  dealing  with  the  city, 
and  in  the  resulting  lowered  prices  of  goods  sold. 

Before  bids  are  accepted  they  should  be  checked  with 
current  market  prices  as  shown  in  market  reports  and 
trade  journals.  Where  purchases  are  made  in  consider- 
able amounts  it  will  be  found  profitable  to  maintain  a 
current  record  of  prices  for  prompt  reference. 

7  Issuance  of  Order,  if  an  Open  Market  Order  Pur- 
chase,  or  the  Execution  of  a  Contract  if  Formal  Agreement 
Is  Entered  Into,  and  Subsequent  Issuance  of  Order  to  De- 
liver,— ^Where  contracts  provide  for  a  series  of  deliveries, 
each  delivery  should  be  made  upon  an  order  issued  by  the 
purchasing  agent  directing  the  delivery  of  a  stated  amount 
of  the  supply,  and  indicating  the  price  to  be  paid  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  contract.  This  order,  properly  certified, 
will  provide  the  basis  for  vouchering  the  contractor's 
claim.  The  order  itself  should  refer  to  the  contract  num- 
ber, state  the  appropriation  or  fund  against  which  the  de- 
livery is  to  be  charged,  provide  space  for  the  name  and 
address  of  the  contractor,  and  a  series  of  columns  for  a 
description  of  the  quantity,  kind  and  price,  and  the  esti- 
mated total  charge  for  supplies  to  be  furnished.  A  sim- 
ilar form  of  order  may  be  used  on  non-contract  purchases. 

As  a  part  of  the  routine  purchase  procedure,  copies  of 
orders  should  be  transmitted  to  the  department  oflScer 
receiving  the  goods.  Vendors  should  be  required  to  sub- 
mit invoices  with  deliveries  in  a  sufficient  number  of  copies 
to  permit  of  filing  in  the  place  of  delivery,  and  forwarding 
to  the  purchasing  agent.  This  should  also  be  sent  to  the 
auditor  or  comptroller,  if  independent  inspection  is  made 
of  deliveries  by  that  officer. 
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The  correct  procedure  to  be  followed  both  in  open  mar- 
ket orders  and  contract  deliveries  is  much  the  same  as  that 
described  as  existing  in  Fort  Worth.  The  test  of  efficiency 
in  this  procedure  is  the  establishment  of  an  adequate  rec- 
ord basis  for  every  step  in  the  purchasing  transaction,  and 
the  certification  to  the  facts  involved,  by  a  person  having 
personal  knowledge  of  them.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
that  all  certificates  are  couched  in  such  form  as  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  evasion  of  responsibility  by  those  who 
make  them.  Thus,  the  person  receiving  the  goods  will 
certify  explicitly  that  the  goods  received  were  of  the  kind 
and  quantity  specified  in  the  order.  The  purchasing  agent 
will  certify  that  the  prices  stated  on  the  invoice  are  in 
conformance  with  the  contract  or  quotation  and  the  order, 
and  that  they  are  reasonable  and  just.  The  auditor  will 
certify  that  the  certificates  required  have  been  properly 
made,  that  the  signatures  are  genuine  and  that  the  appro- 
priation or  fund  against  which  the  items  are  to  be  charged 
contains  an  unincumbered  balance  sufficient  to  discharge 
the  liability. 

8  and  9  Inspection  of  Deliveries,  Certification  of  Cor- 
rectness of  Invoices  and  Vouchering  Invoice  for  Payment. 
— Goods  delivered  should  be  inspected  as  to  quantity  and 
other  conformance  with  terms. of  the  order  or  contract  by 
the  person  receiving  them,  and  the  results  of  such  inspec- 
tion noted  upon  the  copy  of  the  invoice  and  the  copy  of 
the  order.  Where  discrepancies  exist  between  the  invoice 
and  deliveries  this  fact  should  be  promptly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  vendor  to  avoid  dispute  in  the  settlement 
of  the  claim.  In  some  cases,  if  the  discrepancy  is  of 
considerable     importance,     goods     should     not     be     re- 
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ceived,  but  returned  to  the  vendor  with  request  for 
correction. 

From  time  to  time  as  a  basis  of  enforcing  specifica- 
tions, and  in  every  case  where  specifications  require  it, 
samples  of  goods  delivered  should  be  selected  for  labora- 
tory test.  Thus,  if  coal  is  to  be  paid  for  according  to  its 
heating  value,  the  specifications  should  lay  down  a  definite 
procedure  for  the  selection  of  samples  for  testing  the  con- 
formance of  deliveries  with  requirements.  The  manner 
of  sampling  coal  and  the  steps  taken  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  sample  should  all  be  carefully  prescribed. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  laboratory  tests  of  every  de- 
livery, particularly  of  staple  goods,  even  though  specifica- 
tions cannot  be  applied  to  the  goods  without  analysis.  The 
consuming  departments  are  soon  able  to  determine  whether 
or  not  goods  delivered  conform  with  the  established  stand- 
ard. The  product  of  manufacturers  of  particular  brands 
is  sufficiently  uniform  to  insure  practically  continuous 
compliance  with  specifications  when  once  it  is  determined 
that  the  particular  brand  delivered  equals  the  standard. 
Where  fault  is  found  with  deliveries,  and  the  vendor  de- 
murs to  the  city's  objections,  the  dispute  may  readily  be 
settled  by  resorting  to  analysis.  Thus  it  is  provided  in 
New  York  City  that  laboratory  tests  shall  not  be  required 
unless  there  is  a  dispute  between  departments  and  the 
contractor  over  the  quality  of  goods  delivered,  or  unless 
the  determination  of  the  amount  due  the  contractor  de- 
pends upon  it,  as  in  coal,  where  deductions  are  made  for 
deficiencies  in  heating  value,  etc. 

New  York  City,  which  is  the  largest  municipal  pur- 
chaser of  supplies  in  America,  provides  for  an  inspection 
of  deliveries  by  agents  of  the  comptroller  as  well  as  those 
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of  the  departments  receiving  the  goods.  In  that  city,  how- 
ever, no  central  purchasing  agency  exists.  In  St.  Louis, 
where  a  central  purchasing  agency  has  been  in  operation 
for  a  number  of  years,  the  comptroller  makes  no  inspection 
of  deliveries,  but  relies  for  approval  of  claims  upon  the 
joint  certification  of  the  purchasing  agent  and  the  re- 
ceiving departments.  Where  goods  are  inspected  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  comptroller,  auditor  or  other  fiscal 
officer,  they  should  be  held  intact  in  original  packages 
until  such  inspection  is  made.  Comptroller's  or  auditor's 
inspections  should  be  based  upon  copies  of  orders  trans- 
mitted to  them  at  the  time  of  issue,  and  copies  of  the  in- 
voice or  notice  of  delivery  submitted  or  given  when  goods 
are  delivered. 

Where  independent  inspection  is  made  of  goods,  cer- 
tification of  the  results  of  such  inspection  should  be  made 
both  to  the  purchasing  agent  and  to  the  auditor.  Here 
again  the  certificate  should  be  so  stated  that  it  will  enable 
the  city  to  hold  the  inspector  criminally  liable  for  wilful 
false  statement. 

As  a  means  of  keeping  informed  of  the  satisf actoriness 
of  the  service  of  vendors  with  whom  he  deals,  the  purchas- 
ing agent,  himself,  should  occasionally  make  examinations 
of  goods  delivered,  and  take  steps  to  correct  disregard  of 
specifications  or  agreements. 

It  is  of  little  use  to  prescribe  specifications  unless  they 
are  vigorously  enforced.  The  only  means  by  which  they 
can  be  enforced  is  by  inspection  of  deliveries  or  careful 
tests  during  use. 

After  delivery  has  been  made  in  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  order,  and  that  fact  noted  upon  the  order,  the 
contractor's  claim  should  be  promptly  forwarded  by  the 
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purchasing  agent  to  the  auditor  and  bookkeeper  for  entry 
of  the  transaction  in  the  accounts  and  preparation  of  the 
warrant  for  payment.  The  greatest  expedition  possible 
should  be  employed  in  the  settlement  of  vendors'  claims, 
and,  if  feasible,  the  customary  discount  obtained  for  pay- 
ment within  ten  days  after  delivery. 

A  special  advantage  of  a  central  purchasing  agency  is 
that  it  provides  for  centralized  control  over  vendors' 
claims,  enabling  the  purchasing  agent  and  the  fiscal  officer 
to  ensure  their  prompt  settlement.  Cities  are  often  un- 
favorably regarded  by  merchants  having  business  dealings 
with  them  because  they  fail  to  pay  their  bills  promptly. 
Even  in  September,  1911,  four  years  after  systematic  ef- 
fort had  been  begun  to  improve  business  methods  in  New 
York  City,  the  evil  of  decentralized  purchasing  was  shown 
by  the  fact  that  various  departments  purchasing  supplies 
consumed  upward  of  an  average  of  43  days  in  passing 
vendors'  claims  to  the  comptroller  for  final  audit.  The 
time  required  by  the  comptroller  to  audit  a  claim,  however, 
was  reduced  from  an  average  of  twenty  days  in  1908  to 
an  average  of  ten  days  in  1911.  The  effort  put  forth  to 
achieve  this  reduction  of  time  taken  for  the  comptroller's 
audit  was  entirely  negatived  by  the  continued  dilatoriness 
of  the  purchasing  departments.  Smaller  cities  with  cen- 
tral purchasing  agencies  should  easily  find  it  possible  to 
establish  an  average  of  less  than  ten  days  for  the  audit  of 
claims,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  cash  discounts.  Ex- 
ceptional cases,  of  course,  such  as  involve  special  investiga- 
tion will  require  a  longer  period. 

Storekeeping, — Almost  inextricably  bound  up  with 
proper  purchasing  is  proper  storekeeping.     Estimates  of 
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r(  quirements  for  supply  'contracts,  and  knowledge  whether 
goods  supplied  are  properly  accounted  for,  depend  upon 
correct  storekeeping.  Practically  every  article  purchased 
should  be  requisitioned  through  the  stores  department. 
Many  cities  endeavor  to  supervise  expenditures  con- 
scientiously and  spend  considerable  sums  upon  check- 
ing bills,  but  pay  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  use  of 
supplies  and  materials  once  they  are  delivered  and  paid 
for.  It  is  frequently  pointed  out  that  it  is  more  important 
to  exercise  care  over  supplies  and  materials  in  the  custody 
of  the  city  than  it  is  over  cash,  which  is  usually  zealously 
guarded,  because  supplies  and  materials  represent  not  only 
the  sums  expended  on  their  purchase,  but  the  added  cost 
involved  in  making  the  purchase,  loss  of  interest,  etc. 

Cities  cannot  buy  economically  if  they  buy  in  quan- 
tities only  large  enough  for  each  day's  consumption.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  is  never  done.  Thus,  every  city  main- 
tains on  hand  a  considerable  amount  of  stores  which  it 
buys  in  anticipation  of  future  requirements. 

The  bulk  of  supplies  and  materials  purchased  by  a 
city  consist  of  things  in  more  or  less  continual  use.  The 
usual  purchase  order  is  to  replace  goods  of  like  character 
bought  last  week,  last  month  or  last  year.  Neither  heads 
of  departments  who  approve  requisitions,  nor  purchasing 
agents  who  act  upon  them,  can  be  sure  that  they  are  ex- 
pending city  funds  justifiably  unless  goods  previously  re- 
quisitioned or  purchased  have  been  fully  accounted  for. 
Scientific  storekeeping  provides  the  only  means  for  keep- 
ing account  of  supplies  on  hand  and  consumed. 

In  the  ten  commission  cities  studied  not  one  maintains 
adequate  control  over  its  stores.  In  no  case  are  depart- 
ments charged  by  the  auditor  or  comptroller  with  stores  on 
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hand  and  delivered,  and  credited  only  when  proof  of 
proper  disbursement  is  shown.  Systematic  storekeeping  is 
practically  unthought  of.  Some  of  the  cities,  such  as 
Huntington  and  Topeka,  maintain  practically  no  super- 
vision over  stores  except  that  provided  by  the  incidental 
personal  oversight  of  the  officials  and  employees  who  use 
them.  In  cities  where  stores  are  kept  records  are  wholly 
inadequate  to  ensure  their  proper  protection  and  use. 

Proper  storekeeping  need  not  depend  upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  large  storehouse  and  the  provision  of  special 
storekeeping  equipment,  which  a  good  many  officials  seem 
to  think.  Wherever  supplies  and  materials  are  delivered 
in  excess  of  immediate  demands  provision  can  easily  be 
made  for  their  safe-keeping.  A  storeroom  may  be  of  any 
size,  from  a  closet  to  an  entire  building.  The  essential 
requirement  of  proper  storekeeping  in  either  case  is  that 
stores  be  properly  arranged  and  a  precise  record  be  kept 
of  all  articles  on  hand  when  the  record  is  established,  all 
articles  thereafter  received  in  the  storeroom,  and  all  articles 
thereafter  disbursed  from  it. 

A  stores  or  stock  ledger  should  make  it  possible  for  one 
to  determine  at  any  time  the  quantity  of  each  different 
kind  of  supply  then  on  hand  or  which  should  be  on  hand. 
Such  determination,  of  course,  is  rarely  made  with  com- 
plete accuracy,  because  in  the  handling  of  numerous  dif- 
ferent articles  errors  in  counting  almost  invariably  occur. 
In  order  to  correct  such  errors  the  stores  record  should  be 
verified  from  time  to  time  by  a  physical  inventory  or  count 
of  stock  on  hand.  It  is  often  thought  necessary  to  post- 
pone making  an  inventory  until  all  goods  can  be  counted  at 
the  same  time,  involving  so  large  a  task  that  it  is  generally 
entirely  neglected.     A  better  practice  is  to  make  what  is 
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described  as  a  perpetual  inventory  in  which  articles  are 
counted  in  sequence,  a  part  of  the  stores  being  inventoried 
to-day,  a  part  to-morrow,  etc.  This  should  be  arranged  so 
that  every  stores  account  is  verified  by  a  physical  inven- 
tory at  least  once  a  year.  Reports  of  inventories  should, 
of  course,  be  submitted  to  the  accounting  officer. 

Every  storeroom,  irrespective  of  its  size,  should  be 
equipped  with  bins  or  other  receptacles,  making  easy 
the  segregation  of  various  kinds  of  supplies  each  in  its 
separate  receptacle. 

Storekeeping  has  other  uses  than  the  mere  physical  cus- 
tody of  supplies  and  materials.  Not  only  does  it  bear  a 
very  important  relation  to  purchasing,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, but  to  cost-keeping  and  to  efficiency  of  management. 
Important  work  is  often  delayed  because  either  supplies 
or  materials  become  suddenly  exhausted  or  deliveries  on 
purchase  orders  are  unexpectedly  delayed.  Proper  store- 
keeping  anticipates  the  depletion  of  supplies  and  provides 
for  their  replenishment.  By  requiring  employees  to  sub- 
mit approved  requisitions  for  all  supplies  and  materials 
obtained  by  them,  and  by  establishing  records  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  supplies  are  issued,  storekeeping  places  a 
check  upon  extravagant  use. 

When  the  quantity  and  value  of  stores  on  hand  jus- 
tify it,  saving  will  result  from  the  employment  of  a  special 
storekeeper  in  whom  would  be  vested  responsibility  for  the 
control  of  the  stores.  If  it  is  feasible  to  do  so,  a  central 
storehouse  may  be  provided  to  which  all  stock  or  stores 
would  be  delivered,  and  from  which  they  would  be  dis- 
tributed either  for  immediate  consumption  or  for  the  re- 
plenishment of  departmental  sub-stores  containing  small 
quantities  of  supplies  or  materials  continuously  in  use. 
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It  should  be  a  part  of  the  storekeeper's  duty  to  keep  con- 
trol over  all  tools,  implements,  apparatus  and  equipment, 
and  to  require  the  return  of  worn  out  articles  before  new 
ones  are  issued  to  replace  them. 

In  this  very  brief  discussion  of  storekeeping  only  the 
merest  outline  has  been  given  either  of  good  practice  or  of 
the  varied  administrative  uses  to  which  storekeeping  may 
be  put.  Both  these  points  will  be  fully  discussed  in  a 
handbook  on  purchasing  and  storekeeping  later  to  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Metz  Fund. 


OHAPTEE  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS  ADMINISTRATION 

Public  Improvements, — Public  improvements  have 
been  the  first  concern  of  the  government  and  citizens  of 
commission  cities  for  the  very  natural  reason  that  "grow- 
ing up"  is  the  present  chief  responsibility  of  these  com- 
munities. New  streets,  street  repairs,  new  sewers, 
lighting,  bridges,  parks,  water  works — these  have  been 
their  most  apparent  needs,  have  called  for  the  greatest  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  and  have  been  the  chief  occasion  for 
contact  between  citizens  and  government. 

Public  improvements  departments  are  the  dynamic 
centers  of  these  new  city  governments.  Other  municipal 
functions  seem  to  assume  a  position  of  subordination  to 
them. 

City  Planning. — Ujiderlying  all  public  improvement 
activities  in  progressive  city  management  is  comprehen- 
sive city  planning.  City  planning,  it  is  true,  includes  a 
great  many  aspects  of  community  needs  that  are  not  met 
by  public  works,  but  street  and  bridge  building,  park  lay- 
out, public  buildings  and  street  lighting,  to  be  wisely  devel- 
oped must  be  based  on  a  formulated  policy  which  has  re- 
gard to  future  as  well  as  immediate  requirements.  In- 
quiry in  respect  of  public  works  and  improvements, 
therefore,  directed  itself  in  part  to  the  steps  taken  by  the 

cities  to  provide  a  city  plan  which  would  substitute  a 
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policy  of  development  for  the  haphazard  pressure  of  lo- 
calities in  controlling  the  city's  physical  growth. 

Each  of  the  ten  cities  surveyed  has  arrived  at  or  is 
coming  to  the  period  of  municipal  development  v^hen  it  is 
customary  to  think  of  replanning  to  undo  the  errors  of  the 
past,  to  eliminate  unwholesome  congestion,  bad  housing, 
and  to  provide  adequate  parks,  playgrounds  and  commer- 
cial facilities. 

City  planning  as  a  basis  for  public  improvements  has 
been  undertaken  more  or  less  extensively  in  Dallas,  Fort 
Worth,  Kansas  City,  Cedar  Kapids  and  Des  Moines. 
Only  in  Dallas  has  its  scope  extended  beyond  parks,  boule- 
vards and  civic  centers.  The  Dallas  city  planning  pro- 
gram is  the  most  progressive  project  under  consideration 
of  any  of  the  cities  surveyed.  Its  inception  was  due  to 
action  taken  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  response  to 
the  agitation  of  Mr.  George  B.  Dealey,  a  leading  citizen, 
and  the  educational  city  planning  campaign  of  Mr.  Deal- 
ey's  important  paper,  the  Dallas  News.  The  city  govern- 
ment, availing  itself  of  this  leadership,  has  employed  ex- 
perts to  work  out  definite  plans  for  the  betterment  of  the 
city's  layout  and  street  and  sewer  equipment.  The  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  chamber  of  commerce  as  indicated 
by  the  tasks  assigned  to  various  sub-committees  of  its  city 
planning  committee  will,  if  executed,  place  Dallas  fore- 
most among  American  cities  in  scientific  planning.  The 
sub-committees  and  their  assignments  follow : 

Public  hygiene  and  sanitation:  To  promote  cleanliness, 
proper  disposal  of  waste,  protection  of  food  supply 
and  prevention  of  disease 

City  and  district  housing :    To  study  the  housing  problem 
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of  the  city,  to  furnish  designs  for  sanitary  and  eco- 
nomical houses,  and  to  promote  their  construction, 
"having  in  mind  the  economic  loss  which  occurs  from 
the  construction  of  low  cost  buildings  which  increase 
the  fire  hazard,  and  overcrowding  which  tends  to  fos- 
ter disease  and  crime" 

Municipal  art  and  design:  "To  create  a  public  opinion 
which  shall  influence  private  citizens  in  the  erection 
of  buildings  to  conform  in  character  to  a  high  stand- 
ard of  municipal  art"  and  to  deal  with  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  beautification  of  the  city 

Parks,  playgrounds  and  social  centers:  "To  deal  with 
problems  providing  for  *  *  *  healthful  and  con- 
venient open-air  places  for  all  classes,  particularly  to 
give  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  children  *  *  * 
and  to  correct  the  unfortunate  conditions  now  obtain- 
ing in  factory  surroundings" 

Transportation  problems:  To  secure  "better  intercom- 
munication in  street  railway  service;  to  make  an  ex- 
tensive study  of  the  transit  situation;  *  *  *  to 
deal  with  the  elevation  or  depression  of  tracks 
*  *  *  and  the  laying  out  of  new  streets  and  ar- 
terial highways     *     *     *     " 

Suburban  extensions:  "  *  *  *  to  present  to  the 
owners  of  suburban  additions  the  desirability  and  ne- 
cessity of  cooperation  in  the  city  plan  of  Dallas,  and 
to  apply  all  the  principles  of  the  city  plan  *  *  * 
to  such  additions  in  conformity  with  the  best  ideas  of 
municipal  growth" 

City  beautification:     "     *     *     *     to  cooperate  with  all 
civic  organizations  that  have  to  deal  with  tree  plant- 
ing, window  gardening,  home  gardening  and  the  elim 
ination  of  obstructions  to  natural  beauties  in  the  line 
of  disfiguring  signs,  poles,  bill-boards,"  etc. 
17 
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Education:  To  focua  "public  opinion  upon  the  organiza- 
tion and  conduct  of  the  public  achools"  and  to  intro- 
duce into  our  sehoola  "such  character  training  as  will 
make  for  civic  righteousness     *     *     »    " 

Cedar  Hapids  and  Des  Moines  have  begun  city  plan- 
ning from  the  standpoint  of  testhetic  betterment,  the  first 
step  being  to  provide  a  civic  center.  Cedar  Rapida  has 
reclaimed  a  formerly  ill-kept  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
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Cedar  River,  converting  the  factory  building  which  occu- 
pied it  into  a  temporary  City  Hall,  in  the  espectation  of 
constructing  there  a  suitable  municipal  building  and  mak- 
ing the  island  a  civic  center.  Des  Moines  has  adopted  a 
similar  policy  witli  regard  to  a.  waste  and  barren  space 
along  the  river  which,  before  ita  conversion  into  a  civic 
center,  divided  the  east  from  the  west  side  of  the  city, 
politically  and  socially  as  well  as  geographically.  Here 
it  has  built  ornamental  bridges  and  a  splendid  municipal 
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building.  In  the  same  locality  a  public  library  and  a  new 
post  office  have  been  erected,  carrying  out  the  civic  center 
idea  to  the  extent,  at  least,  of  grouping  the  city's  principal 
public  buildings. 

Galveston's  city  planning  effort,-  very  naturally,  has 
been  directed  toward  protecting  it  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  flood.  As  a  by-product  of  the  new  sea  wall  which 
safeguards  the  city  against  future  storms,  it  has  built  a 
promenade  along  the  line  of  the  wall,  and  this,  with  bath- 
ing pavilions,  a  band  stand  and  a  remarkably  fine  hotel 
built  by  popular  subscription,  makes  the  gulf  front  a  de- 
lightful place  for  recreation. 

Elsewhere  city  planning  still  means  merely  the  pro- 
vision or  projection  of  park  spaces,  and  laying  out  boule- 
vards— in  short,  effort  in  the  direction  of  the  "city  beau- 
tiful". Partly  as  a  first  reaction  to  the  city  beautiful 
stimulus,  and  partly  to  "help  business,"  decorative  lighting 
is  being  installed  along  the  main  streets  of  a  number  of 
these  commission  cities.  Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  an 
epidemic  of  "white  ways"  among  them.  Groups  of  orna- 
mental lights  are  placed  in  front  of  business  houses,  the 
expense  of  installation  being  borne  by  abutting  property 
owners  and  the  lighting  supplied  sometimes  by  the  city, 
but  more  often  by  the  merchants.  The  lamps  set  in  clus- 
ters at  frequent  intervals  make  the  streets  brilliant  and 
attractive.  Where  a  property  owner  fails  to  subscribe, 
his  location  is  omitted  from  the  row,  but  usually  there  are 
few,  if  any,  breaks  of  this  kind.  The  result  of  this  light- 
ing is  to  establish  a  seductive  thoroughfare  by  means  of 
which  the  populace  in  its  evening  wanderings  is  tempted 
into  places  of  amusement  and  recreation,  or  led  to  inspect 
alluring  displays  in  show  windows. 
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Park  Provision, — The  several  cities  are  not  equally 
progressive  in  the  matter  of  parks.  Des  Moines  is  well 
equipped  with  large  park  spaces,  but  has  only  three  play- 
grounds located  in  the  center  of  the  city.  It  is  by  no 
means  too  late  to  repair  this  defect,  because  there  still  are 
many  open  spaces  which  can  be  utilized  for  playground 
purposes. 

Cedar  Rapids  has  some  very  attractive  small  parks,  one 
large  park,  and  only  one  playground.  Wichita,  Kansas 
City  and  Topeka  have  adequate  park  provision.  The  first 
two  have  begun  systematic  work  for  special  playgrounds. 
In  Topeka  a  children's  park  and  play  spaces  in  the  general 
parks  take  the  place  of  playgrounds.  Dallas  has  a  good 
park  system,  but  only  two  playgrounds.  Fort  Worth  has 
recently  established  its  first  playground,  and  is  planning 
additions  to  its  park  system,  as  yet  only  slightly  developed. 
Huntington  is  making  plans  for  its  first  park.  Galveston 
and  Houston  are  deficient  in  parks,  but  appreciate  the 
need  of  them  and  will  doubtless  provide  them  as  soon  as 
resources  permit. 

Dallas,  Des  Moines,  Cedar  Rapids,  Fort  Worth  and 
Kansas  City  have  obtained  expert  advice  on  park  exten- 
sions and  development. 

RATIO  OF  PARK  SPACE  TO  POPULATION 

Total  No.  Per- 

No.  No.  Popu'      sons  per 

City  Parks        Acres  lation  Acre 

Des  Moines 19  728.5  86,368  118.5 

Kansas  City 21  254.6  82,331  323.3 

Topeka   12  175.  43,684  249.6 

Wichita 6  229.  52,450  229. 

Fort  Worth 10  294.5  73,312  249. 

Houston 4  113.5  78,800  694.3 
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Housing  Control, — The  larger  cities,  especially  Dal- 
las, Fort  Worth,  Houston,  Kansas  City  and  Des  Moines, 
if  not  already,  will  presently  be  in  need  of  housing  pro- 
grams having  regard  not  only  for  fire  prevention,  but 
adequate  provision  for  comfort,  decency  and  sanitation. 
Multiple  houses  are,  of  course,  comparatively  few  in  each 
of  these  cities,  but  they  will  increase  progressively  with 
the  growth  of  population.  Even  now  Dallas,  Fort  Worth 
and  Houston  have  a  large  number  of  small  houses,  to  a 
considerable  extent  occupied  by  negroes,  which  are  breed- 
ing places  of  disease  and  which  handicap  the  health  of  and 
detract  from  the  city^s  attractiveness.  Comment  has  al- 
ready been  made  on  the  unsightly  quarter  in  Des  Moines 
known  as  the  Whitechapel  district,  in  which  ramshackle 
houses  violating  every  sanitary  law  are  occupied  by  a  for- 
eign  population  and  negroes. 

Good  housing  has  received  little  or  no  attention  in  any 
of  the  cities.  With  the  exception  of  certain  restrictions 
in  the  matter  of  materials  for  fire  protection,  private 
owners  are  permitted  to  construct  or  continue  in  use  build- 
ings which  place  a  premium  on  discomfort  and  ill-health. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  parks 
and  playgrounds  be  purchased  while  these  cities  are  still 
in  a  position  to  buy  land  cheaply.  For  this  reason  it  is 
most  encouraging  that  so  many  of  them  are  availing  them- 
selves of  expert  advice  in  making  park  plans.  If  they  are 
to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  other  American  cities  and- profit 
by  their  better  government,  they  may  not  be  content  with 
a  city  plan  that  regards  chiefly  the  aesthetic  or  city  beauti- 
ful side  of  the  physical  equipment  of  the  city.  A  city 
plan  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a  street  system  plus  parks 
and  boulevards.     Of  course,  a  proper  street  plan  is  f  unda- 
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mental,  but  the  development  of  the  city,  its  housing,  fac- 
tory location,  public  utilities  and  other  physical  features 
should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  be  so  regulated  that  as  it 
grows  the  city  will  become  a  better  instead  of  a  worse 
place  to  live  in.  Control  of  housing  construction  is  more 
economical  than  sanitary  supervision  or  destruction  of 
buildings  unfit  for  human  habitation.  Because  cities  are 
places  in  which  to  live  and  to  transact  business,  a  city  plan 
should  give  first  attention  to  providing  suitable  housing 
and  to  equipping  the  city  with  common  facilities  that  will 
promote  efficiency  and  convenience  in  carrying  on  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  activities. 

Particularly  should  city  planning  include  the  use 
aspects  of  public  buildings  as  well  as  their  appearance. 
Schools  and  other  public  buildings  may  be  aesthetically 
treated  and  made  convenient,  healthful  and  safe  at  the 
same  time. 

As  the  summary  of  the  Dallas  program  indicates,  com- 
prehensive city  planning  regards  every  aspect  of  city  life 
that  requires  some  physical  provision.  These  include 
water  supply,  lighting,  public  and  private,  transit,  build- 
ing construction  and  alignment,  the  safety,  lighting,  sani- 
tation and  ventilation  of  hom^s,  tenements  and  factories, 
fire  protection,  fire  escapes,  public  baths,  comfort  stations 
and  playgrounds. 

No  Land  Policy, — To  a  large  degree  success  in  com- 
prehensive city  planning  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which 
a  city  can  control,  regulate  or  influence  the  use  of  its  land. 
This  is  the  secret  of  German  city  planning  progress. 
None  of  these  cities  has  adopted  a  land  policy.  As  else- 
where  in  America,  private  property   owners   are  every- 
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where  permitted  to  hold  for  themselves  the  gains  in  the 
value  of  their  property  which  come  from  community 
growth.  None  of  the  cities  is  guiding  its  development 
through  land  control,  or  even  through  restriction  in  the 
use  of  property,  except  in  the  matter  of  nuisances,  and, 
in  some  cases,  the  location  of  saloons  and  slaughter  houses. 
No  measures  have  been  taken  in  any  of  them  to  establish 
municipal  control  over  the  use  of  land  by  taxation  or 
otherwise  in  order  that  congestion  may  not  be  the  conse- 
quence of  increased  values  resulting  from  city  growth. 

While  there  is  yet  time  these  progressively  intentioned 
cities  may  assume  leadership  among  American  munici- 
palities in  demonstrating  capacity  to  plan  wisely  and 
far-sejsingly  their  own  physical  growth.  By  setting  apart 
special  districts  for  commerce  and  industry,  they  can  at 
least  save  themselves  from  the  tragedy,  which  is  taking 
place  in  the  older  cities  of  the  country  where  commercial 
and  industrial  establishments  invade  residential  districts, 
ruthlessly  destroying  them. 

Immediate  Easily  Taken  Steps. — Grade  crossings,  mis- 
located  freight  terminals,  webs  of  railroad  tracks  which, 
in  most  of  these  western  towns,  give  eloquent  evidence  of 
dependence  upon  privately  controlled  railway  service  for 
commercial  growth  and  prosperity,  are  immediate  city 
planning  problems  for  them.  Clean  streets,  tree  planting 
and  protection,  regulation  of  advertising  signs,  especially 
those  which  project  from  buildings,  restriction  of  bill 
boards,  provision  of  waste  paper  receptables  on  street  cor- 
ners, and  adequate  signs  for  streets,  are  details  of  city 
planning  which  can  be  attended  to  without  the  ex])enditiire 
of  large  sums  of  money  or  serious  disturbance  of  property 
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interests  such  as  the  more  radical  features  of  city  planning 
usually  entail. 

Cooperation  of  private  owners  and  establishment  of 
unofficial  regulations  with  the  aid  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce, boards  of  trade  and  civic  clubs  can  -be  made  an 
effective  channel  for  improving  the  appearance  of  the  city. 
Smoke  nuisances,  rubbish  heaps,  littered  yards,  all  should 
yield  to  education  and  cooperation,  certainly  as  readily  as 
they  do  to  coercion.  To  develop  a  town  or  city  interest  in 
good  appearance  is  itself  an  important  step  toward  obtain- 
ing attractiveness. 

Public  Works  Activities. — ^With  regard  to  the  opera- 
tion of  existing  physical  properties  such  as  streets,  sewers, 
parks,  public  buildings  and  water  works,  sufficient  inquiry 
was  made  to  learn  the  general  methods  employed  and 
whether  exceptional  efficiency  prevailed  in  respect  of  any 
of  them. 

Municipal  public  works  activities  ordinarily  comprise 
the  important  functions  of: 

Laying  out,  construction  and  maintenance  of  parks  and 
streets,  including  repair  and  cleaning. 

Laying  out,  construction  and  maintenance  of  sewers 
Planning,  construction  and  maintenance  of  bridges 
Supervising  the  construction,  and  the  care,  maintenance 

and  operation  of  public  buildings 
Constructing,  maintaining  and  operating  public  utilities 

Each  of  these  major  functions  comprises  subsidiary 
functions.  Thus,  as  a  part  of  the  task  of  street  control, 
public  works  departments  are  usually  charged  with  super- 
vising the  construction  and  maintenance  of  sidewalks; 
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with  erecting  and  maintaining  street  signs ;  restricting  the 
encroachment  of  storekeepers  and  householders  upon  side- 
walks; and  with  regulating  the  construction  and  use  of 
vaults  beneath  them.  Water  works  construction  and  op- 
eration involve  so  many  special  problems  of  engineering 
and  management  that  they  are  customarily  organized  in- 
dependently of  other  public  works  activities. 

So,  too,  with  park  operation  and  maintenance,  which 
involve  not  only  the  physical  care  of  the  parks,  but  super- 
vision over  their  use  by  the  police,  and  regulation  by  per- 
mit of  the  occupation  of  park  property  for  private  enter- 
prises established  to  provide  entertainment  or  refreshment 
for  park  users.  In  most  cities  park  management  also 
includes  the  provision  and  operation  of  playgrounds  and 
other  recreational  facilities. 

Diversity  of  Public  Works  Organization, — It  will  not 
require  a  detailed  description  of  the  internal  organization 
and  the  subsidiary  functions  of  the  public  works  depart- 
ments of  commission  cities,  already  shown  in  the  organiza- 
tion charts,  to  drive  home  the  fact  that  the  grouping  of 
public  works  activities  in  the  ten  commission  cities  is  as 
diversified  as  other  features  of  their  governments. 

Uniformity  in  Method. — In  contrast  with  this  diversity 
of  organization  the  method  of  public  works  administration 
for  the  most  part  is  strikingly  alike  in  the  several  cities, 
except  that  methods  of  operating  water  works  naturally 
vary  in  accordance  with  the  means  used  to  obtain  water. 

There  are,  of  course,  widely  varying  degrees  of  effi- 
ciency in  results  obtained,  sometimes  apparent  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  or  in  the  appearance  of  parks,  but  the 
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CITY  ENGINEEKS  EEJOICE  IN  THEIE  WORK  UNDER 

COMMISSION  GOVERNMENT 

"My  report  is  rather  voluminous,  the  details  are  many, 
but  the  data  are  valuable  in  the  way  of  information  for  the 
public,  and  for  your  Honor,  and  for  your  associates,  the 
Honorable  Commissioners.     *     *    * 

"There  are  many  suggestions  that  I  might  make  in  the 
way  of  recommendations,  but,  as  my  report  is  already 
long,  I  will  mention  only  a  few  of  the  most  important. 

"There  are  at  present  many  basements  being  excavated 
in  the  business  part  of  the  city,  and  the  number  wiU  in- 
crease continually.  To  haul  this  material  in  loose,  leaky 
wagon-beds,  scattering  earth  and  mud  all  over  the  paved 
streets,  as  is  done,  should  not  be  tolerated.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  only  extremely  ugly,  but  it  is  dangerous.  The 
slipping  down  of  horses  and  the  skidding  of  automobiles 
is  becoming  too  frequent  by  reason  of  this  condition. 

"The  old  plank,  or  box,  driveway  into  premises  should 
be  discarded,  and  cement  drives  substituted.  This  would 
do  away  with  a  good  many  stagnant  mosquito  pools,  and 
the  general  filthy  conditions  of  the  gutters! 

"Every  effort  should  be  made  to  grade  as  many  streets 
as  possible  where  the  property  owners  desire  to  put  down 
cement  sidewalks.  This  eliminates  to  a  large  degree  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  out  of  grade  and  line.  This  is  also 
the  quickest  way  to  have  the  city  well  sidewalked,  which 
is  a  delight  to  the  eye,  and  is  sure  to  advance  the  price  of 
all  the  property  abutting  on  the  streets.     Our  macadam 

streets  should  be  often  repaired.  One  or  two  horses  and 
carts,  and  men,  should  be  kept  constantly  making  re- 
pairs.    *    *    * 

"Storm  sewers  are  a  joy  forever,  and  every  one  should 
be  laid  that  is  possible  with  the  funds  at  hand." — From 
Dallas  City  Engineer's  Report,  1911. 
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routine  work  of  street  and  sewer  building  and  repair  seems 
as  if  by  some  subtle  process  of  unconscious  imitation  to 
follow  conventional  lines. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  from  this  statement,  that  any 
standardization  of  method  has  taken  place.  City  engineers 
leam  from  time  to  time  through  various  means  of  ne\v 
methods  adopted  elsewhere.  Handbooks  on  engineering 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  like  practices,  and  construction 
companies  impress  their  methods  upon  the  cities  with 
which  they  have  contracts.  But  if  city  engineers  do  their 
work  in  more  or  less  like  fashion,  it  is  more  because  they 
have  not  developed  it  beyond  the  simple  lines  which  com- 
mon  sense  rather  than  special  efficiency  has  prescribed. 
It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  engineering  work  of 
these  cities  is  probably  on  a  higher  level  than  other 
branches  of  their  municipal  service.  It  has  something  of 
the  spirit  of  professionalism;  it  represents  a  vocation  to 
a  greater  extent  than  do  other  municipal  functions. 
Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  evidence  that 
commission  government  has  developed  municipal  engineer- 
ing to  a  noteworthy  plane  of  efficiency  not  achieved  else- 
where, public  works  are  doubtless  better  administered 
under  commission  government  than  they  were  before. 

At  the  time  that  commission  cities  began  their  most 
conspicuous  task,  that  of  extending  public  improvements 
and  putting  the  physical  properties  of  the  city  in  order, 
municipal  engineering  experience  in  one  city  or  an- 
other had  determined  for  the  time  being  the  most 
serviceable  type  of  sewer,  the  most  durable  paving 
materials,  and  the  most  eflFective  way  of  describing  them 
for  all  cities.  It  had  determined  a  method  of  street  main- 
tenance as  well  as  construction,  and  developed  something 
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of  a  science  of  street  cleaning.  There  is  little  excuse, 
therefore,  for  the  failure  of  these  cities  to  put  these  funda- 
mental activities  on  the  best  possible  basis  as  a  part  of 
their  plan  of  governmental  betterment.  Here  again 
they  have  suffered  by  reason  of  their  provincialism — 
their  unwillingness  to  seek  education  and  suggestion  else- 
where. 

Some  means  other  than  the  voluntary  association  of 
engineers  aiid  the  frequently  miseducating  effort  of  con- 
struction companies  should  be  available  to  all  cities,  com- 
mission governed  and  other,  for  learning  the  best  street 
and  sewer  practice  in  all  its  technical  details.  Citizens 
judge  the  efficiency  of  their  governments,  and  are  fudged 
in  turn  by  strangers,  to  a  very  considerable  degree  by  the 
manner  in  which  streets  are  built  and  maintained.  In- 
deed, for  citizens,  streets  are  the  most  available  and  most 
easily  read  index  of  official  efficiency.  Every  city  desires, 
appreciates  and  sets  out  to  achieve  well-paved  streets.  If 
any  city  can  attain  them  every  city  should  be  able  to  at- 
tain them,  provided  sufficient  funds  are  available  and 
right  methods  are  used.  No  city  with  pretensions  to  com- 
mercial success  can  afford  not  to  have  its  pavements  in  at- 
tractive condition.  Through  official  cooperation  city  en- 
gineers the  country  over  should  prepare  standard  proce- 
dures and  specifications  for  public  works. 

Administrative  Details, — City  engineers,  if  trained  at 
all,  are  presumably  trained  in  precision  and  method.  In 
matters  of  administrative  detail  one  may  expect  to  find  a 
department  whose  principal  activities  are  controlled  by  en- 
gineers somewhat  more  advanced  than  departments  under 
lay  control.     Commission  city  engineers,  however,  have 
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not  adequately  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  pro- 
vided by  their  superior  training  to  systematize  their  work 
and  to  place  its  administration  on  a  fact  basis.  It  is  es- 
pecially disappointing  to  find  the  aids  to  efficient  and  pre- 
cise administration  almost  as  completely  lacking  in  the 
engineering  departments  of  commission  government  as  in 
other  branches  of  the  work  of  these  cities. 

Cost  data  of  similar  work  are  the  safest  guides  to  judg- 
ment in  accepting  or  rejecting  bids  for  public  works  con- 
tracts. These  contracts  represent  the  major  part  of  city 
expenditures,  and  bear  most  directly  on  property  owners 
who  are  assessed  for  them.  Yet  nowhere  was  it  found 
that  engineers  collated  cost  data  of  similar  work  in  other 
cities,  or  to  any  considerable  extent  in  their  own  cities,  to 
enable  them  to  test  the  accuracy  of  their  e'stimates  of  cost 
or  the  reasonableness  of  prices  bid. 

In  every  city  studied  labor  gangs  are  employed  for 
some  public  work  or  another,  usually  for  maintenance  and 
sometimes  for  construction.  Cost  data  are  indispensable 
in  controlling  the  efficiency  of  labor  gangs,  yet,  except  in 
Des  Moines  and  Kansas  City,  no  attempt  is  made  by  pub- 
lic works  officials  to  determine,  keep  or  compare  the  cost 
of  work  done  by  laborers  directly  under  their  control.  In 
both  these  cities,  where  practically  the  same  forms  of  rec- 
ords are  employed,  only  average  costs  are  kept,  i.e.,  total 
expenditure  for  a  day's  work,  including  a  number  of  dif- 
ferent jobs  or  units  of  service.  Unless  costs  are  related  to 
specific  jobs  they  are  of  little  value  in  indicating  where 
gangs  loaf,  where  they  work  under  adverse  conditions  or 
where  methods  are  unsuitable. 

Work  methods  have  not  been  systematized  nor,  of 
course,  procedures  laid  down  to  govern  them  in  detail.  En- 
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gineers  in  commission  government  have  yet  to  discover 
"efficiency  engineering." 

Des  Moines. — A  very  fair  impression  may  be  gained  of 
the  best  commission  government  public  works  methods  from 
a  description  of  the  practices  followed  by  Des  Moines'  de- 
partment of  streets  and  public  improvements.  Des  Moines 
perhaps  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the  other  cities  in  public 
works  technique,  but  not  far  in  advance,  if  at  all,  of  Hous- 
ton, Dallas  or  Kansas  City.  It  is  not  desired  to  suggest 
that  any  conspicuous  deficiency  appeared  in  any  of  the 
public  works  offices  examined,  judged  by  the  common 
standards  of  the  smaller  American  cities.  In  Des  Moines, 
however,  there  seemed  to  be  a  positive  effort,  less  apparent 
elsewhere,  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  department,  and 
to  advance  it  beyond  customary  levels  in  conformance  with 
the  promise  of  commission  government. 

The  first  impression  of  "difference"  which  one  receives 
on  entering  the  office  of  the  l^es  Moines  street  department, 
and  really  the  only  one,  is  given  by  the  presence  of 
a  special  complaint  clerk.  This  innovation  immedi- 
ately suggests  that  a  new  spirit  controls  the  depart- 
ment, and  is  taken  as  a  token  of  the  superintendent's 
desire  to  make  contact  vnth  the  public  facile  and 
business-like. 

Organization  and  Duties. — The  organization  of  the 

department  is  clearly  pictured  in  the  organization  chart, 

in   Chapter  III.      The  department's   activities  comprise 

a  variety  of  functions.    They  begin  with  surveys,  grading 

and  excavation  in  preparation  for  road  and  sewer  building 

and  laying  of  sewers,  and  run  down  through  the  paving  of 

streets,    side    and    cross-walks,    maintaining   streets    and 
18 
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cleaning  them,  maintaining  and  cleaning  sewers,  supervis- 
ing the  construction  of  bridges  and  maintaining  bridges 
when  built,  supervising  street  lighting  and  street  signs, 
trimming  trees  on  streets  and  cutting  weeds  in  vacant  lots. 
Finally,  it  has  general  jurisdiction  over  the  public  service 
corporations  of  the  city.  This  responsibility,  however,  has 
not  as  yet  called  for  active  work. 

Water  works  are  privately  owned  in  Des  Moines. 
Through  its  engineering  division  the  department  tests 
water  meters  on  complaint  of  consumers. 

New  Construction. — ^Proposals  for  new  construction 
initiated  on  local  petition  are  referred  to  the  engineer  for 
report  as  to  their  necessity.  Improvements  thus  made  do 
not  conform  to  any  general  plan,  but  are  undertaken  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  local  property  owners  who  bear 
the  principal  part  of  the  cost. 

The  engineering  division  performs  all  engineering 
work  of  the  city,  makes  surveys  and  prepares  plans, 
specifications  and  estimates  for  all  public  improvements 
except  buildings.  After  contracts  are  let  the  chief  en- 
gineer appoints  and  supervises  inspectors  who  are  as- 
signed to  overlook  the  work  of  construction.  Grading 
is  done  by  city  employees  under  the  supervision  of  the 
assistant  superintendent.  Departmental  labor  is  used 
for  laying  drains  and  sewers,  the  cost  of  which  is  not 
assessed. 

In  a  testing  laboratory  established  under  the  old  gov- 
ernment, cement,  brick  and  asphalt  tests  are  made  as  a  part 
of  the  supervision  of  construction  contracts.  The  results 
of  tests  of  materials  are  recorded  and  preserved  for  future 
use  in  considering  wearing  quality. 
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Field  notes  and  original  drawings  of  the  division  are 
preserved  and  grade  and  profile  records  are  maintained. 

Maintenance  Work. — Eighty-five  miles  of  paved  streets 
are  maintained  either  by  original  contractors  under  initial 
guarantees  or  by  the  repair  division  under  the  assistant 
superintendent.  Twice  a  year  the  division  makes  an  ex- 
amination of  streets  to  determine  general  repairs  required 
in  the  city's  pavements.  Throughout  the  year  current  re- 
ports are  made  upon  maintenance  needs  as  they  are  ob- 
served, though  there  is  no  systematic  inspection.  For 
repair  work  done  by  departmental  labor,  cost  records  are 
kept  showing  quantity  of  material  used  and  the  labor 
charges.  Special  effort  is  made  to  give  prompt  attention 
to  complaints  of  defects  in  pavements.  These,  when  re- 
ceived, are  recorded  by  the  complaint  clerk. 

Orders  are  issued  to  the  city  repair  gangs,  directing 
where  work  is  to  be  done.  Each  morning  the  location  of 
gangs  is  scheduled  for  the  information  of  the  supervisors. 

Permits  to  service  corporations,  plumbers  and  others 
to  open  pavements  are  issued  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  improvements.  Back  filling  and  repav- 
ing  of  cuts  are  done  by  the  city,  but  the  cost  is  charged  to 
the  permittee.  Under  their  franchises  the  gas  and  water 
companies  may  tear  up  the  pavements  ad  libitum,  but  if 
restorations  are  not  promptly  made  the  city  makes  them 
and  charges  the  cost  to  the  responsible  company.  The 
street  railway  company  is  responsible  for  the  area  1?etween 
the  rails  of  its  tracks,  and  one  foot  outside  them.  The 
maintenance  of  this  railroad  area  is  directly  in  the  hands 
of  the  company  itself.  Notices  are  served  on  the  company 
when  it  fails  to  make  repairs  with  reasonable  promptness. 
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Cleaning  and  repairing  of  sewers  are  performed  by 
departmental  labor.  Basins  are  cleaned  by  the  use  of 
bucket  and  rope,  the  detritus  being  removed  in  covered 
carts  for  dumping  in  vacant  lots.  Approximate  cost 
records  are  kept. 

Except  for  intersections,  sidewalks  are  maintained  by 
abutting  property  owners.  On  semi-annual  inspections 
owners  are  notified  to  make  necessary  repairs.  In  case  of 
their  failure  to  do  so,  the  work  is  done  by  the  city  and 
charged  against  them. 

No  special  supervision  is  exercised  over  the  incum- 
brance of  sidewalks.  Although  sidewalks  are  laid  on  city 
property,  no  revenue  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  space 
beneath  them  for  vault  purposes. 

The  city  owns  19  small  bridges  and  11  large  ones, 
and  maintains  them  with  a  city  labor  force. 

Street  Cleaning. — The  department  cleans  all  paved 
streets.  Cleaners  wear  khaki  uniforms  and  are  responsible 
for  cleaning  on  an  average  of  five  blocks  each.  The  down- 
town section  of  the  city  is  cleaned  each  night  with  rotary 
sweepers  and  flushing  machines,  and  hand  swept  during 
the  day.  The  residence  districts  are  swept  with  rotary 
sweepers  and  brushed  with  hand  brooms.  In  the  down- 
town section  of  the  city  the  paved  alleys  are  cleaned  by 
the  street  department.  In  the  residence  district  citizens 
are  responsible  for  alleys,  which  are  generally  unpaved. 
The  department  does  not  provide  rubbish  receptacles  for 
street  litter. 

Constructive  Suggestions. — Efficient  public  works  ad- 
ministration consists  of  efficient  attention  to  a  multiple  of 
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details.  Adequate  discussion  of  public  works  methods  as 
a  basis  for  helpful  constructive  suggestions,  therefore, 
would  involve  detailed  consideration  of  every  aspect  of 
each  activity,  which  cannot  be  undertaken  here. 

So  simple  a  matter  as  cleaning  sewers  is  a  problem  of 
an  infinite  number  of  details  if  efficiency  is  to  be  attained. 
Efficiency  of  method  means  the  careful  determination  of 
the  best  way  to  take  each  step  involved  in  every  process, 
followed  by  a  corresponding  prescription  of  the  procedure 
which  is  subsequently  to  be  observed.  In  a  growing  city 
paving  construction  and  maintenance  soon  become  the 
dominating  activity  of  a  public  works  department.  Com- 
mission cities  will  be  wise  if  they  give  special  considera- 
tion, therefore,  to  paving  methods  before  the  task  of  pave- 
ment maintenance  develops  into  really  formidable  propor- 
tions. 

National  associations  of  municipal  engineers  make  it 
possible  for  every  city  government  to  avail  itself  of  a 
variety  of  experience  in  determining  upon  specifications 
governing  public  improvements.  In  cities  of  the  size 
under  consideration  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  public  im- 
provements is  done  by  non-resident  contractors.  Particu- 
larly is  this  so  in  pavement  construction.  These  contrac- 
tors operate  in  a  large  number  of  cities  under  agreements 
which,  without  essential  reason,  conflict  in  their  require- 
ments with  regard  both  to  the  terms  under  which  the  con- 
tract is  executed  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  work 
itself  is  to  be  done. 

Each  of  the  cities  surveyed  is  only  now  passing  through 
the  first  period  of  extensive  paving  activity.  Practically 
everywhere  original  pavements  are  still  in  use.  Mainte- 
nance work  has  not  yet  been  efficiently  organized,  largely 
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because,  pavements  being  new,  extensive  repairs  have  not 
been  required.  But  the  pavement  maintenance  problem  in 
each  of  the  cities  is  developing  in  importance,  and  as  it  de- 
velops will  require  special  organization  to  provide  for  it. 
It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  work  of  keeping  pavement  in 
good  condition  requires  prompt  attention  to  defects. 
Prompt  attention  to  defects  cannot  be  given  unless  the  lo^ 
cation  of  defects  is  determined  systematically  by  routine 
inspection.  Routine  inspection  of  pavements  and  syste- 
matic reporting  of  defects  noted  enable  the  city  engineer 
to  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  repair  and  save  the  public 
from  the  inconvenience  and  handicap  of  ill-conditioned 
streets. 

Semi-annual  inspection  is  the  closest  systematic  atten- 
tion which  any  of  the  ten  cities  surveyed  gives  to  its 
pavements.  Incidental  observation  by  engineers  and  citi- 
zens' complaints  furnish  the  basis  for  repairs  made  at 
other  periods.  In  practically  every  city  where  contractors' 
guarantees  were  relied  upon  for  pavement  maintenance, 
engineers  reported  that  difficulty  was  encountered  in  ob- 
taining prompt  attention  to  defects  by  the  guarantors. 
Where  asphalt  is  used  to  any  considerable  extent  cities  will 
probably  find  it  profitable  to  abandon  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring long  term  maintenance  guarantees  from  con- 
tractors, establishing  instead  city-owned  asphalt  plants  in 
order  that  repairs  may  be  expeditiously  made. 

Summary  of  Steps  Required  to  Obtain  and  Keep  Well- 
Paved  Streets, — Efficient  pavement  construction  and 
maintenance  depend  upon: 

Selection  of  material  for  pavement  with  reference  to: 
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Character  of  locality 
Kind  and  volume  of  traffic 
Wearing  quality 
Original  cost 
Cost  of  upkeep 

Presence  or  absence  of  car  tracks  in  street 
(Asphalt  and  wood  block  pavements  are  less  durable 
than  the  best  type  of  stone  pavements,  and  are  laid 
chiefly  because  of  their  noiseless  qualities,  a  re- 
quirement which  will  become  less  necessary  with 
the  growth  of  the  number  of  automobiles  and  other 
rubber-tired   vehicles,    and   the   abolition    of    the 
horse) 
Preparation  of  specifications  in  accordance  with  best  prac- 
tice in  American  and  European  cities,  and  provision 
of  means  of  obtaining  information  by  correspondence 
with  paving  engineers  elsewhere,  and  by  visiting  other 
cities,  regarding  development  in  paving  practice 
Adoption  of  contract  and  specification  provisions  uniform, 
as  far  as  possible,  among  cities  to  avoid  the  higher 
charges  which  result  from  special  requirements 
Reduction  of  term  of  contractor's  guarantee  to  a  period 
compatible  with  efiicient  enforcement 
(Guarantee  periods  longer  than  one  year  tend  to  place 
cities  at  the  mercy  of  paving  companies  in  main- 
taining control  over  pavement  conditions.     If  en- 
forced they  are  unprofitable  to  the  contractor,  if 
not  enforced  they  permit  a  continuous  condition  of 
disrepair) 
Provision  of  skilled  and  adequate  inspection  of  construc- 
tion work  in  progress  to  insure  strict  compliance  with 
contract  and  specification  provisions 
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Maintaining  precise   and   complete   records   of   wearing 

quality  denoted  by  repairs  required 
Establishing  records  based  on  observation  of  kind  and 

volume  of  traffic  for  guidance  in  judging  the  merit  of 

materials  used  for*  pavements 

Provision  of  city  repair  plant  and  equipment  for  all 
classes  of  pavement  wherever  the  mileage  of  pavement 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expenditure  for  installa- 
tion and  operation 

Subjecting  all  pavements  to  continuous  inspection  to  note 
condition  and  to  report  defects,  in  order  that  repairs 
may  be  made  with  dispatch 

Issuing  orders  for  repairs  from  a  central  office  under  ade- 
quate follow-up  methods  to  insure  their  prompt  execu- 
tion 

Making  repairs  throughout  the  winter.  When  compelled 
by  extreme  cold  or  prolonged  wetness  temporary  re- 
pairs may  be  made 

Establishing  strict  control  over  permits  to  cut  or  open 
pavements  and  concentrating  all  repairs  of  such  cuts 
in  the  hands  of  the  city 

Laying  pavements  in  the  so-called  street  railroad  area 
under  city  supervision  and  specifications,  and  reserv- 
ing to  the  city  power  to  make  necessary  repairs,  charg- 
ing the  cost  to  the  railway  company 

Controlling  the  type  of  rail  laid  in  streets,  so  as  to  avoid 
the  use  of  rails  which  impede  traffic  and  destroy  pave- 
ments 

Public  Utilities. — ^Municipal  water  plants  are  con- 
ducted by  Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston,  Houston,  Kan- 
sas City,  Topeka  and  Cedar  Rapids,  only  three  of  the  ten 
cities  obtaining  their  water  from  private  companies.    Ev- 
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erywhere  the  cities  seem  to  desire  efficient  management 
of  their  water  works,  and  officers  in  charge  appreciate  the 
importance  of  operating  them  efficiently.  Much,  however, 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  most  of  the  plants  in  the  way 
of  establishing  records  and  methods  to  insure  maximum 
efficiency.  A  careful  examination  was  not  made  of  costs 
of  operation,  in  some  cases  not  ascertainable  from  present 
records,  nor  any  study  undertaken  of  the  engineering 
aspects  of  the  management  of  these  utilities,  without  which 
no  judgment  can  be  given  of  their  efficiency. 

Control  over  Public  Service  Corporations. — Boards  of 
commissioners  have  very  generally  power  to  regulate  pub- 
lic service  corporations,  a  power  which  is  to  a  large  extent 
barren  because  of  the  terms  of  existing  franchises.  Only 
in  Houston,  among  the  ten  cities,  have  any  special  steps 
been  taken  in  public  service  regulation.  On  May  15,  1911, 
Houston  passed  an  ordinance  creating  a  public  service 
commissioner  who  is  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  has  gen- 
eral "supervisory  authority  over  public  service  corpora- 
tions operating  under  municipal  authority  and  over  their 
performance  of  their  duties  to  the  city  and  public". 

The  ordinance  creating  the  public  service  commissioner 
also  established  rules  for  the  regulation  of  public  service 
corporations  "to  require  efficiency  of  public  service". 

The  public  service  commissioner  is  required  to  h^ve  in 
his  office  copies  of  all  franchises  and  articles  under  which 
public  utilities  are  operated,  and  a  description  and  plans  of 
the  plant  of  each  of  the  corporations.  He  is  required  to 
prepare  and  keep  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  plant,  and  to  record  all  better- 
ments   and    extensions   made    to    each    plant    during    the 
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year.  Unless  information  desired  can  be  obtained  from 
the  annual  reports  filed  by  the  corporations,  the  commis- 
sioner is  directed  to  apply  to  the  manager  of  the  corpora- 
tion for  it.  Failure  to  furnish  information  so  requested 
within  a  reasonable  time  lays  the  corporation  or  its  man- 
ager open  to  a  fine  of  from  $50  to  $200  for  each  day  of 
delay.  Where  the  corporation  holds  requests  for  informa- 
tion to  be  unreasonable,  the  issue  is  settled  by  reference 
to  the  city  counsel. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to  see  that  all 
ordinances  for  the  promotion  of  good  service  on  the  part 
of  the  corporations  are  enforced.  He  is  alao  required  to 
enforce  the  payment  of  franchise  fees  and  taxes  and  to  see 
to  it  that  all  services  or  benefits  are  rendered  to  the  city 
which  the  corporations  are  under  obligation  to  render.  A 
special  duty  of  the  commissioner  is  to  entertain  all  citizens' 
complaints  relating  to  service.  Where  investigation  shows 
the  complaint  to  be  well  founded,  the  commissioner  is 
required  to  attempt  to  remove  the  causes  of  complaint. 
But  the  commissioner  may  not  investigate  or  act  on  any 
complaint  unless  the  citizen  has  first  applied  to  the  public 
utility  company  for  redress  and  has  failed  to  obtain  it. 
He  may  not  entertain  any  complaint  which  is  not  in  writ- 
ing or  fails  to  give  the  full  name  and  address  of  the  com- 
plainant. 

Detailed  regulations  governing  the  installation  of  serv- 
ices, particularly  those  of  telephone  companies  and  electric 
lighting  corporations,  are  given  in  the  ordinance.  These, 
too,  the  public  service  commissioner  is  required  to  enforce. 
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FRANCHISE  TAX  OF  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS  OF 
HOUSTON  RAISED  ABOUT  500  PER  CENT. 

Company                                     1911  1910 

Houston  Electric  Co $300,000  $70,000 

Houston  Lighting  and  Power  Co.   200,000  40,000 

Houston  Gas  Co 125,000  30,000 

Houston  Home  Telephone  Co . . .     50,000  New 

Postal  Telegraph-Cable  Co 10,000  

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co . . .      10,000 

Southwestern  Tel.  and  Tel.  Co . .     50,000  

T.  &  N.  O.  K.  K 5,000  

a,  H.  &  S.  A 4,000  

G.,  C.  &  S.  F 3,000  

S.  A.  &  A.  P 2,000  

G.,  H.  &  H 2,000  

I.  &  G.  K   (terminal) 25,000  

Houston  Belt  and  Terminal  Co.      25,000  New 

H.  E.  &  W.  T 5,000  

M.,  K.  &  T.  of  T 3,000  

H.  &  T.  C 5,000  


Totals $824,000  $140,000 


CHAPTER  X 

PROTECTION   OF   PERSONS   AND   PROPERTY 

THE  POLICE 

Gaging  Police  Efficiency. — There  is  no  reason  why 
the  proverbial  police  "problem"  associated  with  the 
policing  of  the  great  cities  should  not  exist  in 
cities  of  less  than  100,000,  if  the  police  problem  re- 
sults from  failure  to  definitize  police  responsibilities 
and  failure  to  possess  and  use  definite  information  regard- 
ing the  manner  in  which  the  police  meet  them.  The 
leisurely  looking  gentlemen  who  saunter  along  the  side- 
walks of  small  towns  ^^eeping  peace  and  order,"  as  well 
as  the  sophisticated  metropolitan  policemen,  are  not  with- 
out opportunities  for  capitalizing  the  profitable  power  of 
discriminating  in  law  enforcement,  and  shirking  the  tasks 
for  which  the  community  employs  them.  Grafting  may 
not  be  so  temptingly  facile  in  small  cities,  because  bribe 
taking  is  awkward  and  uncomfortable  until  it  acquires  the 
sanction  of  custom.  That  does  not  happen  until  there  has 
existed  reasonable  opportunity  to  practice  it  quietly,  which 
is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  in  cities  where  acquaintance 
is  general  and  whispers  may  be  heard  from  end  to  end. 

Whether  or  not  a  city  is  sufficiently  large  to  make  that 
especially  lucrative  perquisite  of  a  dishonest  police,  the 
regulation  of  vice  and  the  breeding  places  of  vice,  a  preoc- 
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cupying  responsibility  of  police  officials,  it  will  require  effi- 
cient police  service,  even  though  such  service  consist  only 
of  regular  patrolling,  enforcement  of  corporation  ordi- 
nances and  quelling  of  occasional  fracases.  A  force  of 
twenty  friendly  (or  fierce)  fellow  townsmen  in  uniforms  is 
relatively  as  much  a  problem  to  administer  efficiently  as 
one  of  six  hundred  or  ten  thousand  who  have  similar 
work  to  do  in  large  cities.  It  is  just  as  important  that 
ten  arrests  if  made  should  be  justifiably  made  as  ten 
thousand,  and  that  policemen  patrol  as  faithfully  in  a 
small  as  in  a  large  city.  Whether  arrests  are  justifiably 
made,  and  whether  beats  are  covered,  will  depend  in  either 
case  to  a  very  large  extent  on  the  kind  of  supervision  po- 
licemen receive,  the  kind  of  thing  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  whether  any  one  ever  takes  the  trouble  to  find  out 
what  happens  as  a  result  of  their  action  or  neglect. 

It  was  the  conviction  that  deficient  administrative 
methods  are  the  chief  element  of  poor  police  work  that 
made  it  possible  to  include  a  cursory  appraisal  of  police 
efficiency  among  the  other  items  of  the  commission  city 
survey.  Whether  the  police  of  a  particular  city  were  ac- 
tually enforcing  the  laws  and  were  otherwise  efficient  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties  no  brief  survey  could  ade- 
quately determine,  but  a  score  of  questions  asked  of  ad- 
ministrative officers  in  charge  of  police  work  very  promptly 
showed  whether  commission  government  had  established 
methods  of  efficiency  in  police  control. 

The  Scope  of  Police  Duties. — In  each  of  the  cities  the 
police  force  is  expected  to  perform  the  customary  police 
functions  of  crime  prevention  and  the  detection  of  crimi- 
nals.    Crime  prevention,  including  enforcement  of  corpo- 
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ration  ordinances,  assistance  at  fires,  suppression  and  re- 
striction of  prostitution,  enforcement  of  liquor  laws  and 
apprehension  of  persons  committing  crimes,  in  a  word, 
"maintaining  law  and  order,"  ar€  the  policeman's  prin- 
cipal tasks.  The  incidental  tasks  of  aiding  the  sick  or 
injured  found  in  the  streets,  directing  strangers,  seeking 
the  lost,  are  also,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  policeman's  cus- 
tomary duties. 

Crime  detection  is  cared  for  by  special  officers  in 
every  city  except  Huntington.  Except  in  the  larger  cities, 
"plainclothes  work"  is  still  relatively  unimportant. 

Organization. — ^Reference  to  the  organization  charts 
included  in  Chapter  III  will  show  that  the  police  in  each 
city  is  organized  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a 
chief  who,  in  turn,  is  responsible  to  the  mayor  or  to  a  com- 
missioner of  public  safety  or  police. 

Mayors  or  commissioners,  as  the  case  may  be,  give 
more  or  less  attention  to  the  details  of  administration,  but 
their  function  is  principally  one  of  general  supervision 
except  on  occasions  which  require  special  action.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,  the  commissioner  of  public 
safety  in  Des  Moines  had  assumed  active  charge  of  tli? 
police  force,  because  of  the  menace  of  a  street  railway 
strike.  As  the  organization  charts  and  the  accomp^ying 
description  of  charter  provisions  indicate,  a  commissioner 
of  public  safety  or  the  mayor  has  charge  also  of  fire  ad- 
ministration, and  sometimes  of  other  functions,  such  as 
public  health  activities. 

Whether  due  to  local  causes  or  not  was  not  ascertained, 
but  the  ratio  of  patrolmen  to  population  varies  consider- 
ably in  the  several  cities,  as  the  following  table  shows : 
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RATIO  PATROLMEN  TO  POPULATION 

City  No.  Patrolmen  Population  per 

Inc.  Motorcycle  &  Mounted       Patrolman 

Men 

Cedar  Eapids 21  1,562 

Des  Moines 62  1,393 

Kansas  City 45  1,830 

Topeka 26  1,680 

Wichita    25  2,098 

Dallas  88  1,047 

Fort  Worth 45  1,630 

Galveston 37  999 

Houston 65  1,212 

Huntington 26  1,198 

Des  Moines  has  the  three  platoon  system  consisting  of 
eight-hour  tours  of  duty,  but  the  other  cities  divide  the 
force  into  two  shifts  beginning  at  different  hours.  Police 
experience  shows  that  a  city  needs  most  protection  at 
night,  and  the  practice  in  some  cities  is  to  double  the  num- 
ber of  men  on  duty  at  that  time.  Exclusive  of  mounted 
men,  Dallas  has  forty  patrolmen  on  duty  at  night  as 
against  32  during  the  day.  Houston  divides  its  force  of 
44  patrolmen  equally  between  day  and  night  shifts.  Kan- 
sas dity  has  24  at  night  as  against  21  by  day.  Hunting- 
ton and  Galveston  more  nearly  approach  the  standard 
practice  with  a  division  of  10  to  19  and  9  to  17,  respec- 
tively. 

Salaries  of  patrolmen  range  from  a  maximum  of  $70 
in  Cedar  Eapids  to  $80  in  Des  Moines  and  Houston. 
Mounted  men  receive  slightly  more,  but  must  feed  their 
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horses  and  sometimes  furnish  them  as  well.  In  six  cases 
policemen  receive  a  fixed  increase  in  salary  after  the  first 
3,  6  or  12  months  of  duty.  In  Dallas  after  10  years  of 
service  an  increase  is  provided  at  the  rate  of  $2.50  per 
month  every  five  years  up  to  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
service. 

In  several  cities  there  was  evidence  of  existing  or 
recent  diflSculty  in  police  administration,  but  these  diffi- 
culties related  to  police  policy  rather  than  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  force.  The  police  force  in  most  of  the  cities 
is  only  now  evolving  out  of  the  familiar,  slovenly  stage  of 
organization  of  the  average  small  town  force.  As  organiza- 
tions, the  police  departments  of  commission  cities  are 
neither  models  of  efficiency  nor  are  they  in  any  respect 
conspicuously  bad.  Most  of  them  show  some  elements  of 
progressiveness,  as  the  summary  of  answers  to  questions 
bearing  upon  methods  (pp.  272-273)  will  suggest. 

Method  of  Selection. — ^As  a  protection  against  the  con- 
trol of  the  police  force  for  partisan  purposes  and  to  secure 
permanency  of  employment,  competitive  selection  of  po- 
licemen and  their  retention  during  good  behavior  are  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Physical  and  written  mental 
tests  are  now  used  in  all  the  cities  surveyed  except  in 
Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Houston  and  Galveston. 

In  Fort  Worth,  as  a  substitute  for  examination,  the 
following  qualifications  are  made  a  pre-requisite  to  ap- 
pointment : 

All  persons  appointed  for  active  service  in  the  police  force 

shall  have  the  following  qualifications: 

1     Be  able  to  read  and  write  the  English  language 
19 
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2     Have  been  a  resident  of  the  City  of  Fort  Worth  and 

the  State  of  Texas  for  two  years 
8     Never  been  convicted  of  any  crime 
4     Not  under  twenty-five  and  not  more  than  forty-five 

years  of  age 
6     At  least  five  feet  and  ten  inches  in  height,  weighing 

not  less  than  160  pounds 

6  Of  good  health  and  sound  body 

7  Of  steady  habits  and  moral  character 

Removals. — ^Provisions  relating  to  removals  are  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III. 

Discipline. — In  every  city  printed  regulations  are  pro- 
vided for  the  guidance  of  the  force,  both  with  respect  to 
the  scope  of  their  duties,  and  the  method  of  performing 
them.  In  most  cases  rules  have  been  revised  by  the  new 
government,  but  Des  Moines  is  using  rules  laid  down  in 
1902.  Similar  in  general  character  and  containing  pro- 
visions showing,  by  their  form  of  statement,  common 
origin,  they  represent  somewhat  varying  standards  of  effi- 
ciency and  furnish  one  more  opportunity  for  helpful  stand- 
ardization of  method. 

In  a  foreword  to  the  book  of  rules  for  the  Huntington 
police  the  mayor  announces : 

"You  will  find  none  of  the  rules  exacting  or  improper ; 
and  to  make  an  effective  police  force  it  is  necessary  to 
maintain  strict  discipline  by  obedience  to  such  rules. 
Those  of  you  who  obey  the  rules  and  perform  your  duties 
are  sure  of  permanent  positions  on  the  force  as  long  as 
you  desire." 

In  Fort  Worth,  as  in  other  cities,  the  policeman  is  en- 
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joined  to  conduct  himself  toward  citizens  "always  as  a 
gentleman,  kind  and  pleasant  in  language  and  bearing, 
ever  obliging  and  ready  to  assist  them,  and  never  under 
any  circumstances  to  hold  argument  or  controversy  upon 
any  subject  whatever  with  citizens". 

Wichita  reminds  the  policeman  that  "he  is  the  servant 
of  the  people  and  should  never  aspire  to  be  their  master. 
The  power  that  creates  a  policeman  and  clothes  him  with 
authority  comes  directly  from  the  people,  each  of  whom, 
be  he  or  she  ever  so  humble,  is  entitled  to  kindness  and 
official  courtesy  from  public  servants." 

In  Galveston  it  is  laid  down  that  he  shall  be  civil  and 
polite  to  all  strangers,  give  such  information  as  may  be 
required  politely,  direct  strangers  when  requested  and 
"if  necessary  shall  assist  females,  children  and  aged  and 
decrepit  persons  across  crowded  streets". 

Thirty-nine  specific  causes  of  reprimand,  suspension 
or  dismissal  are  cited  in  the  Wichita  rules,  ranging  from 
laziness  and  intoxication  and  disobedience  to  making  a 
false  report  and  "violation  of  any  criminal  law".  In 
Galveston  special  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  unmilitary  prac- 
tice "of  defaming  a  comrade"  or  criticizing  the  conduct  of 
a  superior,  as  a  ground  for  suspension  or  dismissal.  To 
the  Wichita  list  Des  Moines  adds  cowardice,  neglecting  to 
pay  just  debts,  and  sitting  down  while  on  patrol  duty. 
Always,  entering  a  saloon,  immoral  conduct  and  infrac- 
tion of  orders  are  made  grounds  for  disciplinary  meas- 
ures. 

Reprimand,  suspension  without  pay  and  dismissal  are 
the  customary  methods  of  punishment  according  to  the 
gravity  of  the  offence.  In  several  cities  lines  may  be  im- 
posed. 
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Kansas  City's  book  of  rules  contains  the  following 
questions  and  answers: 

1.  What  is  the  duty  of  a  patrolman  while  patrolling  his 

beat? 
To  see  that  all  City  Ordinances  are  enforced,  and  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  asked  him  by  the 
public. 

2.  What  is  the  duty  of  a  patrolman  as  to  fires  occurring 

on  his  beat  ? 
To  report  fires  (if  same  have  not  been  reported) ;  to 
keep  people  a  safe  distance  from  the  fire,  and  to 
assist  the  Fire  Department  in  any  way  possible. 
8.     What  is  the  duty  of  a  patrolman  as  to  aged  persons 
crossing  the  street  ? 
To  assist  them  across  the  street  safely. 
4.     What  is  the  duty  of  a  patrolman  as  to  lost  children  on 
his  beat? 
Report  same  to  your  Sergeant  and  receive  instructions 
from  him. 
6.     When  may  a  patrolman  leave  his  beat  ? 

When  duty  calls  him;  when  given  permission  by  his 
superior  ofiicer. 

Here  are  the  crude  forerunners  of  a  precise  code  of 
procedure  such  as  is  provided  for  in  scientific  management. 

Efficiency  Records. — In  none  of  the  cities  have  effi- 
ciency records  for  patrolmen  been  established,  showing  the 
character  of  routine  service  performance.  Des  Moines 
has  a  record  of  absences  and  reprimands.  Wichita  has  a 
record  of  especially  meritorious  service  known  as  the  "effi- 
ciency book"  which,  under  the  rules,  must  be  specially 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  giving  proper  credit  to  mem- 
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bers  of  the  department  for  all  meritorious  work  performed 
by  them,  and  must  be  open  to  inspection  at  all  times  by 
members  of  the  force. 

Promotions. — A  fixed  gradation  of  promotion  based 
upon  meritorious  service  is  of  greatest  importance  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  police  fidelity  and  eflS- 
ciency.  No  fixed  plan  of  promotion  has  been  estab- 
lished in  any  of  the  cities  except  that  they  are  gen- 
erally made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  chief.  Kan- 
sas City  has  "substituted  merit  for  politics"  in  promotions 
according  to  its  officials,  and  like  claims  are  made  in  other 
cities.  It  is  customary  to  promote  patrolmen  to  vacancies 
in  the  position  of  sergeant,  but  quite  generally  captains, 
and  always  chiefs,  may  be  chosen  from  outside  the  ranks. 

Pension  Systems. — Because  of  the  hazards  involved, 
police  and  fire  service  prompt  the  establishment  of  relief 
and  pension  funds,  sometimes,  as  in  New  York,  contrib- 
uted in  part  by  the  municipality  and  in  part  consisting  of 
deductions  from  the  pay  of  the  force.  Pensions  have  been 
provided  for  by  a  recent  law  in  Iowa,  which,  of  course, 
applies  to  Cedar  Eapids  and  Des  Moines.  They  exist  in 
none  of  the  other  cities,  but  in  several  cases  mutual  relief 
funds  have  been  established  by  members  of  the  force.  In 
Dallas  the  board  of  commissioners  is  authorized  to  pension 
disabled  policemen  and  firemen  and  to  retire  them  be- 
cause of  old  age. 

Political  Activities. — So  often  are  police  positions 
made  the  spoils  of  politics,  and  so  often  is  the  police  used  to 
influence  elections,  that  it  is  now  very  generally  provided 
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that  the  police  shall  not  take  active  part  in  political  cam- 
paigns or  partisan  organizations.  These  prohibitions  are 
of  tener  observed  by  their  breach  than  by  compliance.  Per- 
haps they  are  regarded  as  relatively  unimportant  in  com- 
mission cities  where  partisan  politics  is  supposed  to  be, 
and  to  a  very  large  extent  is,  divorced  from  city  busi- 
ness. Kone  the  less,  the  police  regulations  of  all  the 
cities  surveyed  explicitly  prohibit  political  activity. 

Control  Over  Patrolling. — ^With  respect  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  ordinances,  restrictive  or  regulative  provisions  of 
law,  and  compliance  with  department  regulations  in  regard 
to  such  matters  as  patrolling,  it  is  possible  for  super- 
vision to  establish  a  fairly  definite  basis  of  control  through 
the  use  of  check  inspections  or  roundsmen.  Supervision 
can  determine  whether  patrolmen  are  faithful  in  covering 
their  beats,  whether,  for  example,  they  suppress  street 
solicitation,  enforce  the  closing  hour  of  saloons,  and  deal 
efficiently  with  all  conditions  which  are  not  of  sudden 
origin  and  which  become  important  by  reason  of  repeti- 
tion or  continuity.  With  respect  to  these,  a  delinquent 
patrolman  may  be  brought  to  task  effectively  only  if  he 
is  required  to  report  in  a  prescribed  and  specific  manner 
just  what  he  observes  and  what  action  he  takes.  Such  re- 
ports may  be  checked  by  reviewing  inspections  of  the 
same  locality  by  roundsmen,  captains  or  chiefs. 

The  efficiency  of  a  patrolman's  service  can  be  estab- 
lished less  easily  with  regard  to  incidental  occurrences, 
such  as  crimes  of  violence,  except  as  it  is  indicated  by  the 
frequency  of  their  occurrence  in  his  territory  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  the  prosecution  of  his  cases. 

That  a  record  basis  for  police  control  and  measuring 
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individual  police  efficiency,  on  the  basis  of  results  obtained 
and  observation  of  his  work  by  supervision,  is  not  merely 
theoretically  desirable  was  shown  by  the  cordiality  with 
which  police  chiefs  in  the  various  cities  in  the  course 
of  inquiry  among  them  welcomed  a  discussion  of  its  ad- 
vantages. Observance  of  these  precautions  against  neg- 
lect is  equally  possible  and  equally  beneficial  no  matter 
what  size  the  force  may  be. 

Patrolmen,  while  on  their  beats,  are  often  required  to 
communicate  at  intervals  with  headquarters.  This  re- 
quirement is  intended  to  supply  evidence  that  the  officer  is 
on  duty,  and,  if  the  telephone  is  used,  to  enable  head- 
quarters to  issue  instructions  if  it  desires.  In  Dallas 
and  Huntington  the  Gamewell  system  of  communication 
is  used,  which  automatically  indicates  the  location  from 
which  the  signal  is  given.  In  Des  Moines,  Houston  and 
Wichita  policemen  must  telephone  every  hour,  and  at  any 
time  when  help  and  instructions  are  needed.  Fort  Worth 
has  no  communication  service,  but  policemen  are  expected 
to  telephone  hourly  from  5  a.  m.  to  midnight  from  the 
nearest  available  point.  It  was  stated  that  saloon  tele- 
phones are  extensively  used  for  this  purpose,  although  the 
Fort  Worth  rules,  as  do  those  of  the  other  cities,  prohibit 
policemen  from  entering  saloons  except  on  police  business. 

Additional  supervision  over  men  in  the  field  is  main- 
tained in  six  cities  by  sergeants  acting  as  roundsmen.  In 
Fort  Worth  the  day  and  night  captains,  and  in  Hunt- 
ington the  captain  at  night  and  the  chief  by  day  act  as 
roundsmen. 

Reports. — ^Writtdn  reports  of  conditions  noted  are 
made  by  roundsmen  in  only  five  cities.    Patrolmen  are  re- 
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quired  to  report  all  violations  of  ordinances  noted  in  their 
respective  beats,  but  except  in  Dallas  and  Huntington 
these  reports  are  verbal  and  hence  not  reviewable.  In 
every  case  written  reports  must  be  made  of  arrests,  for 
which  purpose  blanks  are  usually  provided. 

It  is  customary  for  the  chief  to  submit  a  daily  classi- 
fied report  of  arrests  and  the  disposition  made  of  them, 
and  of  stolen  goods  recovered,  to  the  commissioner  in 
charge.  Generally,  the  officer  in  charge  at  night  submits  a 
summary  of  arrests  and  other  routine  matters  to  the  day 
officer  or  chief  in  the  morning. 

How  useful  these  reports  can  be  made  in  governing 
police  work  may  be  gathered  from  a  careful  examination 
of  the  accompanying  reproduction  of  a  summary  report 
of  the  detective  division  which  is  placed  on  the  New  York 
police  commissioner's  desk  each  morning.  It  not  only 
shows  happenings  of  the  day  before,  but  carries  forward 
totals  for  the  year.  It  will  be  noticed  that  complaints, 
arrests  and  sentences,  missing  persons,  and  amounts  in- 
volved in  losses  are  shown  for  the  day  and  for  the  year 
to  date,  both  for  the  entire  city  and  by  districts.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  report,  not  reproduced,  details  of  the  force 
on  duty  are  given. 

Follow-up  on  Arrests. — Only  in  Galveston  and  Cedar 
Rapids  are  attempts  made  to  record  the  results  obtained 
by  policemen  in  the  prosecution  of  their  cases.  The  Dal- 
las and  Wichita  departments  propose  to  establish  a  record 
of  this  kind. 

Only  two  cities  admitted  that  policemen  ever  deliber- 
ately weaken  their  evidence  when  bringing  their  cases  into 
court  in  order  to  avoid  obtaining  convictions.     Shortly  be- 
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fore  the  inquiry  in  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth,  each 
had  occasion  to  dismiss  a  member  of  the  force  for  "throw- 
ing" his  case  for  a  bribe.  The  Fort  Worth  police  rules 
provide  in  this  respect  that  an  officer  may  be  suspended  or 
dismissed  if  he:  (a)  fail  to  make  a  written  report  of  an 
arrest  made  by  him  by  8.45  a.  m.  following  the  time  of 
arrest;  (b)  fail  to  be  present  and  sign  the  complaint  in 
any  arrest  made  by  him  when  the  complaint  is  ready;  (c) 
excuse  a  witness ;  (d)  fail  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  a  case 
instituted  by  him  or  in  which  he  is  a  witness. 

Testing  Police  Efficiency  by  Convictions  Obtained  on 
Arrests. — The  ratio  of  convictions  secured  to  arrests  made 
is  a  fairly  accurate  indication  of  law  enforcement,  al- 
though it  may  not  be  considered  without  reference  to  the 
varying  standards  of  police  courts  which  often  negative 
the  most  effective  police  work.  Close  attention  is  rarely 
given  by  police  officials  to  obtaining  convictions  in  minor 
cases,  the  assumption  being  that  police  responsibility  is 
discharged  when  the  case  is  arraigned  before  the  magis- 
trate. Policemen  are  left  to  learn  by  haphazard  experi- 
ence what  should  be  matter  of  careful  schooling,  namely, 
how  to  present  their  cases  most  effectively. 

Detection  of  Crime, — Some  one  has  suggested  that  the 
apprehension  of  criminals  should  be  made  a  federal  func- 
tion, because  a  very  large  percentage  of  major  crimes  is 
either  committed  or  inspired  by  professional  criminals. 
The  efficiency  of  the  United  States  secret  service  in  ap- 
prehending  counterfeiters  and  other  breakers  of  federal 
criminal  statutes  is  pointed  to  as  indicating  the  probable 
consequence  of  putting  the  control  of  organized  profes- 
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sional  crime  in  federal  hands.  There  is  a  very  apparent 
absurdity  in  expecting  each  separate  city  to  develop  its 
special  Vidocqs  to  cope  with  and  detect  the  professional 
criminal.  While  local  detective  talent  follows  local  trails, 
the  yeggman  or  sharp  has  departed  to  a  new  scene  of  ac- 
tivity. 

As  it  grows  each  city  must  presently  equip  itself  with 
the  means  of  identifying  criminals  as  a  part  of  its  police 
system.  The  Bertillon  and  fingerprint  systems  are  used 
as  a  means  of  identification  in  three  cities,  Cedar  Kapids, 
Dallas  and  Houston.  Wichita  "proposes"  to  install  them. 
Fort  Worth  and  Des  Moines  have  the  Bertillon  system  but 
not  the  fingerprint  system.  Kansas  City  and  Topeka  take 
photographs  of  criminals,  Topeka  also  recording  height. 
Galveston  "mugs"  and  records  height  and  a  few  other  de- 
tails. Huntington  has  no  system  of  identification.  Seven 
cities  photograph  before  conviction  and  two  cities  photo- 
graph sometimes  before  and  sometimes  after  conviction. 
Only  Kansas  City  removes  photographs  of  acquitted  pris- 
oners. 

Vice  Regulation  and  the  Liquor  Traffic, — In  Kansas 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  prohibited,  so  there  is  no  saloon  prob- 
lem except  as  it  develops  in  "speak  easies"  or  "blind 
pigs".  In  both  Topeka  and  Wichita  responsible  citizens 
may  be  found  who  will  allege  that  "buying  a  drink"  is  not 
impossible,  and  that  "bootlegging"  is  occasionally  prac- 
ticed. "Bootlegging"  applies  to  the  illicit  liquor  trade, 
suggesting  that  the  vendor  carries  his  wares  concealed  in 
the  leg  of  his  boot.  Whatever  the  facts  regarding  illicit 
traffic,  though  there  are  no  saloons  flaunting  invitations  to 
drink,  intoxication  seems  to  go  merrily  on.     In  Wichita 
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1,341  "drunks"  were  arrested  in  1910,  or  at  the  rate  of 
25.6  per  1,000  of  population,  as  against  3,298  in  Des 
Moines,  or  at  the  rate  of  38.2  per  thousand,  and  2,395  in 
Dallas,  or  26.0  per  thousand  of  population.  There  are  li- 
cense cities.  That  these  statistics  may  not  give  too  dreary 
an  impression  it  should  be  said  that  both  in  Wichita  and 
Topeka,  visited  when  the  weather  was  exceedingly  hot, 
men  were  found  patronizing  soda  and  soft  drink  foun- 
tains who  in  other  cities  would  find  refreshment  in 
saloons.  In  Topeka  a  soft  drink  company  has  practically 
taken  over  a  public  park  in  which  it  conducts  band  con- 
certs and  dispenses  its  special  beverage  as  beer  is  dis- 
pensed in  beer  gardens  elsewhere. 

The  Kansas  cities  have  likewise  adopted  a  policy  of 
attempted  complete  suppression  of  prostitution.  Kansas 
City  claims  that  it  has  no  houses  of  prostitution,  a  virtue 
doubtless  due  to  its  proximity  to  the  larger  Missouri  city 
of  the  same  name.  The  mayor  of  Topeka  says  that  there 
are  none  known  and  as  soon  as  one  appears  it  is  driven 
out.  "If  professional  prostitution  is  practiced,"  said  the 
mayor,  "they  have  to  be  mighty  sly  about  it." 

In  Wichita  one  does  not  find  the  same  assurance  of 
claims  either  among  citizens  or  officials.  Moreover,  in 
1910,  the  Wichita  police  made  29  arrests  for  running 
houses  of  prostitution,  151  for  prostitution,  90  for  lewdly 
abiding,  and  40  for  street  walking. 

Galveston  appears  to  follow  a  course  of  easy  tolerance 
in  respect  of  both  vice  and  liquor  regulation.  There,  as  in 
Houston,  Dallas  and  Huntington,  the  city  recognizes 
prostitution  by  setting  aside  a  segregated  area  in  which  it 
may  be  practiced  with  impunity. 

The  segregated  area  in  Dallas  is  a  most  grotesque  com- 
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mentary  on  the  civilization  of  this  "best  governed  city  in 
the  world".  Women  are  literally  confined  in  small  cu- 
bicles, rented  to  them  by  landlords  who  conduct  the  settle- 
ment as  a  business.  One  negress  is  authoritatively  stated 
to  make  $50,000  a  year  out  of  a  collection  of  shacks  called 
"cribs"  which  cost  less  than  $10,000,  including  the  land 
upon  which  they  are  built.  Twelve  and  fifteen  dollars 
a  week  are  "reasonable"  prices  for  a  "crib"  which  consists 
of  one  room  and  a  stoop.  Each  has  a  door  and  window 
facing  on  the  street.  The  "district"  is  set  back  from  one 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  and  consists  of  four  blocks 
of  "cribs"  and  several  large  houses.  Women  sit  at  their 
doors  or  on  the  stoops  before  them  insistently  soliciting 
passersby,  who,  of  course,  are  assumed  to  have  come  into 
the  district  for  immoral  purposes.  As  a  means  of  pre- 
venting what  was  described  as  "excessive  indecency,"  the 
chief  of  police  had  recently  required  the  women  to  equip 
their  doors  with  screens  and  to  sit  behind  them.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  screen  doors  were  kept  closed  only 
until  the  patrolman  turned  his  back.  Day  or  night 
women  were  seen  practically  unclothed,  always  eagerly, 
sometimes  clamorously  soliciting  trade.  The  district  is  a 
show  place,  as  such  areas  always  become,  and  young  men 
make  expeditions  to  see  it. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  segregation  of 
this  character.  Moreover,  in  Dallas,  at  all  events,  it  does 
not  mean  that  all  houses  of  prostitution  are  in  the  area, 
but  only  those  of  the  cheaper  sort.  The  police  know  of 
and  tolerate  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  These  are 
of  the  better  grade  or  higher  priced  kind  frequented  by 
persons  who  would  not  care  or  dare  to  be  seen  entering 

one  of  the  "cribs."     Some  of  them  have  low,  projecting 
20 
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awnings  over  their  entrances,  facilitating  covert  entry. 
In  fact,  there  are  really  two  segregated  areas  for  different 
classes  of  patronage.* 

The  Dallas  and  Houston  charters  authorize  boards  of 
commissioners  to  set  aside  segregated  districts  for  this 
purpose.    The  Dallas  charter  empowers  the  board: 

To  prohibit  and  punish  keepers  and  inmates  of  bawdy 
houses  and  variety  shows ;  to  prevent  and  suppress  assigna- 
tion houses  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  and  to  regulate,  colo- 
nize and  segregate  the  same,  to  determine  such  inmates 
and  keepers  as  vagrants,  and  provide  for  the  punishment 
of  such  persons. 

The  four  Texas  conmiission  cities  seem  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  the  average  American  city  in  controlling  traffic  in 
liquor.  Only  in  Iowa  does  one  find  suggestions  of  value 
with  respect  to  vice  and  liquor  control.  In  neither  re- 
spect, however,  have  progressive  steps  resulted  from  action 
by  commission  government,  but  are  due  to  state  law.  Iowa 
permits  local  option  in  regard  to  liquor  licensing.  Both 
Des  Moines  and  Cedar  Rapids  are  license  cities.  Saloons 
are  subject  to  certain  wholesome  restrictions  under  the 
state  law.  In  the  first  place,  their  number  may  not  ex- 
ceed one  for  each  thousand  of  population.  A  license  may 
not  be  obtained  without  the  consent  of  the  council  (or 
board  of  commissioners)  who  may  exercise  their  discretion 
with  regard  to  the  applicant's  fitness.  Before  a  license 
is  granted  the  written  consent  must  be  obtained  of  all  resi- 
dent freeholders  owning  property  within  fifty  feet  of  the 
building  where  the  saloon  is  to  be  conducted.     A  saloon 

*  Commissioner  Bullet  writes  on  July  12,  1912,  that  subsequent 
to  my  visit  in  August,  1911,  ''Dallas  has  done  more  than  any  other 
Texas  City  in  investigating  vice  conditions  and  taking  steps  to  better 
them/' 
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may  not  be  conducted  by  any  township,  town,  city  or 
county  officeholder,  thus  depriving  Iowa  cities  of  what  has 
proved  in  America  a  fertile  source  of  officeholding  talent. 

A  saloon  may  not  be  located  within  300  feet  of  a 
church,  school  house  or  cemetery,  or  within  a  half  mile 
of  "the  place  where  any  agricultural  fair  is  being  held". 

A  bond  of  $3,000  must  be  filed  with  the  county 
auditor  for  the  faithful  observance  of  the  law  with  re- 
spect to  saloons  "and  for  the  payment  of  all  damages  that 
may  result  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  upon  the 
premises". 

In  regard  to  the  saloon  itself  the  law  provides  that: 

It  must  be  a  single  room 

It  must  have  one  entrance  or  exit  which  must  open  upon 
"a  public  business  street" 

The  bar  must  be  in  plain  view  of  the  street  unobstructed 
by  screens,  blinds,  painted  windows  or  any  other  de- 
vice 

There  may  be  no  chairs,  benches,  nor  any  other  furniture 
in  front  of  the  bar,  and  only  such  furniture  behind 
the  bar  as  is  necessary  for  the  attendant 

The  names  of  persons  employed  in  a  saloon  must  be  filed 
with  the  county  auditor,  and  no  other  persons  may  be 
permitted  behind  the  bar 

It  must  be  conducted  in  a  quiet,  orderly  manner 

There  must  be  no  gambling  with  cards  or  billiard  play- 
ing, nor  any  other  games.  There  may  be  no  music  or 
dancing  or  other  form  of  entertainment,  either  in  the 
saloon  room  itself  or  in  an  adjoining  room  or  build- 
ing controlled  by  the  proprietor 

There  may  be  no  obscene  pictures  nor  may  females  be  em- 
ployed in  any  capacity 

It  must  be  closed  at  10  P.  M.  and  may  open  at  5  A.  M., 
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but  must  remain  closed  from  10  P.  M.  Saturday  to 
5  A.  M.  Monday.  Similarly  on  election  day  and  legal 
holidays 

No  "drunkard  or  intoxicated  person"  may  be  allowed  in 
a  saloon,  nor  may  any  sale  be  made  to  them,  nor  know- 
ingly to  any  person  who  "has  taken  any  of  the  so- 
called  cures  for  drunkenness" 

Finally,  no  sale  may  be  made  to  any  person  "whose  wife, 
husband,  parent,  child,  brother,  sister,  guardian,  ward 
over  14  years  of  age,  or  employers"  by  written  notice 
forbids  the  sale 

A  fine  of  $50  to  $200,  plus  proportionate  costs,  or  a 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  may  be  imposed  for  first  viola- 
tions of  the  above  provisions.  For  subsequent  offenses  the 
fines  are  increased  to  a  minimum  of  $300  and  a  maximum 
of  $500  and  costs,  and  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  one 
year. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  excellence  of  the  re- 
quirement of  complete  openness  nor  of  the  prohibition  of 
chairs  and  tables.  Despite  these  provisions,  however,  one 
finds  the  saloons  crowded  at  night  with  men  who  seem  to 
enjoy  them  as  social  meeting  places,  although  they  may 
not  sit  down  to  chat  and  are  always  visible  to  passersby. 

A  somewhat  amusing  result  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
liquor  law  is  that  hotels  and  restaurants  may  not  serve  al- 
coholic drinks  at  tables.  Parties  dining  in  a  hotel  restau- 
rant and  desiring  preliminary  cocktails  may  be  seen,  after 
they  have  ordered  their  food,  filing  out  to  visit  a  bar, 
which,  having  but  one  door,  can  be  reached  only  by  go- 
ing out  into  the  street.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  the 
host  of  a  party  leave  his  guests  for  a  while  to  return  bear- 
ing a  tray  laden  with  drinks  of  various  sorts.     Drinking 
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in  cafes  is  therefore  made  inconvenient  though  not  im- 
possible. 

In  respect  of  its  effect  upon  saloons,  the  Iowa  liquor 
law  is  decidedly  worthy  of  study  by  American  commu- 
nities that  neither  desire  unrestricted  license  in  liquor 
traffic  nor  are  prepared  for  prohibition. 

In  respect  of  the  control  of  prostitution,  Iowa  has 
passed  another  exemplary  statute.  In  both  Cedar  Rapids 
and  Des  Moines  this  statute,  known  as  the  Cossin  law,  has 
been  found  of  excellent  effect  in  driving  out  professional 
establishments  of  prostitution.  Briefly,  it  provides  that  a 
person  who  keeps  a  house  of  prostitution  or  the  owner  or 
agent  of  a  building  used  for  immowll  purposes  is  "guilty 
of  a  nuisance".  The  nuisance  may  be  enjoined  by  an  ac- 
tion brought  by  the  county  attorney  or  by  any  citizen. 
A  temporary  injunction  is  granted  without  bond  on  filing 
the  petition  declaring  that  the  nuisance  exists.  In  the 
trial  of  the  action  evidence  of  the  general  reputation  of 
the  place  may  be  given.  A  citizen  who  files  a  petition 
may  not  withdraw  it  except  on  a  sworn  statement  of  his 
reasons  made  by  the  complainant  and  his  attorney,  ap- 
proved in  open  court  or  in  writing  by  the  county  attorney. 

The  order  of  abatement  if  granted  directs : 

"  *  *  *  the  removal  from  the  building  or  place 
of  all  fixtures,  furniture,  musical  instruments  or  movable 
property  used  in  conducting  the  nuisance,  and  *  *  * 
the  sale  thereof  in  the  manner  provided  for  the  sale  of 
chattels  under  execution,  and  the  effectual  closing  of  the 
building  or  place  against  its  use  for  any  purpose,  and  so 
keeping  it  closed  for  a  period  of  one  year,  unless  sooner 
released." 
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The  defendant  may  obviate  the  closing  of  the  premises 
and  the  sale  of  its  contents  by  posting  a  bond  in  the  full 
value  of  the  property,  on  condition  that  he  will  immedi- 
ately abate  the  "nuisance"  and  prevent  its  reestablish- 
ment  within  the  period  of  a  year  thereafter. 

When  an  injunction  is  made  permanent  a  tax  of  $300 
is  assessed  against  the  building  and  its  owner  or  agent, 
to  be  collected  as  are  all  other  taxes.  In  case  the  assessor 
and  collector  fail  to  collect  the  tax  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
the  sheriff  to  do  so. 

Thus  "widowers'  houses"  are  no  longer  safe  invest- 
ments for  landlords,  either  "respectable"  or  disreputable. 

Added  effectiveness  is  given  to  this  statute  by  the  pro- 
visions of  another  law,  passed  at  the  same  session  ol 
the  legislature,  which  enables  eight  citizens  to  hale  an 
elective  city  official  before  a  circuit  court  judge  for  a 
hearing  on  charges,  asking  for  his  removal.  This  statute, 
in  the  words  of  the  mayor  of  Cedar  Rapids,  "put  the 
wheels  under"  city  officials  in  the  state  of  Iowa  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  the  law  prohibiting  the  keeping  of 
houses  of  prostitution. 

A  PLAN  FOE  TESTING  POLICE  EFFICIENCY 

Suggested  to  the  Social  Service  Committee  of  the  Men 
and  Religion  Forward  Movement  by  the  Bureau  of 

Municipal  Research — 1912 

Suggested  Steps  in  Study: 

1  Prepare  a  map  of  the  selected  precinct.  This  map 
should  show  the  location  of  each  saloon,  school, 
churcli,  moving  picture  show,  theater,  known  dis- 
orderly house,  gambling  resort  or  suspected  place 
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of  gambling,  lodging  house,  hotel  and  police  sta- 
tion. 

2  List   corporation   ordinances    and    police   regulations 

which  policemen  are  required  to  enforce,  and  sur- 
vey the  precinct  to  learn  where  patent  violations 
of  such  ordinances  and  regulations  exist 

3  Examine  the  records  of  the  police  department,  begin- 

ning with  the  police  station,  to  learn  when,  if  ever, 
reports  by  police  officers  were  made  of  such  viola- 
tions and  what  action  was  taken  upon  them 

4  Analyze  by  date,  hour,  cause,  sex,  age,  and  location 

arrests  made  in  the  precinct  for  two,  three  or  four 
months,  determining,  if  possible,  special  conditions 
in  the  precinct  inviting  lawlessness  and  disorder 

5  Select,  arbitrarily,  two  hundred,  three  hundred  or  five 

hundred  cases  for  detailed  tracing  through  from 
police  station  blotter  to  magistrate's,  special  ses- 
sions, or  general  sessions  courts,  or  earlier  re- 
lease, to  learn  the  exact  disposition  made  of  every 
case,  why  and  when,  and  the  record  made  at  each 
step 

6  Analyze  the  police  service  provided  for  the  district, 

the  number  of  policemen,  changes  in  force  during 
past  year,  the  number  of  plainclothes  men  assigned, 
changes  in  captains,  present  use  made  of  the  force, 
etc. 

7  Make  an  unannounced  test  on  several  different  nights 

of  the  manner  in  which  posts  are  being  covered  by 
policemen,  to  be  made  in  confidential  cooperation 
with  the  police  commissioner,  because  it  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  from  police  headquarters  the  exact 
limits  of  the  different  patrol  posts  and  locations 
of  the  different  fixed  posts 

8  Analyze    by    source,    cause,    date,    etc.,    the    charges 
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brought  against  the  police  in  the  precinct  during 
the  preceding  year  and  disposition  made  of  such 
charges 

9  Tabulate  the  record  tnade  and  action  taken  upon  com- 

plaints received  at  police  headquarters,  and  the 
character  of  the  reports  made  to  headquarters  upon 
complaints  so  received 

10  Analyze  action  taken  upon  fifty  reports  made  by  pa- 

trolmen in  the  course  of  duty  through  all  stages 
and  in  every  department  taking  action 

11  Test  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law  in  the  district 

and  analyze  complaints  filed  against  the  saloons 
since  January,  1912,  and  action  taken  upon  such 
complaints 

12  Analyze  reports  transmitted  by  the  precinct  comman- 

der to  headquarters,  tabulating  the  character  of  in- 
formation sent  forward,  and  appraise  the  basis 
which  it  affords  for  control  over  police  activities 
by  the  police  commissioner 

Conclusions. — ^With  the  divorce  of  the  police  from 
politics  in  commission  cities,  commission  government,  par- 
ticularly in  Iowa,  has  a  special  opportunity  for  giving  ex- 
pression to  a  new  theory  of  police  work  which  will  ex- 
change the  indifferent  or  repressive  patrolman  for  an  ac- 
tive, serviceable  neighborhood  agent  representing  the  city 
in  its  varied  capacities  as  well  as  that  of  an  agency  for 
criminal  law  enforcement.  Even  now,  as  the  citations 
from  the  rules  have  shown,  the  police  are  expected  to  be 
helpful  to  citizens,  to  serve  as  the  eyes  of  the  city  and  to 
note  every  condition  observable  in  patrolling  the  streets 
in  respect  of  which  the  city,  as  an  organization,  has  re- 
sponsibility for  taking  action. 
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To  become  fully  serviceable  as  local  agents  of  city 
government,  policemen  should  be  trained  to  understand 
and  suggest  remedies  for  special  conditions  with  which 
they  are  called  upon  to  deal.  To  accomplish  this  police 
work  may  not  be  isolated  from  other  welfare  agencies  of 
the  community  concerned  with  social  problems.  Thus,  in 
dealing  with  street  gangs,  it  should  not  be  expected  that 
the  police  can  effect  a  correction  of  conditions  which  gen- 
erate them  unless  they  are  enabled  to  invoke  the  coopera- 
tion of  schools,  churches  and  courts  to  supplement  repres- 
sion and,  if  possible,  to  supplant  it  with  education  and 
diversion.  These  things  may  not  be  expected  of  individ- 
ual policemen,  but  they  may  be  expected  of  the  police  de- 
partment as  an  agency  which  now  is  wielded  by  society  as 
a  sharp  or  flabby  club,  as  impulse  or  shifting  motives  may 
dictate.  One  finds  the  promise  of  the  new  police  in  the 
methods  of  modem  traffic  squads  which  regulate  the  cross- 
currents of  traffic  more  by  patient  education  of  ignorant  or 
careless  drivers  than  by  punishment  of  those  who  violate 
traffic  rules. 

The  new  penology,  which  deals  with  causes  and  aims 
at  prevention,  should  not  postpone  its  efforts  until  after 
arrests  are  made,  but  should  extend  its  spirit  and  influence 
into  the  ranks  of  the  police.  The  police  department  is 
still  too  much  merely  an  agency  of  law  enforcement,  and 
this  is  so  because  it  assumes  no  responsibility  for  dealing 
with  the  causes  of  untoward  conditions  that  confront  it. 
Nor  does  it  regard  itself  as  an  agency  for  preventing  the 
desire,  opportunity  and  excuse  for  criminal  acts  as  well  as 
for  preventing  those  acts  themselves. 

The  average  human  kindness  of  policemen,  though 
subject  to  a  continuous  process  of  hardening  in  t;he  me- 
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dieval  atmosphere  of  police  departments  under  the  af- 
fected militarism  of  police  management,  could  easily  be 
developed  into  a  great  educational  force  in  right  social 
living  which,  after  all,  is  what  communities  vaguely  and 
unscientifically  seek  to  establish  through  the  agency  of  the 
police.  When  Des  Moines  attracted  attention  recently  by 
an  order  to  its  police  force  to  take  the  occasional  and  first- 
offending  "drunk^^  home  instead  of  locking  him  up  in  a 
squalid  calaboose,  it  revived  a  common  village  practice  and 
at  the  same  time  took  a  new  step  in  reconstructing  the 
police  attitude  toward  an  insistent  social  evil.  Taking  a 
"drunk"  home  may  sometimes  be  a  mixed  kindness,  but 
it  compels  the  policeman  to  think  of  the  offender  in  terms 
of  the  family  and,  hence,  social  consequences  of  the  un- 
social practice  of  excessive  drinking,  and  lays  the  founda- 
tion for  a  more  effective  treatment  of  the  dri^ik  evil  by 
police  departments.  Too  much  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
right  of  society  to  protect  itself  from  the  injurious  effects 
of  acts  of  wrongdoing  and  too  little  or  none  upon  society's 
obligation  to  protect  its  members  from  self -in  jury. 

Police  administration  should  not  be  divorced  from  or 
disregard  probation  and  truancy  work,  playground  and 
recreation  provision,  or  effort  toward  destitution  preven- 
tion and  relief.  So  long  as  it  is,  the  policeman  will 
continue  to  represent,  as  he  now  does,  the  city's  bewildered 
and  futile  attempt  to  beat  back  the  occasional  out- 
croppings  of  disorder  which  are  continually  in  process  of 
manufacture  in  the  inner  currents  of  city  life,  in  its 
homes,  schools,  factories  and  dark  places. 

Imagine  how  futile  would  be  the  policy  of  traffic  reg- 
ulation that  concealed  a  policeman  at  a  street  corner  to 
arrest  (when  his  patience  could  endure  it  no  longer)  the 
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wilful,  ignorant  or  thoughtless  drivers  violating  the  rules 
of  the  road.  There  is  no  more  reason  for  demanding  that 
traffic  regulations  be  enforced  by  intelligent  handling  or 
direction  of  traffic,  so  that  it  becomes  easier  to  obey  than 
to  disregard  necessary  regulations,  than  there  is  for  ap- 
plying the  same  method  to  the  whole  category  of  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  whose  perpetrators  policemen  are  ex- 
pected to  bring  to  punishment.  The  multiplicity  of  penal 
provisions  under  which  most  of  us  innocently  live  and 
conduct  our  affairs  is  in  itself  a  forceful  indication  of  the 
need  for  dealing  with  90  per  cent,  of  social  transgressions 
of  every  sort  as  the  common  product  of  wrong  training  and 
outlook,  wrong  opportunity  and  wrong  living  conditions, 
rather  than  as  expression  of  personal  depravity.  There 
are,  of  course,  in  every  community  known  and  unknown 
criminals  who  are  beyond  the  power  of  corrective  influ- 
ences. But  these  are  responsible  for  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  policeman's  difficulties. 

The  new  policing  will  demand  a  new  type  of  police 
officer,  not  one  selected  primarily  on  the  basis  of  physical 
fitness,  but  one  interested  and  trained  in  social  service. 
With  agents  of  this  character  the  police  dej)artment  should 
presently  be  able  to  stimulate  every  other  community  wel- 
fare agency  to  deal  aggressively  with  untoward  commu- 
nity conditions. 


PEOTECTION  FROM  FIRE 


All  ten  cities  are  equipped  with  paid  fire-fighting 
forces.  In  Huntington  a  small  paid  force  is  supplemented 
by  a  large  number  of  volimteers. 
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As  in  the  case  of  police  departments,  the  fire  depart- 
ments are  organized  along  conventional  lines,  being  under 
the  immediate  control  of  chiefs  who  are  responsible  to  a 
member  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  as  described  in 
'  Chapter  III. 

No  Uniformity. — ^Despite  the  fact  that  fire  depart- 
ment work  in  the  cities  in  question,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  of  the  country,  is  subject  to  quasi-regulative  super- 
vision of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  there 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  details  of  their  administra- 
tion and  equipment.  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers has  no  authority  to  compel  uniformity,  but  has 
studied  and  reported  upon  the  fire  equipment  and  organ- 
ization  of  each  of  the  cities  surveyed  except  Huntington. 
The  board's  reports  are  of  value  in  raising  the  efficiency 
of  fire  department  work.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  based 
upon  investigations  of  uniform  scope  and  purpose  they 
result  in  suggestions  which,  if  adopted,  would  tend  to  set 
up  standards  for  the  guidance  of  local  fire  departments. 
Inquiry  shows,  however,  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
reports  do  not  receive  equal  consideration  in  all  cities. 

In  Dallas  the  chief  stated  that  little  or  no  attention 
was  paid  to  the  imderwriters'  report  because  the  sugges- 
tions it  contained,  when  approved,  had  already  been  con- 
sidered by  the  department.  Recommendations  made  for 
Des  Moines  in  1909  had  not  been  adopted  at  the  time  of 
the  survey.  In  Houston  the  recommendations  of  the  un- 
derwriters were  said  to  coincide  with  those  already  made 
by  the  fire  chief  and  commissioner,  and,  in  so  far  as  funds 
permitted,  had  been  put  into  effect. 

Fort  Worth,   on   the   other   hand,   last   inspected   in 
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1910,  claims  to  have  adopted  most  of  the  45  suggestions 
contained  in  the  underwriters'  report. 

The  survey  of  fire  departments  brought  out  nothing  of 
special  significance  except  the  usual  fact  that  in  this 
branch  of  work,  as  in  others,  commission  government  has' 
done  no  more  than  other  forms  of  government  to  work  out 
a  model  plan  for  organizing  and  administering  a  fire  de- 
partment. 

Rules  and  Regtdations. — In  so  elementary  a  matter  as 
the  rules  and  regulations  which  are  customarily  adopted 
to  control  the  work  of  fire  departments,  while  there  has 
been  some  imitation,  there  is  apparently  no  effort  at 
standardization.  One  finds  occasional  sections  repeated 
in  the  regulations  of  several  cities,  probably  due  to  adop- 
tion from  some  common  model,  but  they  are  neither  uni- 
form in  character  nor  definiteness  of  requirement.  Seven 
cities  have  printed  rules  and  regulations  of  the  divers 
character  previously  described.  Fort  Worth  and  Houston 
have  no  printed  rules  and  Huntington  uses  typed  instruc- 
tions. 

Selection  of  Personnel. — ^Where  civil  service  regula- 
tions have  been  established  competitive  examination  is 
made  the  basis  of  appointment.  Houston,  Galveston  and 
Fort  Worth  alone  report  no  physical  examinations  pre- 
liminary to  appointment  Subsequent  physical  examina- 
tions are  not  made  in  any  case,  except  to  determine  the 
character  of  injuries.  Various  age  limits  for  beginning 
service  prevail.  In  four  cities  the  age  is  from  21  to  35. 
In  one,  from  21  to  32;  in  another,  only  a  minimum  of 
21  years  is  established.     In  a  seventh  city  the  limits  are 
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from  21  to  45  years.  In  two  others  from  21  to  36.  In 
Des  Moines  firemen  when  appointed  may  not  he  over  40 
years  of  age. 

Compensation  and  Hours  of  Duty. — In  compensation 
there  is  diversity  which  is  not  attrihutahle  wholly  to  the 
size  of  the  city  and  to  local  conditions.  Thus,  among  the 
group  of  cities  the  highest  maximum  salary  paid  is  re- 
ceived hy  the  firemen  in  Wichita,  which  is  the  sixth  city 
in  size  among  the  ten  surveyed. 

Discipline  and  Promotion. — Methods  used  in  disciplin- 
ing the  firemen  are  similar  to  those  used  in  disciplining 
the  police.  Generally,  promotion  is  hased  on  length  of 
service  and  merit. 

Retirement, — In  Cedar  Eapids  and  Des  Moines  fire- 
men are  retired  after  22  years  of  service,  if  fifty  years  of 
age,  on  half  pay.  Pensions  are  provided  in  Topeka  and 
Wichita  through  firemen's  relief  associations,  whose  funds 
are  obtained  by  an  assessment  on  the  gross  premiums  paid 
in  the  city  to  foreign  insurance  companies. 

Efficiency  Records. — Only  in  Dallas  and  Houston  are 
efficiency  records  kept  of  individual  firemen. 

In  so  far  as  the  numher  of  fires  and  the  average  loss  by 
fires  per  capita  indicates  fire  fighting  efficiency,  a  test 
which  is  admittedly  inadequate,  considerable  variation  is 
again  found.  The  following  statistics  were  obtained  from 
the  1911  report  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers. 
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NUMBER  OF  FIRES  AND  LOSS  PER  CAPITA 

Number  of  Fires 
to  1,000  Population, 

Average 


1900-1909 
Cedar  Eapids  . .     5.65 
Des  Moines 
Dallas 


6.12 
6.97 
8.40 
6.20 
6.80 


1910 
6.95 
9.28 
7.82 
8.25 
7.33 
8.52 
3.08 
8.27 
5.96 
5.51 


Loss  per  Capita 
Average 

1900-1909 
5.26 


2.06 

5.57 

5.17 

1.32- 

4.33 


1910 

.78 
2.69 
7.39 
4.95 
2.17 
2.86 
1.54 
8.89 

.81 
1.33 


Fort  Worth 

Galveston  . . 

Houston   . . . 

Huntington 

Kansas   City...     5.49  8.27  4.03 

Topeka 4.78  5.96  2.48 

Wichita  4.73*  5.51  1.25* 

•  9  years. 

Tests  for  Hose. — Untrustworthy  hose  which  breaks 
under  pressure  often  cripples  fire  fighting  at  the  most 
crucial  moments.  Protection  against  such  a  contingency 
is  afforded  in  the  first  instance  by  the  use  and  enforce- 
ment of  adequate  specifications  in  the  purchase  of  hose 
and,  second,  by  frequent  tests  of  its  condition.  A  major- 
ity of  the  cities  use  the  same  brand  of  hose,  and  purchase 
it  practically  without  specifications. 

In  Des  Moines  when  hose  becomes  worn  it  is  tested 

on  the  highest  pressure  hydrant  in  the  city.    Fort  Worth 

recently  acquired  a  hydraulic  expander  of  400  pounds 

pressure  to  the  square  inch  for  hose  testing.    Occasionally 

Galveston  and  Huntington  test  their  hose  at  100  pounds 

pressure;  Cedar  Rapids  makes  tests  once  a  year  with  a 

force  pump  having  a  pressure  of  from  100  to  120  pounds. 

Topeka,  Wichita  and  Houston  apply  an  engine  test  at 

300  pounds.    Kansas  City  makes  no  test  except  at  fires, 

which  is,  of  course,  too  late  to  be  of  any  service.    Dallas 
21 
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makes  no  tests  but  relies  upon  a  three  year  guarantee  to 
protect  it  from  rotten  hose. 

Hose  specifications  recently  adopted  by  Chicago  con- 
tain definite  requirements  as  to  fabric,  rubber  lining, 
weight,  flexibility  and  couplings.  They  provide  rigid  tests 
for  strength  and  elongation.  Rubber  tubes  must  not  break 
under  1,300  pounds  pressure  to  the  square  inch,  single 
jacket  hose  must  not  stretch  more  than  13  per  cent,  be- 
tween 10  and  300  pounds  pressure,  double  jacket  and 
triple  jacket  hose  between  10  and  400  pounds  pressure 
must  not  stretch. more  than  9  per  cent.  Single  jacket  hose 
must  withstand  500  pounds,  double  and  triple  jacket  600 
pounds  pressure.  Specifications  of  this  character,  if 
needed  in  Chicago,  are  needed  in  every  city  whose  pro- 
tection  from  conflagration  depends  on  the  emergency  ser- 
viceability  of  fire  hose. 

No  systematic  tests  of  apparatus  are  made  in  any  of 
the  cities,  but  drills  are  held  with  differing  regularity. 

Purchase  and  Control  of  Forage, — Business  methods 
have  not  generally  been  applied  to  control  the  important 
item  of  expense  involved  in  the  purchase  and  use  of  forage 
for  fire  horses.  Only  four  cities,  Cedar  Rapids,  Fort 
Worth,  Huntington  and  Kansas  City,  report  the  establish- 
ment of  a  definite  ration  for  fire  horses.  I^one  of  the 
cities  uses  specifications  for  the  purchase  of  forage.  Only 
two  keep  records  by  stations  of  forage  consumed,  and  two 
make  monthly  estimates.  A  fifth  controls  allotments  by 
making  deliveries  only  of  sufficient  quantity  to  last  each 
station  one  week. 

Fire  Prevention. — To  test  progressiveness  in  fire  ser- 
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vice,  a  considerable  number  of  questions  were  directed  to- 
ward determining  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  fire  pre- 
vention work.  It  is  to  this  field  that  efiicient  government 
must  give  increasing  attention  and  here  again  commission 
cities  show  no  notable  progress. 

Five  cities  report  semi-annual  inspections  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  inflammable  materials,  the  remaining  five 
making  such  inspections  at  irregular  intervals. 

In  Houston  trades  representing  a  large  fire  hazard 
must  be  conducted  outside  the  fire  limits.  Three  cities 
do  not  attempt  to  isolate  hazardous  industries.  Others 
have  some  ordinance  provision  relating  to  their  protection. 
In  no  case  are  dry  goods  stores,  workshops  and  factories 
required  to  install  sprinklers,  but  four  cities  report  that 
the  majority  have  done  so,  and  in  three  cities  an  increas- 
ing number.  Fort  Worth  at  the  time  of  the  survey  had 
a  measure  pending  requiring  the  installation  of  sprinkler 
systems. 

Generally,  fire  escapes  are  required  on  buildings  of 
over  three  stories,  but  Huntington  has  no  fire  escape  regu- 
lations. In  six  cities  the  enforcement  of  fire  escape  pro- 
visions is  exclusively  committed  to  the  fire  department, 
and  in  four  cities  the  building  inspectors  attend  to  their 
enforcement.  Fire  escapes  are  inspected  to  insure  proper 
construction,  freedom  from  incumbrance  and  proper  re- 
pair once  a  year  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  Galveston,  quarterly 
in  Kansas  City  and  Topeka,  semi-annually  in  Fort 
Worth,  Wichita  and  Des  Moines.  In  Dallas  such  inspec- 
tion is  made  as  a  part  of  the  regular  inspection  of  build- 
ings. Monthly  inspection  is  claimed  in  Houston,  and 
Huntington  admits  making  none. 

All  cities  report  the  enforcement  of  regulations  requir- 
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ing  the  use  of  brick  or  stone  in  construction  of  buildings 
within  the  prescribed  fire  limits. 

Attention  has  been  given  in  every  city  to  special  pro- 
tection of  theaters  through  such  provisions  as  requiring 
the  outward  opening  of  doors,  fixing  a  minimum  for  the 
width  of  aisles,  and  provision  of  auxiliary  fire-extinguish- 
ing apparatus.  In  Huntington  least  attention  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  this  important  matter. 

Dallas,  Fort  Worth,  Galveston  and  Huntington  re- 
port no  special  provisions  for  protection  from  fire  of  fac- 
tory employees.  The  Iowa  and  the  Kansas  cities  enforce 
state  laws  requiring  fire  escapes  and  auxiliary  fire  extin- 
guishers in  factories.  In  Kansas  special  attention  is  given 
to  factory  fire  protection  by  state  authorities.  In  no  city 
has  the  board  of  commissioners  taken  any  independent 
progressive  steps  in  this  respect,  despite  the  warning  given 
by  the  Asch  fire  in  New  York  and  the  High  Street  fire  in 
Newark  in  1911,  but  subsequent  to  these  fires  Fort  Worth 
appointed  a  building  code  committee  and  Houston  passed 
a  fire  escape  ordinance.  Kansas  City  reports  that  nothing 
was  done  but  "just  to  talk  about  it". 

Improvements  in  Fire  Protection  Under  Commission 
Government. — Under  commission  government  in  several 
cities,  notably  Fort  Worth,  automobile  apparatus  has  been 
installed  to  replace  a  part  of  the  horse-drawn  equipment. 
Fort  Worth  has  added  nine  new  fire  stations  and  installed 
a  new  alarm  system.  Dallas  cites  an  increase  in  apparatus 
and  number  of  stations,  and  Galveston  has  acquired 
practically  all  of  its  fire-fighting  equipment  as  well  as  in- 
stalling a  Gamewell  alarm  systenl  in  the  ten  years  of  com- 
mission government.  Houston  reports  added  firemen,  an 
increase  of  firemen's  salaries  and  additions  to  stations  and 
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apparatus.  Wicliita  has  added  new  equipment  and  con- 
tracted for  a  new  fire  alarm  system.  Cedar  Rapids,  Hunt- 
ington and  Kansas  City  make  claim  to  no  special  fire  de- 
partment gains  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  plan. 

POWEBS  GBANTBD  NEW  YOBK  CITY'S  PIEE  COMMISSIONEB 

IN  1911  AND  1912  WHICH,  IF  EFFICIENTLY  ENFORCED, 

WILL  BEDEFINE  FIBE  PBEVENTION  WORK 

The  conmiissioner  or  his  agents  may  inspect  any  building, 
structure,  enclosure,  vessel,  place  or  premises 

He  may  order  in  writing  the  remedying  of  any  condition 
found  in  violation  of  any  law  or  ordinance  in  respect 
of  fires  or  the  prevention  of  fires,  except  the  tenement 

house  law   (enforced  by  the  tenement  house  depart- 
ment) \ 

Bequire  the  installation  of  automatic  fire  alarm  systems, 
fire  extinguishing  equipment  and  adequate  and  safe 

means  of  exit 

Require  to  be  vacated  any  building  or  structure  which  in 
his  opinion  is  inadequately  protected  against  fire 

Require  a  vessel  anchored  near  any  dock  to  be  removed  to 
a  place  designed  by  the  commissioner,  provided  the 
vessel  is  on  fire  or  in  danger  of  catching  fire,  or  from 
the  nature  of  its  cargo  a  menace  to  the  shipping  prop- 
erty on  the  water  front 

The  commissioner  is  empowered  to  require  regular  and 
periodical  fire  drills  in  factories,  stores,  schools,  hospi- 
tals and  asylums,  to  declare  a  building  deficient  in 
fire  extinguishing  equipment  or  one  which  by  reason 
of  contents  or  overcrowding  is  perilous  to  life  and 
property,  to  be  a  nuisance,  and  to  direct  such  nuisance 
to  be  abated 

Subject  to  review  by  the  board  of  surveyors,  the  commis- 
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sioner  may  direct  the  owner  of  such  property  within  a 
reasonable  time  to  place  his  building  in  a  condition  of 
safety,  and  if  the  owner  fail  the  commissioner  may 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  remove  the  dangerous  .con- 
dition 

To  execute  these  powers  the  city  has  established  a 
bureau  of  fire  prevention  which,  in  addition,  conducts  in- 
vestigations of  the  origin  of  fires,  particularly  of  supposed 
arson.* 

Supervising  Insurance, — None  of  the  cities  attempts 
to  supervise  the  amount  of  insurance  placed  upon  build- 
ings as  a  means  of  preventing  incendiarism  prompted  by 
the  desire  to  collect  insurance.  The  'New  York  fire  de- 
partment has  such  supervision  under  consideration,  be- 
cause it  finds  a  close  relation  between  excessive  insurance 

and  fires  of  incendiary  origin. 

* 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

General  Conditions. — Dr.  Fritz  Keichmann,  New 
York  State  superintendent  of  weights  and  measures,  states 
that  where  close  supervision  of  weights  and  measures  is 
lacking  more  than  three  per  cent,  is  added  to  the  average 
expenditure  for  necessaries  of  life  because  of  short  weight 
or  measure  in  goods  purchased.  Efficient  weights  and 
measures  inspection  is  at  the  same  time  a  most  obvious 
and  vital  duty  of  progressive  government 

Only  in  Dallas,  Des  Moines  and  Topeka,  among  the  ten 

*  For  illuminating  advice  on  fire  prevention  write  for  ' '  Indi- 
vidual Fire  Fighting '^  and  "The  Prevention  of  Fire/'  published  by 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)   Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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cities,  does  the  city  government  attempt  to  protect  citizens 
from  easily  avoidable  exploitation  by  tradesmen.  The  re- 
maining seven  cities  neglect  this  important  opportunity  of 
service.  Though  Wichita  has  a  city  sealer,  who  is  also  its 
milk  inspector,  it  has  not  appreciated  weights  and  meas- 
ures inspection  sufficiently  to  provide  him  with  standards. 
Kansas  City  has  established  the  position  of  city  sealer,  but 
has  not  filled  it  because  of  ^lack  of  appropriation'\ 

Des  Moines, — ^In  Des  Moines  the  inspector  is  under  a 
bond  of  $500  and  must  inspect  all  weights  and  measures 
once  a  year,  as  well  as  when  complaint  is  made.  Owners 
of  incorrect  scales  and  measures  are  notified  to  have  them 
corrected  under  penalty  of  from  $1.00  to  $100.  Fees  are 
charged  for  inspections. 

Topeka. — In  Topeka  an  ordinance  makes  it  unlawful 
to  sell  anything  under  weight  or  under  measure,  and  de- 
liveries exceeding  600  pounds,  says  the  ordinance,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  written  statement  of  gross  and  net 
weight  or  measurement.  The  city  sealer  may  test  any 
weight  or  measure  and  re-weigh  or  re-measure  any  com- 
modity in  any  wagon.  Penalties  for  false  weights  and 
measures  range  from  $10  to  $50. 

Dallas. — ^Provisions  of  the  Dallas  ordinances  are  most 
complete.  The  inspector,  who  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  commissioner  of  streets  and  public  property,  is  bonded 
for  $2,500.  If  he  complied  with  the  ordinance  he  would 
inspect  all  weights  and  measures  every  three  months,  giv- 
ing vendors  written  certificates  of  correctness,  as  well  as 
sealing    all    scales    and    measures    found   accurate.      He 
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must  keep  a  register  of  all  instruments  examined,  with 
names  of  owners,  and  whether  or  not  they  conform  to 
prescribed  standards.  Dealers  are  obliged  to  have  their 
instruments  tested,  those  using  incorrect  scales  or  meas- 
ures being  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  It  is  unlawful  to 
remove  the  inspector's  seal  or  to  use  unsealed  instruments. 
If  the  inspector  gives  a  false  certificate  he  is  subject  to 
a  fine  of  $50  and  removal  from  office.  If  a  vendor  ob- 
structs or  refuses  access  to  the  inspector  he  is  subject  to  a 
fine  of  $200.  Standards  are  defined  for  special  commod- 
ities, such  as  coal,  wood,  ice,  milk  and  bread,  each  delivery 
of  which,  according  to  the  ordinances,  must  be  accom- 
panied by  a  certificate  or  label  stating  quantity.  Penalty 
for  non-compliance  with  this  provision  is  fixed  at  $200. 

United  States  Tests  of  Weights  and  Measures 
Efficiency. — The  United  States  bureau  of  standards  made 
tests  of  weights  and  measures  conditions  in  Des  Moines  in 
1909  and  in  Dallas  and  Houston  in  1911.  The  test  in  Des 
Moines  indicated  very  clearly  that  supervision  of  weights 
and  measures  by  the  city's  weigher  and  sealer  was  per- 
functory and  of  little  use  to  purchasers.  The  report 
points  out,  what  is  true,  that  the  sealer  in  Des  Moines  has 
so  many  duties  to  perform  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  him  to  give  proper  attention  to  a  large  number  of 
weights  and  measures  in  use  in  the  city.  During  1908, 
for  example,  the  report  states,  it  was  possible  for  the  sealer 
to  give  only  the  three  winter  months  for  weights  and  meas- 
ures inspection,  attendance  at  the  city's  public  scales  re- 
quiring his  time  during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Says 
the  report :  *  ^^Numerous  merchants  think  that  the  in- 
spection system  has  been  discontinued  altogether  on  ac- 
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oount  of  the  length  of  time  elapsed  since  the  last  visit  of 
the  city  official." 

In  Des  Moines  the  bureau  tested  66  scales,  of  which 
88  per  cent,  were  found  incorrect  60  per  cent,  of  those 
found  incorrect  were  in  defective  condition  through  care- 
lessness or  usage;  40  per  cent,  were  seriously  incorrect. 
As  is  the  habit  of  incorrect  scales,  four-fifths  of  all  found 
incorrect  favored  the  merchant,  discriminating  in  favor  of 
their  owners  up  to  19  per  cent,  on  a  pound  scale.  In 
commenting  on  this  condition  the  bureau  says :  'The  use 
of  such  scales  indicates  fraudulent  practices  carried  on 
with  impunity  on  account  of  the  infrequent  visits  of  the 
inspector  and  shows  the  need  of  more  frequent  inspection, 
together  with  the  need  of  stringent  ordinances  making  the 
use  of  an  incorrect  piece  of  apparatus  a  crime."  The  Des 
Hoines  ordinances  do  not  make  it  a  crime  to  deliver  less 
than  the  amount  represented. 

When  the  sealer  finds  a  piece  of  apparatus  incor- 
rect he  may  not  seize  it  and  destroy  it  himself,  but  must 
notify  the  owner  to  have  it  corrected  or  to  destroy  it  if 
correction  is  impossible. 

Thirty-seven  packages  of  groceries  put  up  in  stores 
ready  for  delivery  were  tested.  34  were  found  short 
weight,  the  average  shortage  of  all  packages  being 
1.6  per  cent.  Tests  made  of  potatoes  sold  by  the  peck  or 
half  peck  showed  that  all  were  short  measure  by  an  av- 
erage of  18.8  per  cent,  per  measure.  86  per  cent,  of  print 
butter  tested  was  found  short  at  an  average  of  1.8  per  cent, 
per  print. 

The  bureau  of  standards  tested  weights  and  measures 
conditions  in  Dallas  after  that  city  had  adopted  its.  new 
weights  and  measures  ordinance.      The  bureau's   report 
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calls  attention  to  several  defects  in  the  ordinance,  among 
them  failure  to  authorize  the  sealer  to  confiscate  a  defec- 
tive piece  of  apparatus  which  in  his  judgment  cannot  be 
repaired.  Moreover,  by  interpretation  of  the  city  at- 
torney, the  sealer  of  weights  and  measures  under  the  pres- 
ent ordinance  is  unable  to  take  action  on  short  weight 
packages  put  up  in  stores  until  an  actual  delivery  is  made 
to  the  purchaser.  In  several  other  respects  legal  interpre- 
tation of  the  ordinance  as  passed  has  weakened  its  effi- 
ciency. The  bureau  of  standards  attributes  the  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  conditions  prevailing  in  the  city  in  respect 
of  weights  and  measures  to  this  partial  emasculation  of  the 
ordinance.  It  will  be  noted  that  conditions  are  better  here 
than  in  Des  Moines  and  a  great  deal  better  than  in  Hous- 
ton, where  there  is  no  inspection  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures. 

In  Dallas  of  55  scales  tested  58  per  cent,  were  correct 
within  the  legal  tolerance  of  3  per  cent,  error,  and  42  per 
cent,  incorrect.  Of  the  incorrect  scales  70  per  cent  were 
in  favor  of  the  dealer,  30  per  cent,  tending  to  deliver  over- 
weight. The  percentage  of  error  in  overweight  scales  ex- 
ceeded that  of  shortweights.  Though  50  per  cent,  of  the 
dry  measures  tested  were  found  incorrect,  70  per  cent,  of 
those  incorrect  favored  the  consumer  rather  than  the 
dealer.  In  liquid  measures,  on  the  contrary,  though  only 
30  per  cent  were  incorrect,  6/7  of  the  errors  were  in  favor 
of  the  dealer.  Certain  large  grocers  were  found  to  be 
measuring  pecks  of  potatoes  by  weighing  out  13  pounds 
to  the  peck,  although  the  law  of  the  state  requires  15 
pounds  as  a  legal  measure. 

The  degree  of  vigilance  required  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures inspection  is  suggested  by  a  paragraph  in  the  report 
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of  the  bureau  of  standards  on  Dallas  conditions.     Says 
the  report: 

"That  fraud  in  other  sales  is  being  perpetrated  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  sealer  is  indicated  by  an  instance 
found  in  one  of  the  largest  stores  in  the  city.  This  store 
had  been  visited  twice  by  the  sealer  since  his  appointment 
(December,  1910),  and  the  proprietor  had  been  convicted 
of  selling  short-weight  butter  and  short-weight  bread,  but 
the  apparatus  in  use  had  always  been  found  in  good  con- 
dition. On  our  inspection  we  discovered  an  order  de- 
partment separated  from  the  main  store  by  a  long  pas- 
sageway. In  this  department  two  counter  scales  were  in 
use  which  were  very  palpably  out  of  balance,  each  having 
an  error  of  about  an  ounce.  In  addition,  of  eighteen 
weights  in  use,  sixteen  were  short,  the  errors  in  some  cases 
amounting  to  1-9/16  ounces." 

The  bread  law  which  permits  the  sale  of  12  and  24 
ounce  loaves  was  found  effectively  enforced.  Effective 
work  is  done  by  the  local  sealer  in  suppressing  fraud  in 
the  sale  of  print  butter,  dealers  being  brought  to  terms  by 
prosecutions.  To  evade  the  law,  however,  dealers  are 
now  using  15  ounce  packages  with  no  reduction  in  price, 
escaping  prosecution  because  they  print  the  weight  of  the 
packages  in  more  or  less  legible  figures  on  the  wrapping. 

Because  Houston  has  no  city  department  of  weights 
and  measures,  no  city  standards  and  no  city  ofiicial  au- 
thorized and  required  to  examine  weights  and  meas- 
ures, a  great  deal  of  faulty  apparatus  was  found  in  use, 
in  addition  to  methods  of  sale  which  resulted  in  short 
quantities  of  commodities  delivered  to  consumers. 

Somewhat  more  than  half  (52  per  cent.)  of  the  scales 
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were. found  incorrect,  and  of  this  number  82  per  cent 
were  in  favor  of  the  dealer,  18  per  cent,  giving  over- 
weight Scales  discriminating  against  the  dealer  were 
never  wrong  more  than  6  per  cent,  but  those  discriminat- 
ing against  the  customer  were,  in  65  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
more  than  6  per  cent  incorrect,  the  error  in  some  cases 
being  as  much  as  12  per  cent  Of  weights  in  use  62.5  per 
cent  were  found  correct  and  87.5  per  cent,  faulty,  the 
error  in  every  case  being  in  favor  of  the  dealer.  In  one  of 
the  largest  stores  in  the  city  53  out  of  61  weights  were 
found  to  be  light,  and  the  weights  most  seriously  in  error 
were  those  used  to  weigh  high-priced  commodities,  such  as 
lard  and  bacon.  In  this  particular  case  not  only  were  the 
weights  light,  but  the  scale  itself  registered  in  favor  of  the 
dealer.  Of  dry  measures,  however,  though  49  per  cent 
were  incorrect,  more  than  half  were  larger  than  the  stand- 
ard. 21  per  cent,  of  the  liquid  measures  were  in- 
correct, a  large  number  of  them  delivering  shortquantities, 
in  some  cases  up  to  9  per  cent  32.7  per  cent,  of  milk  bot- 
tles tested  were  undersized  and  one  bottle  out  of  every  three 
was  seriously  short  Conditions  were  such  that  the  bureau 
was  led  to  the  conclusion  that  dealers  had  attempted  to 
obtain  bottles  under  the  standard  size.  79  per  cent,  of  the 
print  butter  was  short,  the  average  shortage  being  3.6  per 
cent.  The  bureau  estimated  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Houston  on  short  weight  butter  alone 
at  $20,000  a  year. 

It  summarizes  its  results  of  inspection  in  Houston  as 
follows : 

"It  may  be  said  that  the  honest  merchants  and  the 
purchasing  public  are  suffering  very  greatly  from  the  con- 
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ditions  existing  in  Houston  at  the  present  time,  and  that 
there  is  very  great  need  for  stringent  laws  or  ordinances 
on  this  important  matter  and  an  efficient  inspection  service 
to  enforce  them." 


The  Way  Out— The  work  of  the  United  States 
bureau  of  standards,  the  educational  campaign  carried 
on  by  Dr.  Reichmann  in  'New  York,  the  reorganization  of 
New  York  City's  weights  and  measures  bureau,  and 
studies  of  the  protection  afforded  the  community  against 
short  weights  and  measures  made  by  Bureaus  of  Mu- 
nicipal Research  in  New  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  have 
all  furnished  contemporary  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
frauds  or  carelessness  which  everywhere  impose  a  burden, 
upon  the  consumer  when  efficient  public  supervision  over 
weights  and  measures  is  not  provided. 

If  they  invoke  the  cooperation  of  the  TJnited  States 
bureau  of  standards  or  state  sealers  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures where  these  are  provided,  commission  cities  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  formulating  comprehensive  programs 
for  the  protection  of  their  citizens  against  carelessness  and 
fraud.  Assistance  will  gladly  be  rendered,  them  by  the 
New  York  state  department  and  suggestions  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  reports  of  the  studies  made  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and  the  Robert  L. 
Stevens  Fund  for  Municipal  Research  in  Hoboken. 

Progressive  cities  must  remember  that  supervision  of 
weights  and  measures  does  not  mean  merely  testing 
grocery  stores'  scales  and  dry  measures  used  by  hucksters. 
It  means  establishing  a  standard  for  and  protecting  the 
integrity  of  every  representation  of  quantity  made  by 
dealers  in  the  sale  of  goods  of  every  kind. 


CHAPTEE   XI 

PROTECTION  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH 

Commission  Government  Backward  in  Health  Work. 
— If  a  nation's  progress  in  civilization  is  reflected  in  the 
manner  of  its  treatment  of  women,  a  city's  progressiveness 
may  be  measured  by  the  attention  it  gives  to  the  public 
health.  By  this  test  many  commission  governed  cities, 
and  even  the  most  conspicuous  among  them,  are  still  in  the 
dark  ages  of  municipal  civilization. 

It  is  almost  beyond  belief  that  Des  Moines,  proclaimed 
as  efficiently  governed,  should  have  no  means  of  knowing 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  who  die  each  year,  or  what 
they  die  of,  and  that  it  does  not  learn,  or  apparently  care 
about  the  number  of  births,  or  whether  infants  live  or  die, 
and  if  they  die,  the  reason  therefor.  Des  Moines  doesn't 
even  so  much  as  attempt  to  know  the  number  of  persons 
having  tuberculosis  and  who  they  are  and  where  they  are, 
or  the  extent  that  they  are  jeopardizing  the  health  of 
others. 

Under  the  most  backward,  incompetent  and  unsocial- 
minded  government  of  mayor  and  council,  Des  Moines 
could  not  have  a  less  effective  health  department  than  it 
has  now,  and  as  much  may  be  said  of  Cedar  Eapids. 

The  state  department  of  health,  which  is  the  only  vital 

statistics  agency  available  to  the  lowan  cities,  confesses 

that  "in  the  matter  of  accurate  vital  statistics  Iowa  is  wo- 

fuUy  deficient".     But  even  when  reported  by  undertak- 

314 
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ers  and  assessors,  both  deaths  and  births  are  tabulated  only 
by  counties  and  are  published  months  after  they  occur. 
Health  statistics,  when  used  as  guides  in  health  work, 
must  be  analyzed  and  acted  upon  while  they  still  indicate 
current  health  conditions. 

Des  Moines'  city  hall  is  a  few  blocks  from  the  capitol 
of  the  state,  where  Iowa's  vital  statistics,  such  as  they  are, 
are  filed  and  tabulated.  Had  the  city  health  department  a 
sufficient  interest  in  the  city's  death  rate  it  could  probably 
arrange  with  the  state  department  to  make  special  tabula- 
tions of  the  deaths  occurring  within  the  city  limits.  But 
the  Des  Moines  health  department,  except  when  it  learns 
of  a  case  of  acute  contagion,  such  as  smallpox  or  diph- 
theria, devotes  its  energies  to  inspecting  nuisances  and 
bandaging  the  broken  heads  of  prisoners. 

Due  to  lessons  learned  from  yellow  fever  Galveston 
and  Houston  are  most  progressive  in  health  matters  among 
the  cities  surveyed;  Huntington,  perhaps  least;  Topeka, 
Wichita,  Kansas  City  and  Fort  Worth  scarcely  better  than 
Des  Moines ;  and  Dallas  may  be  described  as  beginning  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  constructive  health  work. 

The  Health  Department's  Place  in  City  Oovernment, 

— ^If  the  health  department  is  not  yet  regarded  as  the  most 

important  department  of  every  city  government,  especially 

commission  city  government,  it  is  because  public  health 

work  is  still  in  its  infancy.     Communities  have  not  yet 

fully  realized  that  a  very  considerable  amount  of  disease 

and  a  large  number  of  deaths  are  wholly  preventable, 

given  an  active  health  department  and  reasonable  public 

cooperation  (in  1909,  40  per  cent,  of  total  deaths  in  New 

York  City  were  classed  as  preventable).     The  very  fact 

that  a  general  condition  of  ignorance  regarding  deaths  and 
22 
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the  causes  of  deaths  &till  prevails  (only  21  states  are  in  the 
so-called  registration  area  where  vital  statistics  are  re- 
ported and  recorded  with  some  degree  of  accuracy)  is  in 
itself  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  condition  of  the  na- 
tional health  program.  Many  communities  still  assume  a 
fatalistic  attitude  toward  death  and  disease,  and  abandon 
self-defence  when  cleaning  vaults,  removing  garbage,  at- 
tention to  plumbing,  and  the  help  of  private  physicians 
or  patent  doses  fail  to  keep  sickness  away. 

Public  Education  in  Health, — ^Because  communities 
need  education  in  health  matters  as  well  as  health  super- 
vision, no  city  of  more  than  25,000  inhabitants  can  af- 
ford to  do  without  the  full  time  service  of  a  competent 
health  officer.  Only  Houston  among  the  cities  surveyed 
employs  a  full  time  city  physician.     For  the  rest  it  is 

HEALTH  OFFICERS  IN  COMMISSION  CITIES 

City  Time  Required      Salary  Per  Annum 

Cedar  Kapids Part  $    780 

Des  Moines *  1,600 

Dallas Part  l,800t 

Fort   Worth "  1,800 

Galveston "  1,620 

Houston Full  3,000 

Huntington    Part  300 

Kansas  City "  1,500 

Topeka "  720 

Wichita    "  1,200 

*  Full  time  not  required.  Officer  says  he  pays  no  attention  to 
private  practice. 

t  Maintenance  also  provided. 
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merely  an  avocation  or  an  "easy  job".  In  one  of  the  lar- 
gest cities  the  health  officer  frankly  said  that  he  took  the 
position  not  because  it  afforded  an  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice, but  because  it  was  "good  advertising".  The  city 
health  officer,  if  competent,  should  regard  as  his  chief 
duty  a  persistent  educational  campaign  for  promoting 
public  health. 

Nowhere,  except  in  Houston  and  Galveston,  does  the 
health  department  conduct  educational  work,  explaining, 
for  the  guidance  of  everyone,  such  important  matters  as: 

Why  tuberculosis  is  infectious  and  how  infection  may 

be  avoided 
Why  flies  are  dangerous  and  how  they  may  be  avoided 
Why  patent  medicines  are  injurious  99  times  out  of  100 
Why  ventilation  is  necessary 

Why  teeth  need  frequent  inspection  by  competent  dentists 
Why  babies  need  pure  milk  and  thrive  best  on  breast 

feeding 
Why  adenoids  and  hypertrophied  tonsils  not  only  obstruct 
noses  and  throats,  but  usefulness  and  good  looks  too 

And  all  the  other  whys  and  wherefores  relating  to  health 
that  a  community  once  interested  wants  to  know  about, 
and  needs  to  be  told  again  and  again. 

Leadership  of  State  Agencies, — Some  state  depart- 
ments of  health  supply  in  part  the  deficiencies  of  local 
health  agencies  in  educational  work.  The  Kansas  board 
of  health,  following  Virginia's  example,  has  published  a 
health  almanac  that  ingeniously  mixes  personal  health  ad- 
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JULY  FOR  FLIES  AND  MOSQUITOES 

A  page  from  the  Kansas  Health  Almanac 

By  July  the  fly  and  mosquito  season  is  at  its  height. 
The  flies  seem  to  come  from  everywhere  and  go  every- 
where. They  fall  into  the  hoiling  pot ;  they  crawl  over  the 
butter ;  they  make  their  toilet  on  the  vegetable  dish ;  they 
take  their  bath  in  the  milk;  they  rest  on  the  edge  of  the 
drinking  cup;  they  are  the  worst  nuisance  of  the  entire 
sunmier  season.  Worst  of  all,  they  carry  the  germs  of 
many  diseases,  and  play  a  great  part  in  the  spread  of 
typhoid  fever  and  probably  tuberculosis. 

The  only  good  fly  is  a  dead  fly ;  the  best  fly  is  the  fly 
that  never  was  bom.  No  man  can  absolutely  prevent  the 
breeding  of  flies,  but  every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble 
can  greatly  reduce  their  breeding.  Animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  is  the  nest  of  the  fly.  Bury  this,  cart  it  away,  burn 
it,  or  otherwise  keep  it  from  the  fly,  and  you  will  greatly 
reduce  the  nuisance  and  danger  of  flies. 

To  keep  flies  from  the  house  screen  the  windows  and 
doors  and  kill  the  flies  that  find  entrance.  If  you  do  not 
want  to  buy  fly-paper,  make  it  yourself  by  boiling  two 
pounds  of  resin  in  one  pint  of  castor  oil  until  dissolved; 
spread  this  on  heavy  paper  and  use  as  needed. 

Mosquitoes,  unlike  flies,  breed  only  in  stagnant  water, 
but  they  are  as  great  a  nuisance  as  flies  in  some  localities 
and,  in  addition,  spread  malaria.  If  you  keep  water  from 
standing  around  the  premises,  if  you  drain  or  fill  pools  of 
stagnant  water,  if  your  cistern  or  rain  barrel  is  mosquito- 
proof,  if  you  will  not  permit  old  cans  and  bottles  around 
the  premises  to  catch  rain  water,  you  will  have  little 
trouble  with  mosquitoes. 

Write  for  the  Health  Department  pamphlets  on  "Irir- 
sect  Carriers  of  Disease."     They  are  free. 
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vice  with  historical  dates  and  forecasts  of  the  moon's 
phases.  The  almanac  plan  of  health  instruction  was 
adopted  because  the  department  "does  not  wish  to  im- 
press the  people  of  the  state  once  a  year  with  an  array  of 
meaningless  statistics.  It  does  not  wish  to  sound  a  single 
trumpet  warning  against  one  disease.  It  wishes,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  inform  every  citizen,  every  day  in  the  year, 
that  much  sickness  is  useless  and  much  disease  prevent- 
able.^' 

Failure  of  Private  Physicians  to  Promote  Health  De- 
partment Efficiency. — Every  commission  city  of  60,000 
inhabitants  has  among  its  inhabitants  at  least  fifty 
practicing  physicians  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
urge  public  health  action  to  prevent  sickness.  But  some- 
how or  other  private  physicians  are  usually  more  con- 
cerned with  private  practice  than  with  public  health  and 
are  rarely  useful  in  promoting  public  health  efficiency. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  few  more  positive  obstruc- 
tions to  the  development  of  an  efficient  public  health  ser- 
vice than  the  private  interest  of  physicians.  The  recogni- 
tion of  this  fact  prompts  now  and  then  even  physicians  to 
forecast  the  time  when  medical  practitioners  will  all  be 
public  health  officers  employed  and  paid  for  by  the  com- 
munity on  a  cooperative  basis. 

Emphasis  on  Nuisance  Inspection, — In  every  small 
city  greater  emphasis  is  still  given  to  nuisance  inspection 
than  to  personal  health  work.  Nuisance  inspection  and 
the  issuance  of  orders  to  correct  unsanitary  conditions,  at 
present  the  chief  functions  of  small  city  health  depart- 
ments, leave  untouched  practically  76  per  cent,  of  a  city's 
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NUISANCE  COMPLAINT  BEPOBT  FORM— HOUSTON 


Con^lahit  of  Nuisance. 

HKALTH  oKmurmcMT. 


.190 


Naae  of  Comptoiaaat . 


AddKM , Street. 

CourLAiirio  of  pRomTT  Situatbd  at 


Causb  of  COMFLAIirr: 


Tiac  R«edved a.    By  whom  Received. 

To  wlwai  Reported  -    laepeetor 


RBPORT: 


Date, 190l_  Health  Inspector. 


health  problems.  Nuisances  are  generally  more  offensive 
to  sight  and  smell  than  to  health,  and  if  they  injure 
health  do  so  largely  because  of  mental  distress  resulting 
from  them.  Stagnant  water  is  dangerous,  not  because  it 
is  stagnant,  but  because  it  furnishes  a  breeding  place  for 
mosquitoes.  Mosquitoes  are  dangerous  because  they  carry 
fever  germs.  Uncovered  cisterns  of  rain  water,  therefore, 
often  used  as  breeding  places  by  mosquitoes,  may  be  quite 
as  dangerous  as  scum-covered  pools. 

Much  of  the  sanitary  inspector's  nuisance  correction 
as  now  carried  on  would  become  unnecessary  if  press  and 
schools  continuously  cooperated  in  educating  the  public  in 
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habits  of  public  and  private  hygiene.     "City  houseclean- 
ing"  days  are  a  right  step  in  this  direction. 

Most  of  the  cities  studied  are  not  yet  free  from  the 
troublesome  privy  vault  which  requires  constant  super- 
vision, and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  to  contend 
with  the  continual  sanitary  problem  which  its  presence 
entails. 

Apparently,  Dallas  is  the  only  one  of  the  cities  that 
appreciates  the  value  of  routine  house  to  house  inspection 
to  determine  and.  correct  unsanitary  conditions.  Other 
cities  make  spasmodic  inspections  or  inspect  only  on  com- 
plaint 

.  Everywhere  inspectors  are  given  the  widest  latitude  in 
determining  what  steps  to  take  or  orders  to  issue  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  inspection,  and  little  or  no  supervisory  con- 
trol is  exercised  over  them.  No  city  publishes  a  separate 
sanitary  code  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  and  public. 
Though  the  Dallas  ordinances  on  sanitary  matters  are  ex- 
ceptionally complete,  they  are  printed  with  other  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  and  are  thus  available  to  very  few  per- 
sons. 

Suggestions  for  a  Health  Program  and  Organization 
for  Cities  Under  100,000. — To  definitize  constructive  sug- 
gestions for  a  health  program  and  organization  for  cities 
of  the  size  of  those  under  consideration,  the  following 
summary  of  health  department  work  is  offered.  Every 
measure  suggested  is  employed  in  one  American  city  or 
another  and  is  commonly  recognized  by  progressive  cities 
as  a  proper  part  of  a  health  program. 
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OUTLINE  FOB  A  HEALTH  PEOGBAM 

The  Board  of  Health. — In  commission  cities  the  board 
of  commissioners,  as  it  does  in  Des  Moines,  may  serve  as 
the  board  of  health.  In  other  cities  the  mayor  and  the 
health  oflScer  should  be  ex  officiis  members  of  the  board. 

The  functions  of  the  board  should  be  wholly  legisla- 
tive, all  administrative  matters  being  left  to  the  health  of- 
ficer under  the  supervision  of  a  designated  commissioner 
or  the  mayor.  The  board's  duties  should  relate  wholly  to 
the  preparation  and  passage  of  healtB  ordinances  and 
regulations,  and  in  making  investigations  of  health  condi- 
tions as  a  means  of  framing  suitable  measures. 

Where  the  board  of  commissioners  serves  as  a  board  of  ' 
health,  it  might  be  found  desirable  to  organize  an  advisory 
medical  board  to  provide  independent  medical  counsel 
when  needed. 

The  City  Health  Officer. — The  city  health  officer 
should  be  either  a  qualified  physician  or  a  trained  sani- 
tarian. 

He  should  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  commission- 
ers in  commission  cities,  in  others  by  the  mayor,  for  an  in- 
definite term,  to  serve  full  time. 

He  should  receive  a  salary  varying  from  $2,000  to 
$5,000  in  cities  from  25,000  to  100,000  population. 

The  health  officer  as  the  administrative  head  of  the 
health  department  should  have  general  supervision  of  the 
health  work  of  the  city,  taking  upon  himself  all  or  such 
part  of  the  detail  duties  as  the  extent  of  the  city's  health 
work  or  his  speoial  training  makes  possible. 

The  health  offiec^r  should  report  at  stated  intervals  to 
the  board  of  commissioners,  or  the  mayor,  as  the  case  may 
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be,  and  to  the  board  of  health,  if  a  separate  health  board 
is  established,  on  special  matters.     • 

Assistant  Health  Officer. — ^When  the  city  is  of  suffir 
cient  size  to  warrant  the  employment  of  a  full  time 
competent  assistant  health  officer,  efficiency  should  result 
from  requiring  him  to  give  practically  undivided  attention 
to  those  duties  which  relate  to  disease  control  and  public 
hygiene.  It  is  therefore  suggested  that  he  be  placed  in 
charge  of  Division  A. 

Division  A — Control  of  Disease  and  Public  Hygiene. 
— The  duties  of  this  division  should  include : 

1     Supervision  of  contagious  and  infectious  disease,  com- 
prehending 

a    Registering  cases  of 
Scarlet  fever 
Measles 

Whooping  cough 
Poliomyelitis 
Smallpox 

Cerebro-spinal  meningitis 
Diphtheria 
Typhoid 
Tuberculosis 
Chicken  pox 
Mumps 
Etc. 

on  reports  of  private  physicians,  hospitals, 
school  principals,  etc.,  and  following  up  failure 
to  report  or  reports  of  doubtful  accuracy.  Reg- 
istration of  contagious  diseases  should  provide 
a  basis  for  determining  foci  of  infection 

b     Visiting  and  establishing  quarantine  in  at  home 
cases  of  contagious  diseases,  including  placard- 
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ing  of  premises,  instruction  of  family  in  the 
care  of  the  patient,  removing  cases  to  hospital 
where  hospital  facilities  are  provided  and  the 
patient  desires  removal  or  is  unable  to  obtain 
proper  care  and  isolation  at  home.  Until  quite 
recently  cases  of  contagious  diseases  were  re- 
moved to  hospitals  to  safeguard  others  from 
contagion,  not  primarily  to  cure  the  case.  New 
standards  in  public  hospital  management  and 
in  control  over  contagious  diseases  combine  the 
practice  of  removal  with  provision  for  more 
efficient  treatment  than  is  possible  in  most 
homes 

c  Supplying,  where  necessary,  free  of  charge,  anti- 
toxin for  diphtheria,  meningitis,  typhoid,  etc. 

d  Visiting  contagious  cases  at  home  during  the  pe- 
riod of  quarantine  to  insure  observation  of 
quarantine  rules  and  continuance  of  treatment. 
Where  home  visiting  to  maintain  quarantine  is 
practiced,  women  nurses  will  be  found  more 
useful  than  male  inspectors  or  physicians,  be- 
cause they  are  able  to  establish  better  relations 
with  mothers  or  caretakers  and  can  make  their 
visits  helpful  by  giving  suggestions  in  the  per- 
sonal care  of  the  patient,  preparation  of  food 
and  similar  matters 

e  Inspecting  school  children  for  contagious  diseases 
where  regular  inspection  of  this  character  is 
not  provided  by  the  school  authorities 

f      Disinfecting   premises    on    termination    of    cases, 
where  disinfection  is  desirable 
2     Following  up  all  reported  cases  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, except  where  the  case  is  reported  as  under 
the  care  of  a  private  physician.     Physicians  should 
be  required  to  report  monthly  which  cases  continue 
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under  their  care,  and  their  progress,  or,  if  discon- 
tinued, their  disposition.    For  cases  not  under  the 
care  of  private  physicians  effort  should  be  made 
a     To  persuade  incipient  cases  to  obtain  sanatorium 
treatment   or  so  to  live  as  to  promote  their 
chances  of  recovery 
b     To  provide  or  bring  about  the  provision  of  a  san- 
atorium, where  adequate  facilities  do  not  exist 
c     To  remove  advanced  cases  to  a  public  hospital  to 

minimize  the  danger  of  infection  of  others 
d     To  instill  habits  of  careful  personal  hygiene  into 
all    patients,    including   frequent   washing    of 
hands,  separate  sleeping,  use  of  separate  uten- 
sils, disposal  of  sputum,  etc.,  and  instruction 
of  families  and  companions  to  assist  in  the  ob- 
servance of  such  precautions 
8     To  provide  milk  and  eggs  for  at  home  cases  where 
the  patient  is  unable  to  make  adequate  provi- 
sion from  his  own  resources,  obtaining  the  as- 
sistance of  charitable  societies  when  necessary 
f      To  distribute  educational  leaflets,  cards  of  instruc' 
tion,  sputum  cups,  etc.,  invoking  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  state  departments  of  health  and  fac- 
tory inspection  wherever   such  cooperation  is 
necessary 
Conducting  special  investigation  of  all  reported  cases 
of  poliomyelitis,  typhoid  fever  and  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  source  of 
contagion  in  order  to  bring  about  its  removal 
Encouraging  the  registration  of  known  cases  of  vene- 
real diseases,  especially  among  persons  subject  to 
public  control,  in  order  to  conduct  special  educa- 
tional campaigns  toward  prevention  and  cure 
Urging   the    requirement   that    all   public   employees, 
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and  employees  of  restaurants,  meat  markets, 
slaughter  houses,  bakeries  and  other  food  manu- 
factories should  be  subjected  to  periodic  health 
examination,  and  that  no  person  afflicted  with  a 
transmissible  disease  shall  be  permitted  in  any  em- 
ployment by  means  of  which  he  may  convey  the 
disease  to  others 

6  Conducting  such  examinations,  if  authorized  by  law 

or  ordinance 

7  Maintaining  a  record  of  all  new-born  infants,  on  the 

basis  of  compulsory  birth  registration.  With  this 
information  as  a  basis,  the  division  should  visit 
mothers  of  all  new-born  infants  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er a  physician  is  in  attendance,  and  supply  leaflets 
of  instructions  printed  in  suitable  languages  for 
the  guidance  of  the  mother  in  the  early  stages  of 
maternity  and  in  the  proper  feeding  of  the  infant. 
It  will  save  many  lives  if  a  nurse  is  sent  to  give 
practical  demonstrations  to  indigent  mothers  or 
mothers  for  whom  such  instruction  is  requested  by 
private  physicians.  Larger  cities  will  find  it  profit- 
able to  maintain  a  clinic  in  the  poor  quarter  where 
instruction  may  be  given  to  mothers  of  infants  in 
groups,  or  where  mothers  may  bring  infants  when 
ill,  and  where  pure  milk  may  be  obtained  at  cost 
with  proper  instruction  for  modifying 

8  Cooperating  with  the  school  authorities  where  they  do 

not  provide  medical  and  dental  attention  for  school 
children  by 
a     Making  annual  physical  examinations  of  all  school 

children 
b     Advising  parents  of  the  presence  of  defects 
c     Following  up  cases  to  persuade  and  encourage  par- 
ents to  obtain  treatment 
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EDUCATIONAL  WOKK  IN  WICHITA 

SUMMER  CARE  OF  BABIES 

How  to  Keep  the  Baby  Well 

Nurse  Your  Baby — Mother's  milk  is  the  best  of  all  foods. 

Do  not  wean  the  baby  during  the  hot  weather. 

Ten  bottle-fed  babies  die  to  one  breast-fed  baby. 

Nurse  the  baby  regularly,  but  never  more  often  than  every 
two  hours  during  the  day  and  four  hours  at  night. 
Do  not  nurse  the  baby  every  time  it  cries,  But  Give  It 

Cool,  Boiled  Water. 

If  you  cannot  nurse  your  baby,  consult  your  doctor  before 
giving  it  the  bottle. 

Give  the  baby  only  one  good  milk,  which  must  be  prepared 
exactly  as  the  doctor  or  dispensary  may  direct. 

Do  not  ask  your  neighbor's  advice  about  feeding — ask 
your  doctor. 

Clothing  the  Baby — ^The  baby  feels  the  heat  more  than 
you  do. 

In  hot  weather  remove  most  of  the  clothing. 

Bottles — If  your  baby  is  being  fed  from  the  bottle,  see 
that  each  bottle  is  kept  Absolutely  Clean. 

Do  not  allow  the  bottle  to  lie  upon  the  floor  where  it  will 
take  up  the  germs  of  disease.  Wash  the  bottle  and  nipple  in 
boiling  water  with  a  little  soda,  and  rinse  thoroughly  with 
clean  boiling  water. 

Bathing — Bathe  the  baby  every  day. 

Fresh  Air — Give  the  baby  fresh  air  day  and  night. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning  and  early  evening  take  baby 
out  of  doors. 

Never  give  the  baby  drugs  or  medicines  except  imder  the 
direction  of  your  family  physician.  What  has  benefited 
your  neighbor's  baby  may  kill  your  baby.  Soothing  syrups 
contain  opium  and  simply  Dope  the  baby. 

If  you  will  carefully  follow  these  directions,  the  baby  will 
not  become  ill  during  the  summer  months. 

BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
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d     Providing  or  arranging  for  treatment  of 

Adenoids 

Hypertrophied  tonsils 
Defective  teeth 
Defective  vision 
And  other  defects 

e  Giving  instruction  in  schools  in  nasal,  mouth  and 
sex  hygiene  and  in  other  proper  habits  of  living 
and  self -care 

9  Maintaining  a  continuous  record,  in  duplicate   (one 

copy  to  be  filed  in  the  school  with  the  school  rec- 
ords), of  the  department's  observation  of  the  health 
of  each  child  from  registration  of  birth  and  first 
visit,  through  school  inspections,  to  inspection  for 
working  certificate  to  the  extent  that  such  exam- 
inations may  be  made.  This  plan  of  establishing 
a  continuous  central  record  of  the  city's  children 
was  recently  promulgated  by  the  health  officer  of 
Schenectady,  K  Y.  (1912) 

10  Preparing   and    conducting,    from    time   to   time,    in 

schools,  churches  or  other  public  places,  exhibits 
illustrating  the  care  and  prevention  of  tuberculo- 
sis, typhoid,  infant  mortality,  etc. 

11  Giving  lectures  on  general  health  matters  before  pub- 

lic bodies,  parents  and  school  children 

12  Cooperating  with  the  secretary  of  the  department  in 

the  preparation  of  a  periodical  health  bulletin 

13  Where    midwives    practice,    supervising   the    methods 

and  equipment  of  all  active  midwives  and  visiting 
cases  attended  by  them  to  determine  whether  med- 
ical attention  is  required 

14  Supervising  health  of  foundlings  and  other  dependent 

children  boarded  in  homes  or  kept  in  institutions. 
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together  with  the  sanitary  condition  of  such  homes 
and  institutions,  and  the  health  of  their  custodians 

Division  B — Care  and  Treatment  of  Diseases, — This 
division  should  be  organized  under  the  immediate  super- 
vision of  the  city  physician,  and  should  have  charge  of : 

1  The  city  hospital.    In  the  management  of  the  hospital 

the  city  physician  should  be  counseled  by  an  ad- 
visory board  of  three  practicing  physicians  and  two 
laymen.  The  staff  of  the  hospital,  according  to 
size,  would  require  either  all  or  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing 

Superintendent 

Head  nurse 

Nurses 

Internes 

Orderlies 

Steward 

Cooks 

Cleaners 

The  medical  service  of  the  hospital  should  be  sup- 
plied by  the  health  oflScer,  internes  and,  if  required, 
by  a  visiting  staff  of  physicians.  If  a  medical 
school  is  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  hos- 
pital, the  faculty  of  the  school  would  probably  sup- 
ply the  medical  service  required  in  addition  to  the 
services  of  the  health  physicians  and  the  internes. 
Where  a  city  hospital  is  not  provided  arrangement 
is  commonly  made  with  private  institutions  for 
similar  services 

2  Detention  hospital  or  (better)  contagious  disease  hos- 

pital for  treatment  of  cases  requiring  isolation, 
cared  for  as  above 
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3  Sanatorium  for  treatment  of  incipient  cases  of  tuber- 

culosis 

4  Emergency   hospital   or  dispensary  for  treatment   of 

accident  cases,  out-of-door  patients,  and  prisoners, 

attended  by  the  health   officer   and  the   assistant 
health  officer,  if  needed 

5  Clinics  for  treatment  of  teeth,  eyes  and  nose,  tubercu- 

losis, etc. 

For  service  to  school  children  and  persons  unable 

to  obtain  proper  treatment  elsewhere 
For  advice  to  mothers  and  treatment  of  infants 

6  At  home  treatment  of  contagious  and  other  cases  not 

able  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  private  physician 

Division  C — Sanitary  Control. — Under  the  supervision 
of  the  health  officer  and  the  immediate  direction  of  a  chief 
inspector,  this  division  should  be  charged  with : 

1  Inspecting  food,  including  meats,  prepared  food  and 

the  milk  supply,  slaughter  houses,  meat  shops,  food 
manufactories,  dairies,  milk  depots,  grocery  shops ; 
scoring  dairies;  taking  samples  of  food  for  sub- 
mission to  laboratory  for  test 

2  Maintaining  a  file  of  all  persons,  corporations,  etc., 

manufacturing  or  selling  food  products,  including 
slaughter  houses,  bake-shops,  creameries,  ice  cream 
factories,  preserving  establishments,  etc. 

3  Maintaining  a  record  of  all  inspections  made  of  such 

places,  together  with  the  results  of  tests  made 

4  Taking  action  on  inspections  and  tests  when  conditions 

exist  in  violation  of  law  or  detrimental  to  the  pub- 
lic health 

5  Preparing  and  publishing  monthly  a  statement  of  the 

ratings  or  scorings  of  milk  shops  and  dairies,  and 
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reports  of  bacteria  count  in  milk  samples  taken 
for  analysis  during  the  month 

6  Inspecting  periodically  and  systematically  all  premises 

to  ascertain  existing  sanitary  condition  and  viola- 
tions of  sanitary  ordinances,  as,  for  example, 
homes,  tenements,  workshops,  slaughter  houses, 
factories,  railway  stations,  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
lodging  houses,  schools,  restaurants,  barber  shops, 
laundries,  saloons,  ice  cream  and  soda  water  par- 
lors and  factories,  theaters,  moving-picture  shows, 
lunch  counters,  etc.  In  routine  inspections  sani- 
tary inspectors  should  look  to  such  matters  as 

a     Overcrowding 

b     Inadequate  provision  for  ventilation 

c  Inadequate  water-closet  facilities  and  defective 
plumbing 

d     Improper  drainage  of  surface  water  or  improper 

covering  of  exposed  water  receptacles. 

e  Inadequate  provision  of  receptacles  for  trash  and 
waste 

f  Unsanitary  privy  vaults  where  such  vaults  are  per- 
mitted by  law  (all  should  be  removed  as  fast 
as  sewers  are  provided) 

g  Use  of  common  drinking  cup  in  schools  and  public 
places 

h     Common  use  of  towels 

i  General  cleanliness,  including  protection  of  foods 
from  flies,  dust  and  other  injurious  exposure 

j  All  conditions  complained  of  as  unsanitary  or  con- 
stituting a  nuisance 

7  Planning  and  supervising  city  "clean  ups"  in  coopera- 

tion with  fire,  police  and  street  cleaning  depart- 
ments 

8  Insistently  supervising  the  cleanliness  of   streets  at 

23 
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public  places  and  compelling  public  observation  of 
health  rules 
9  Aiding  the  secretary  in  conducting,  through  civic  or- 
ganizations, churches,  schools,  press  and  bulletins, 
a  continuous  educational  campaign  in  sanitary 
standards  and  their  observation,  which,  if  contin- 
ued for  a  sufficient  period  with  vigor,  should  ob- 
viate much  of  the  present  necessity  for  sanitary 
inspection  and  nuisance  abatement 

All  reports  of  sanitary  inspections  should  be  made  on 
prescribed  forms  and  submitted  to  the  chief  inspector,  by 
whom  such  formal  orders  as  are  necessary  should  be  issued. 
It  is  sometimes  thought  desirable  to  have  orders  delivered 
by  inspectors  in  person  to  avoid  friction  or  to  explain  their 
import,  but  in  such  cases  a  check  inspection  should  be 
made  by  a  different  inspector  to  determine  whether  com- 
pliance is  had. 

A  complete  register  in  card  or  book  form  should  be 
kept  of  all  complaints,  and  prompt  notice  given  to  the 
complainant  of  conditions  found  and  action  taken  with  re- 
spect to  them. 

For  the  purpose  of  sanitary  inspection,  laws,  ordi- 
nances and  regulations  relating  to  sanitation  should  be 
revised,  modernized,  codified  and  printed  in  convenient 
form  for  use  by  inspectors  and  distribution  to  the  public. 
Sanitary  ordinances  are  commonly  found  scattered 
throughout  voluminous  books  of  ordinances,  or  not  avail- 
able at  all  in  published  form.  Where  special  ordinances 
cover  the  conduct  of  a  special  business  or  trade  or  a  special 
condition,  e.  g.,  dairy  keeping  and  milk  handling,  barber 
shops,  ice  cream  parlors,  slaughtering,  etc.,  they  are  some- 
times j)rinted  separately  in  the  form  of  posters,  signs  and 
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placards,   for   permanent   posting   in   places   whose   con- 
dition and  conduct  they  are  intended  to  control. 

Division  D — Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Laboratory, 
— This  laboratory  should  be  directly  responsible  to  the 
health  oflScer,  but  may  be  attached  to  the  hospital,  if 
deemed  expedient  and  economical.  The  duties  of  a  labo- 
ratory of  this  kind  would  become  increasingly  numerous, 
but  should  include  at  the  outset: 

1  Sputum  and  other  microscopic  bacteriological  exami- 

nations for  the  division  of  disease  control 

2  Similar  examinations  for  the  hospitals 

3  Food  analysis  for  the  sanitary  division 

4  Milk  tests  and  bacteriological  examinations  of  milk 

5  Water  analyses 

6  Observation  of  dogs  suspected  of  rabies 

7  Chemical   and   bacteriological   examinations   required 

by  any  city  department 

Division  E — Executive,  Record  and  Educational  Ac- 
tivities.— This  division  should  be  the  executive,  business, 
record  and  educational  branch  of  the  department  and 
should  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  secre- 
tary.   Its  duties  should  include : 

1  Collecting,  recording  and  analyzing  statistics  relating 

to  sickness  and  death 

2  Supervising  compulsory  registration  and  vigorous  fol- 

lowing up  of  failure  to  register  and  tardy  registra- 
tions 

3  Keeping  minutes  of  board  of  health 

4  Preparing  requisitions  and  executive  orders 

5  Attending  to  correspondence 
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6  Supervising    record-keeping    in    other    divisions    and 

maintaining  ticklers  of  complaints,  orders,  etc. 

7  Preparing  monthly,  special  and  annual  reports 

8  Preparing  and   distributing  educational   material    on 

such  subjects  as 

Contagious    diseases,    including   scarlet    fever, 

measles,  etc. 
Commimicable  diseases,   such   as  tuberculosis, 

typhoid,  syphilis,  gonorrhea,  etc. 
Industrial  diseases 
Fly  dangers 
Patent  medicines 
Personal  hygiene 

9  Issuing  monthly  bulletins  on  health  conditions,  with 

seasonal  and  timely  advice,  prepared  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  health  officer  and  the  assistant  health 
officer 

10  Cooperating  with  civic  agencies  in  health  work  and  en- 

listing their  support  for  progressive  health  steps 
planned  and  taken  by  the  health  authorities 

Conclusion. — The  foregoing  outline  of  activities  and 
organization  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  a  well-governed  city.  A  relatively  low  death  rate 
can  be  achieved  by  almost  any  city  that  has  the  intelligence 
and  energy  to  avail  itself  of  the  methods  of  modern  sani- 
tary science.  A  low  death  rate  does  not,  however,  imply 
full  health  department  efficiency.  Sickness,  unhygienic 
living,  low  vitality,  are  all  costly  handicaps  to  community 
progress.  Efficient  city  government  should  provide  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  healthful  living  by  making  avail- 
able to  all  the  best  advice  on  health  practice,  and  protect- 
ing all  from  common  health  dangers. 


CHAPTEE  XII 
SELECTION  AND   TRAINING   OF   PERSONNEL 

Selection  of  Administrators. — In  reaction  from  the 
practice  of  making  important  department  heads  elective 
many  cities  have  given  responsibility  for  naming  all  heads 
of  departments  to  the  mayor.*  It  was  expected  that  the 
responsibility  placed  on  the  mayor  would  prompt  him  to 
fill  important  posts  with  competent  men,  and  that  able 
men  would  be  more  willing  to  accept  appointment  than  to 
stand  for  popular  election.  But  mayors,  even  when  free 
from  political  control,  and  able  to  choose  their  own  subor- 
dinates, have  experienced  great  difficulty  in  raising  the 
level  of  administrative  efficiency.  Private  rewards  for 
efficiency  have  been  too  tempting  and  public  office  too 
uncertain  to  bring  into  public  employment  many  men  of 
first-class  ability. 

*  Without  limiting  the  mayor  through  competitive  selections, 
Boston  now  requires  that  appointments  of  department  heads,  in 
order  to  become  effective,  be  specifically  approved  by  a  civil  service 
commission.  Formerly,  approval  was  required  of  the  council,  but 
this  has  been  dispensed  with  because  it  failed  to  bring  about  better 
appointments.  In  making  his  appointments,  the  mayor  is  required 
to  certify  that  in  his  opinion  the  appointee  is  a  recognized  expert, 
or  specially  fitted  by  education  or  experience  for  the  work  which  will 
devolve  upon  him,  and  that  he  makes  the  appointment  solely  in  the 
interest  of  the  city.  The  civil  service  commission  reviews  the  quali- 
fications of  the  appointee,  and  unless  it  gives  its  specific  approval 
within  thirty  days  the  appointment  becomes  void.  In  1911  out  of 
twenty-two  nominations,  the  mayor  and  the  civil  service  commission 
agreed  on  the  qualifications  of  only  eight. 

335 
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Commission  cities,  abandoning  the  policy  of  centraliz- 
ing power  in  the  mayor,  have  placed  in  the  hands  o£  the 
electorate  the  selection  of  the  men  who,  on  assignment  by 
the  mayor  or  board  of  commissioners,  become  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  number  of  elective  officers  is  kept  small, 
with  a  view  to  permitting  voters  to  pass  upon  their  quali- 
fications with  intelligence. 

The  new  conception  of  city  government  as  a  business 
enterprise  will  encourage  consideration  of  the  availability 
of  candidates  from  the  standpoint  of  business  qualification. 
That  this  result  has  not  been  notably  achieved  in  the  com- 
mission cities  studied  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
Chapter  IV. 

Finding  Efficient  Subordinates, — Progressive  cities  de- 
mand officials  who  not  only  wish  to  get  things  done,  but 
have  the  ability  to  get  them  done. 

A  public  officer  taking  charge  of  a  department,  with  a 
desire  to  achieve,  prepares  for  achievements  by  finding, 
organizing  and  energizing  competent  subordinates.  Ex- 
perience in  government  thus  far  has  justified  the  belief 
either  that  efficiency  would  not  be  the  first  consideration 
of  officers  in  naming  subordinates,  or  that  the  pressure  of 
politicians,  friends  or  political  supporters  would  upset 
their  good  intentions.  For  this  reason  civil  service  reform 
has  cut  down  the  number  of  positions  to  be  filled  by  dis- 
cretionary appointment.  This  has  resulted  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  working  force  of  employees  se- 
lected on  some  principle  of  competition  and  retained  in  po- 
sition during  good  behavior.  As  yet,  however,  permanency 
in  public  employment  has  been  confined  generally  to  subor- 
dinate positions.     Practically  the  only  employees  retained 
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from  administration  to  administration  are  those  engaged 
on  routine  work  involving  little  exercise  of  discretion,  such 
as  clerks,  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  inspectors,  technical 
experts,  firemen  and  policemen.  Depending  upon  the  lead- 
ership which  they  receive,  and  their  freedom  from  political 
influence,  this  class  of  employee  should  grow  progressively 
efiicient  with  length  of  service. 

Although  selection  of  civil  service  employees  by  ex- 
amination has  not  gone  much  beyond  the  establishment  of 
a  barrier  between  public  service  and  the  spoilsman,  it  has 
by  that  result  fully  justified  itself.  There  is  nothing  more 
ridiculous  imaginable  than  that  the  administrative  staff  of 
public  offices  should  be  completely  changed  with  every  suc- 
ceeding change  of  the  men  on  top.  No  waste  in  govern- 
ment matches  the  waste  involved  in  disregarding  the  asset 
of  experience  gained  by  employees  in  office  at  the  expense 
of  the  public.  Capable  men  and  women  are  not  easily 
tempted  from  private  employment  to  insecure  public  posi- 
tions, and  when  they  are  obtained  it  requires  the  usual 
term  of  elective  officials,  and  probably  longer,  for  any 
subordinate  to  attain  maximum  usefulness.  To  dismiss 
experienced  subordinates  because  of  political  or  personal 
reasons  is  to  rob  the  public  of  the  benefit  of  its  investment 
in  their  education. 

Political  and  non-political  officials  are  glad  to  find  in 
office  subordinates  whose  contact  with  public  business  and 
information  acquired  from  experience  enables  the  admin- 
istrator to  acquire  mastery  over  the  details  of  his  position, 
and  upon  whom  he  can  depend  to  carry  along  the  routine 
business.  Their  retention,  therefore,  is  an  asset  and  not 
a  handicap  to  a  progressive  official. 

Despite    these   advantages   many    public-spirited    and 
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non-political  oflScials  chafe  under  the  restraint  of  a 
permanent  civil  service,  because  they  find  themselves 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  cooperation  from  subordinates 
who  have  already  survived  numerous  changes  in  adminis- 
tration. Civil  service  employees,  being  human,  develop 
allegiance  to  political  powers,  and,  during  the  period  of 
ascendancy  of  the  parties  with  which  they  are  affiliated, 
are  just  as  likely  as  political  appointees  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  politicians  rather  than  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. When,  through  changes  resulting  from  election, 
they  are  made  subordinate  to  officials  indifferent  to  politics 
or  of  different  political  affiliation,  they  often  hold  back  or 
actually  obstruct  effort  to  obtain  better  administration, 
awaiting  the  passing  of  "evil  days".  It  is  not  merely  the 
spoilsman,  therefore,  who  advocates  the  principle  of  free- 
dom of  appointment  to  public  positions. 

To  this  complaint  civil  service  reformers  reply  that 
obstructing  and  inefficient  subordinates  may  be  removed. 
Obstruction  and  lethargy,  however,  are  often  negative 
rather  than  positive  evidences  of  inefficiency,  and  ineffi- 
ciency must  be  conspicuous  indeed  to  overcome  present 
official  reluctance  to  dismiss  members  of  the  permanent 
force. 

Civil  Service  in  Commission  Cities. — Competitive  and 
permanent  civil  service  unquestionably  has  disadvantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrator,  but  these  are 
largely  due  to  incomplete  development  of  its  possibilities. 
Even  in  its  present  state  cities  will  obtain  better  service 
by  adopting  a  method  of  competitive  selection,  and  by  re- 
taining civil  employees  in  office  during  good  behavior,  than 
by  entrusting  appointment  of  subordinates  to  the  discre- 
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tion  of  temporary  officials.  It  is  remarkable,  therefore, 
that  commission  government  charters  do  not  always  in- 
corporate provisions  for  a  permanent  and  competitive  civil 
service. 

Huntington  and  the  Iowa  and  Kansas  cities  have  made 
beginnings  in  establishing  a  fitness  basis  for  selection, 
and  putting  the  civil  service  provisions  of  their  charters 
into  effect.  Yet  by  law  the  more  important  subordinate 
positions  are  exempt  in  all  of  them,  except  in  Hunting- 
ton, where  the  chiefs  of  the  police  and  fire  departments 
hold  competitive  positions.  Police  and  fire  employees  be- 
ing the  most  numerous  class,  and  especially  susceptible  of 
political  manipulation,  are  generally  the  first  to  be  ac- 
corded civil  service  protection.  In  some  instances  special 
state  laws  have  provided  for  their  competitive  selection 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  general  civil  service  regu- 
lations. 

COMPETITIVE   AND   NON-COMPETITIVE   EMPLOYEES   IN 
CITIES  HAVING  CIVIL  SEBVICE  COMMISSIONS  * 


No.  Com- 

No. Ap- 
pointed after 
Gompetir       No. 
tive  Ex-  Non-com- 

petitive 

amination 

petitive 

215 

200 

72 

270 

270 

23 

161 

161 

144 

154 

102 

127 

Total  No. 
City  Employees 

Des  Moines 287 

Kansas   City. .  .  293 

Topeka 305 

Wichita    281 

Chicago,  New  York,  Boston  and  a  score  of  lesser  cities 
have  proceeded  further  along  the  difficult  task  of  placing 

*  Information  not  obtainable  from  Huntington  and  Cedar  Eapids. 
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the  selection  and  retention  of  civil  employees  on  the  basis 
of  fitness  than  any  of  these  commission  cities.  Although 
some  examinations  have  been  held  and  appointments  made 
from  eligible  lists,  the  work  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sions has  not  been  a  valuable  influence  in  their  new  gov-^ 
ernments.  In  nearly  all  of  them  questions  about  the 
civil  service  commission  evoke  the  explanation  that  they 
have  hardly  "gotten  under  way".  And  this  is  true  of 
civil  service  commissions  pretty  generally  within  and  with- 
out  commission  government. 

But  even  at  the  present  stage  of  civil  service  develop- 
ment commission  cities  cannot  too  soon  bring  charter 
exempt   appointments   into   the   competitive,    permanent 

class.  These  are  the  very  positions  where  experience 
counts  most  and  in  which  the  city,  irrespective  of  changes 
in  the  board  of  commissioners,  should  retain  efficient  em- 
ployees during  good  behavior. 

Promoting  Efficiency  in  Personnel, — Admittedly, 
present  civil  service  tests,  even  though  they  sometimes 
weed  out  incompetent  and  unfit  candidates,  do  not  guar- 
antee efficiency  after  appointment.  Information  is  not 
ability;  capacity  to  pass  examinations  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  capacity  to  serve  well.  Merely  allowing  for 
experience  does  not  overcome  this  weakness  of  present 
tests  because  the  relative  values  of  different  kinds  of  ex- 
perience are  difficult  to  measure. 

Present  civil  service  tests  do  not  give  sufficient  weight 
to  judgment,  to  appearance,  address,  temperament  and 
other  factors  of  personal  efficiency  which  are  often  of 
gi'eater  importnTiee  than  technical  ability.  Efficiency  re- 
quires prrsonnliiy,  si/stematic  ivork  habits,  initiative  and 
imagination. 
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Making  Permanency  Suhordifmte  to  Efficiency. — 
Where  distrust  of  the  spoils  system  of  political  appoint- 
ment has  been  firmly  established,  civil  service  commis- 
sioners and  reformers  may  devote  at  least  a  part  of  their 
attention  to  obtaining  efficiency  as  well  as  permanency  in 
civil  service.  Where  cities  measure  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment by  the  character  and  cost  of  service  rendered, 
where  officials  are  unqualifiedly  committed  to  rendering 
efficient  service,  and  where  work  methods  and  record  sys- 
tems are  established  to  show  quality,  quantity  and  cost 
of  service  rendered,  there  the  method  of  personnel  selec- 
tion must  have  as  its  first  aim  not  so  much  the  protection 
of  the  subordinate  as  the  proof  of  his  practical  efficiency. 
Under  efficient  government  civil  service  reformers  may 
relax  attention  to  the  problem  of  obstructing  the  spoils- 
man and  protecting  the  employee,  and  give  thought  to  the 
problem  of  providing  a  staff  to  do  efficiently  work  which 
can  be  measured  in  units  of  service  and  cost. 

This  point  of  view  will  help  overcome  objection  to  re- 
strictive appointments  and  removals  on  the  part  of  pro- 
gressive officials.  It  is  a  point  of  view  which  has  in  part 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  civil  service  commission  of 
Chicago.  There  the  commission  holds  itself  responsible  not 
only  for  passing  upon  the  efficiency  of  employees  seeking 
employment,  but  for  insuring  their  continuing  efficiency 
after  appointment.  Logically  carried  out,  this  plan  will 
in  effect  mean  that  the  commission  will  contract  with  de- 
partment heads  to  provide  them  with  capable  subordinates. 
Under  such  a  system,  if  by  means  of  efficiency  records 
subordinates  are  shown  to  be  inefficient,  department  heads 
would  not  be  required  to  retain  them.  It  might  be  found 
that  the  same  employee  will  demonstrate  usefulness  in  a 
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different  department  under  different  leadership,  or  when 
engaged  upon  different  work.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
head  of  the  department  and  the  civil  service  commission, 
the  employee  failed  to  measure  up  to  pre-determined  stand- 
ards of  efficiency,  he  would  forfeit  his  protection  against 
removal  from  office.  This  plan  would  relieve  depart- 
mental and  division  heads  of  subordinates  from  whom  they 
cannot  obtain  satisfactory  results  because  of  unsuitability 
to  the  service  required  or  incompatibility  of  temperament. 
At  the  same  time  it  would  permit  the  employee  to  "find 
himself"  and  enable  the  city  as  a  whole  to  make  the  mo&t 
profitable  disposition  of  its  working  forces.  It  would  sub- 
stitute for  the  old-time  boss  employment  agency  under  no 
control,  a  municipal  employment  or  service  department 
under  city  control.  It  would  establish  a  "flexible'!  service 
enabling  the  shifting  about  of  the  working  force  from 
department  to  department  to  meet  varying  service  re- 
quirements, and  break  down  the  costly  isolation  of  depart- 
mental working  forces  that  permits  periods  of  idleness 
for  one  set  of  employees  while  others  are  overworked  or 
supplemented  by  temporary  staffs. 

This,  in  a  sense,  would  be  no  innovation,  for  the  spoils 
system  was  based  upon  an  implied  understanding  be- 
tween the  community  and  the  political  machine  to  "find" 
certain  service  for  the  city.  At  all  events  this  was  the  way 
it  worked  out,  although  the  city  was  not  a  free  party  to  the 
contract  and  had  no  means  of  enforcing  its  rights.  The 
spoilsman  undertook  to  conduct  his  department  within  the 
teeth  of  the  law  with  such  funds  as  he  could  obtain,  using 
his  own  judgment  or  the  judgment  of  his  political  and 
official  superiors  in  selecting  subordinates  and  determining 
their  rates  of  compensation. 
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The  old  practice  was  unsuccessful  for  many  reasons, 
and  especially  because  the  public  was  not  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  efficiency  and  value  of  the  service  which  the 
political  contractor  undertook  to  render.  It  had  no  basis 
for  judging  whether  expenditures  were  excessive  or  other- 
wise, because  records  of  expenditures  were  uniformly  un- 
informing.  It  had  no  method  of  knowing  whether  work 
performed  was  above  or  below  the  average  standard,  be- 
cause no  standards  had  been  established,  and  the  amount 
of  work  possible  for  a  given  expenditure  never  learned. 
It  judged  service  only  by  general  impressions,  and  conse- 
quently vibrated  from  rage  to  complaisance.  This  condi- 
tion reflected  itself  in  the  departments.  Subordinates  were 
given  no  definite  assignments  or  were  permitted  to  work 
in  overlapping  fields  of  activity.  Responsibility  was  not 
definitely  placed,  individuals  were  not  carefully  super- 
vised, efficiency  records  were  not  maintained,  nor  results  of 
services  currently  examined.  The  whole  arrangement  was 
one  of  confusion  in  which  the  employee  or  his  superior, 
political  or  official,  was  assumed  to  be  the  beneficiary. 
Compensation  had  no  relation  to  work  performed,  but  de- 
pended upon  political  service,  personal  loyalty,  every  con- 
sideration, in  short,  except  capacity  to  produce  results. 

The  quasi-contractual  relation  between  the  civil  service 
commission  and  the  administrative  departments  toward 
which  Chicago  seems  to  be  tending  will  operate  with  very 
different  motives,  and  under  conditions  wholly  different 
from  the  spoils  system. 

A  City  Service  Board. — In  industrial  establishments 
it  used  to  be  the  practice  to  permit  foremen  to  employ 
laborers   and   operators  and   to  discharge   them   at   will. 
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Foremen  were  held  responsible  for  results  and  costs,  but 
even  with  these  checks  it  was  found  unprofitable  to  leave 
to  them  the  selection  of  personnel.  Well-organized  es- 
tablishments now  maintain  labor  departments  or  em- 
ployment offices.  Foremen  requisition  these  offices  for  re- 
quired service,  and  may  not  discharge  without  adequate 
reasons,  which  are  generally  reviewed.  Employees  are 
not  turned  out  of  the  plant  on  discharge  by  the  fore- 
men, but  return  to  the  labor  office,  whence  they  may  be 
sent  to  another  department  if  help  is  needed,  or  they  may 
be  placed  on  the  waiting  list  for  future  reemployment. 
Of  course,  where  unfitness  is  shown,  the  employee  is 
dropped. 

This  practice  not  only  promotes  efficiency  by  prevent- 
ing arbitrary  action  and  favoritism  on  the  part  of  fore- 
men, but  develops  an  institutional  contact  with  the  labor 
forces  and  cultivates  better  feeling  among  them. 

In  cities  where  civil  service  eligible  lists  are  estab- 
lished, this  principle  has  been  worked  out  so  far  as  reduc- 
tion in  force  caused  by  reduction  in  work  requirements 
is  concerned.  Employees  so  "laid  off"  are  returned  to  the 
eligible  lists,  and  must  be  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy 
occurring  in  their  respective  classes  in  any  city  department. 
Uncongenial  employments  are  also  escaped  by  transfer  on 
the  application  of  the  employee  from  one  department  to 
another. 

Under  the  plan  proposed,  however,  transfers  would  be 
made  on  the  initiative  of  the  service  bureau  or  department 
head.  Observations  of  efficiency  would  be  conducted  by 
th(^  service  board  as  well  as  by  the  department  head.  Em- 
ployees would  be  required  to  maintain  standard  rates  of 
efficiency   or,   if  transference  seemed  inadvisable,   would 
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be  removed  from  the  service  on  the  initiative  of  the  service 
board  or  at  the  request  of  the  department  head  with  the 
board's  approval.  No  department  head  would  be  required 
to  retain  an  unsuitable  employee  if  unfitness,  irrespective 
of  intentions  or  ability  to  pass  examinations,  could  be 
shown. 

In  Des  Moines  and  other  Iowa  commission  cities  the 
board  of  commissioners  is  given  power  to  transfer,  assign 
and  reassign  city  employees.  The  provision  of  a  record 
basis  for  careful  study  of  employees'  eflSciency  would  en- 
able the  board  of  commissioners  to  perform  the  function  of 
a  civil  service  board  as  here  suggested. 

The  service  board  or  civil  service  commission  would 
scrutinize  efficiency  records,  prescribe  the  manner  of  their 
keeping,  and  take  action  on  the  facts  shown  by  them. 

Efficiency  Records. — ^Efficiency  records  must  be  spe- 
cially devised  for  each  class  of  employment,  and  must  be 
based  upon  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  positions 
to  which  they  relate.  New  York  City's  civil  service  com- 
mission now  requires  efficiency  records  for  members  of  the 
competitive  class,  but  they  are  as  yet  too  elementary  and 
too  injudiciously  kept  to  serve  as  useful  guides  in  estimat- 
ing the  suitability  of  employees.  They  provide  for  a 
quarterly  "estimate"  by  an  efficiency  board  consisting  of 
a  group  of  departmental  representatives,  a  separate  board 
being  organized  for  each  department.  The  following  par- 
ticulars, are  shown  in  respect  of  each  employee : 

Quality  of  work  performed 
Quantity  of  work  performed 
General  conduct 
Punctuality  and  attendance 
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Executive  ability  and  capacity  for  initiative  where 
work  is  of  a  character  that  will  permit  definite  es- 
timation 

Under  each  item  ratings  are  given  in  accordance 
with  the  judgment  of  the  division  head.  These  are  sub- 
ject to  revision  by  the  civil  service  commission. 

The  Relation  of  Personnel  to  the  Administrator. — 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given,  at  least  by  "reformers," 
to  the  personal  equation  in  public  employment.  Public 
officials  too  often  begrudge  recognition  and  credit  to  their 
subordinates.  They  expect  too  much  personal  fealty  and, 
in  so  far  as  they  judge  merit  by  show  of  fealty,  they  place 
a  premium  on  sycophancy  and  discourage  efficiency.  Sub- 
ordinates should  be  given  a  greater  part  in  management. 
Efficient  reorganization  of  industrial  establishments  has 
shown  the  importance  of  bringing  foremen  into  consulta- 
tion with  managers  on  questions  of  policy  and  work  prob- 
lems. Military  conduct  of  departments  places  too  great 
responsibility  upon  the  official  for  planning  ways  and, 
next,  for  seeing  that  orders  are  enforced.  It  ignores  the 
fact  that  the  business  of  a  city  is  actually  conducted  by 
subordinates,  and  is  badly  or  well  done  as  they  are  alert 
or  indifferent. 

The  public  and,  in  its  behalf,  heads  of  departments, 
will  find  limitless  opportunities  for  administrative  ad- 
vancement in  the  cultivation  of  initiative  and  cooperative 
effort  among  subordinate  employees.  Good  departmental 
administration  will  aim  to  stimulate  interest  in  tasks  and 
assignments  by  making  clear  their  relation  to  other  details 
of  city  or  departmental  business,  and  by  educating  em- 
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ployees  to  look  to  service  as  the  best  basis  for  securing 
promotion.  Where  preferment  depends  upon  personal 
contact  or  ability  to  curry  favor  with  a  superior  officer, 
self-respecting  employees  are  kept  in  the  background  and 
efforts  for  efficiency  discouraged.  Employees  who  are 
placed  in  permanent  positions  where  they  perform  routine 
work  of  unvarying  character  year  in  and  year  out,  with 
no  incentive  to  promotion,  are  not  the  most  valuable  class 
of  public  servants.  All  employees  should  be  required  to 
strive  for  promotion  through  acquiring  greater  efficiency. 
Promotion  should  be  based  upon  service  rendered.  Char- 
acter of  work  performed  and  habits  of  work  should  be  con- 
sidered, including  initiative,  willingness  to  assume  respon- 
sibility, overtime  service,  constructive  suggestions  for  bet- 
tering methods  of  work,  as  well  as  accuracy,  speed,  punc- 
tuality and  regularity  of  attendance. 

Recognition  of  bravery  by  conferring  medals  upon 
policemen  and  firemen  encourages  those  employees  to  acts 
of  heroism.  But  policemen  and  firemen  have  fewer  op- 
portunities for  heroic  display  than  they  have  for  efficient 
performance  of  routine  work.  Where  recognition  by  way 
of  promotion  or  special  notice  of  one  kind  or  another  is 
given  to  employees  because  of  efficiency  in  work,  as  is  now 
done  in  New  York  City  to  street  cleaners,  the  desire  to 
establish  a  record  for  efficient  workmanship  becomes  just 
as  strong  as  the  willingness  among  firemen  and  policemen 
to  take  advantage  of  heroic  opportunities  which  bring 
favorable  reputations. 

What  is  possible  in  this  direction  has  recently  been 

shown  in  an  experiment  conducted  by  Benjamin  F.  Wel- 

ton  with  sewer  basin  cleaners  under  the  jurisdiction  of 

Borough  President  George  McAneny  in  New  York  City. 
24 
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Sewer  work  is  probably  as  unattractive  as  any  service 
city  employees  are  called  upon  to  do.  Those  formerly  as- 
signed to  it  were  men  who  were  unable  to  exercise  suf- 
ficient influence  to  obtain  better  berths.  Their  work 
was  unsupervised,  done  half-heartedly,  and  no  in- 
centives were  provided  for  eflSciency.  By  educating 
these  sewer  cleaners  to  an  understanding  of  the  social 
significance  of  their  work,  by  observing  and  record- 
ing every  man's  work  day  by  day,  by  discountenancing 
loafing  and  making  it  clear  that  no  member  of  a  gang 
would  be  permitted  to  shirk  at  the  expense  of  his  fellows, 
and  by  providing  intelligent  direction  based  on  experi- 
mental studies  of  work  methods,  a  spirit  of  workmanship 
has  been  instilled  into  this  humble  class  of  public  servants 
and  active  competition  aroused  in  establishing  records  of 
efficiency. 

Officials  seem  to  assume  that  the  permanent  body  of 
civil  service  employees  will  be  hostile  to  the  purposes  of 
their  administration,  and  will  have  to  be  driven  and  not 
led.  Insufficient  effort  has  been  made  to  make  the  self- 
interest  of  these  employees  coincident  with  the  interest  of 
the  city  they  serve.  Various  employees'  organizations  now 
exist  among  the  working  forces  of  cities,  but  usually  only 
for  purposes  of  self-advancement.  City  government  is  not 
accustomed  to  deal  with  its  employees  on  a  well-conceived 
basis  of  mutual  cooperation.  Officials  ignore  them,  truckle 
to  them,  discriminate  against  them  or  heap  benefactions 
upon  them  at  the  taxpayers'  expense. 

The  gigantic  task  of  reorganizing  New  York  City's 
business  methods,  now  in  progress  for  four  years,  could 
never  have  been  successfully  undertaken  without  the  co- 
operation of  members  of  the  city's  working  staff,   upon 
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whom,  as  a  committee,  responsibility  for  the  work  was 
placed.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  had  been 
in  the  employ  of  the  city  for  years,  and  had  been 
working  in  their  several  bureaus  or  departments  under 
orders  or  under  direction.  For  the  first  time  they  were 
placed  in  a  position  to  take  initiative  and  to  work  co- 
operatively to  accomplish  a  task  affecting  the  efficiency  of 
every  department  of  the  city  government.  The  results  of 
their  work  have  been  a  benefit  to  every  city  in  the 
nation. 

Solidarity  among  employees  will  exist  despite  the  atti- 
tude of  officials,  if  only  for  motives  of  self-interest.  With 
leadership  by  officials  this  solidarity  can  be  turned  into 
channels  of  great  usefulness.  The  women  teachers  of  the 
city  of  New  York  for  six  years  maintained  an  organization 
to  secure  increased  salaries  for  the  teaching  force.  During 
this  time  thousands  of  teachers  gave  thousands  of  hours 
and  contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization.  Opposition  to  the  teachers' 
campaign  on  the  part  of  officials  proved  futile,  because  the 
organization  survived  generations  of  officials.  The  com- 
mon interest  that  leads  police  and  fire  employees  or  teach- 
ers in  the  schools  to  work  together  for  salary  increases  is 
a  force  of  great  potentiality  for  good  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  government.  One-tenth  the  energy  put  forth 
by  New  York's  women  teachers  to  advance  their  salaries 
expended  in  pointing  out  needs  and  devising  constructive 
plans  in  school  administration  would  bring  to  bear  the 
thought  of  16,000  minds  upon  school  problems  now  dealt 
with  by  a  handful  of  men  in  executive  positions.  The 
stimulus  of  participation  in  erecting  efficient  methods  of 
work  and  administration  will  prove  an  incentive  to  co- 
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operative  effort,  even  if  not  quite  so  appealing  as  the  ex- 
pectation of  personal  advantage  through  salary  increase. 

Compensation, — Obtaining  salary  increases  now  takes 
up  the  major  part  of  the  organized  thinking  of  civil  em- 
ployees, because  cities  have  not  established  equitable  prin- 
ciples of  compensation.  Public  employees  are  often  over- 
paid and  less  often  underpaid.  But  overpayment  and 
underpayment  will  not  be  satisfactorily  corrected  until 
compensation  is  based  upon  definite  and  standardized  work 
requirements  and  not  upon  chance,  pull,  legislative  action, 
discrimination  or  accident,  as  now. 

Salary  standardization  is  a  new  phrase,  but  one  which 
promises  to  become  familiar  in  city  government.  Stand- 
ardization does  not  exclusively  mean  increasing  salaries  or 
decreasing  salaries.  It  means  adjusting  salaries  to  the 
value  of  work  done  where  value  can  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  compensation,  and  equalizing  salaries  with  reference  to 
compensation  paid  for  similar  work  both  in  public  and  in 
private  employment  It  means,  besides,  grading  salaries 
so  that  compensation  will  increase  with  increased  service- 
ability and  efficiency  of  employees,  determined  by  daily 
records  of  service  and  the  judgment  of  responsible  su- 
periors. 

The  first  scientific  work  in  salary  standardization  has 
been  undertaken  in  Chicago.  The  Chicago  civil  service 
commission  recently,  and  for  the  first  time,  charted  all  em- 
ployees of  the  city,  classifying  them  by  title,  grade  and 
compensation.  In  these  charts  all  employees  of  one 
class  in  different  departments  of  the  city  government 
are  shown  in  parallel  columns,  contrasting  the  salaries 
they  receive.     For  example,  internes  in  the  department 
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of  health  are  shown  to  receive  $240,  while  the  same 
position  is  paid  $300  in  the  department  of  correction. 
Orderlies  in  the  health  department  receive  from  $720  to 
$900,  in  the  police  departmeAt  the  rate  is  $780,  and  so  are 
contrasted  all  the  positions  of  the  medical  service,  engi- 
neering service,  clerical  service  and  other  divisions  of  the 
working  force  of  the  city.  By  comparison,  inequalities 
are  shown  and  questions  raised  as  to  differences  of  work, 
experience  and  qualification  which  warrant  the  discrep- 
ancies in  wages  or  salaries  paid.  With  comparative  tables 
before  them  the  commission  will  proceed  to  study  each  of 
the  factors  involved  in  establishing  compensation  for  every 
city  employee  or  group  of  employees  performing  similar 
work.  Inequalities  in  compensation  which  do  not  reflect 
inequalities  of  work  may  thus  be  corrected. 

The  commission  obtained  from  large  private  under- 
takings information  on  salaries  paid  employees  engaged 
on  work  comparable  with  city  service.  There,  again,  com- 
parative tables  will  suggest  questions  as  to  reasons  for  in- 
equality. New  York  City's  plans  for  salary  standardiza- 
tion among  its  85,000  employees,  upon  which  work  was 
begun  in  1912,  are  succinctly  expressed  in  the  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment  in 
undertaking  this  gigantic  task.      This  resolution  reads : 

Resolved^  That  the  Mayor  and  Comptroller  as  a  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  ascertain  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  information  concerning  the 
salaries  paid  in  the  various  positions  in  the  government  of 
The  City  of  New  York  and  the  Counties  included  therein, 
the  various  grades  of  said  positions,  all  cases  where  dif- 
ferent salaries  are  paid  to  employees  in  the  several  de- 
j)artments,  bureaus  or  offices  holding  Jong  the  same  title 
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and  performing  the  same  grade  of  work ;  and  further  in- 
quiring into  and  determining,  if  possible,  the  relative 
responsibilities  attached  to  similar  positions  in  the  respec- 
tive departments,  boards,  offices  and  bureaus;  and  also 
appraising  the  value  and  quantity  of  work  performed  by 
the  clerical,  engineering  and  inspectorial  forces  in  the 
several  classes  and  grades,  and  by  the  clerical,  engineer- 
ing and  inspectorial  forces  in  similar  grades  in  different 
departments,  boards,  offices  and  bureaus;  and  also  indi- 
cating those  titles  and  rates  which  are  established  by  law, 
and  those  which  have  not  yet  been  established. 

In  framing  salary  schedules  based  upon  work  re- 
quirements, suggestions  and  cooperation  of  members  of 
the  service  should  be  obtained.  Employees  are  not 
passive  with  respect  to  their  salaries,  and  will  seek 
legislation  to  compel  increases  if  not  satisfied  as  to  the 
equitableness  of  established  rates.  A  fair  statement  of 
work  required  of  each  class  or  group  of  employees,  and  an 
appraisal  of  its  general  market  value  or  special  value  to 
the  city,  recognition  of  the  necessary  standards  of  living  of 
city  employees  and  the  cost  of  living  will  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  equitable  schedules.  This  can  be  done  even 
with  the  cooperation  of  employees,  though  they  in- 
volve in  certain  instances  a  reduction  in  the  rate  for 
specific  individuals.  Standardization  of  salaries  will 
enable  an  employee  to  forecast  his  possible  future 
earnings  through  a  graduated  schedule  of  increases 
to  be  achieved  on  promotion.  For  each  class  increases 
should  be  provided  without  involving  promotion  or 
examination  or  change  of  class,  the  step  from  grade  to 
grade  being  taken  automatically  if  inefficiency  does  not  set 
up  a  bar.     Class  to  class  promotion  involving  a  change  of 
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duties  would,  of  course,  depend  upon  promotional  exam- 
ination and  service  record. 

Administrators  and  employees,  by  giving  attention  to 
the  equitable  determination  of  compensation  rates,  equi- 
table both  from  the  standpoint  of  employer  and  employee, 
will  eliminate  a  constant  source  of  annoyance  to  officials 
and  distraction  to  employees.  The  New  York  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  will  answer  inquiries  on  how  to  begin. 

Pension  Systems. — Pensions  for  civil  service  employ- 
ees will  follow  as  a  result  of  permanency  of  service  based 
upon  selection  and  retention  for  merit.  New  York  has 
for  years  contributed  generously  to  pensions  for  its  police- 
men, firemen  and  teachers,  which  are  developed  in  part 
from  contributions  by  the  beneficiaries.  The  police  and 
fire  funds  provide  for  insurance  in  case  of  death  or  disa- 
bility in  the  discretion  of  the  administrators  of  the  fund. 
Employees  of  other  departments  have  maintained  retire- 
ment funds,  but  the  city  has  as  yet  no  general  pension 
system  except  that  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment may,  under  recent  legislation,  retire  an  employee  30 
years  in  service  or  incapacitated  for  "further  performance 
of  'the  duties  of  his  position"  with  an  annual  stipend  of 
not  more  than  half  his  average  salary  for  three  years  pre- 
ceding his  retirement. 

A  pension  plan  for  civil  service  employees  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  recently  been  formulated  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  Economy  and  Efficiency,  pro- 
viding for  compulsory  retirement  at  seventy  years  of  age 
on  half  pay,  which,  however,  may  not  exceed  $600  per 
annum.  The  plan  is  one  of  forced  contributions,  but  con- 
t('ni])lates  that  the  employee  may  withdraw  accumulations 
with  interest  if  he  retire  from  the  service  before  reaching 
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the  age  of  seventy,  or  that  they  shall  be  paid  to  his  heirs 
in  case  of  his  death. 

Pension  systems  will  come  as  the  natural  sequel  to 
permanency  of  service  and  equitableness  of  compensation. 

Training  for  Public  Service. — ^When  city  posts  are  to 
be  filled  civil  service  commissions  place  advertisements  in 
the  newspapers  announcing  that  competitive  examinations 
will  be  held  on  such  or  such  a  date.  Out  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  candidates  are  expected  to  appear  qualified  to 
hold  positions  of  varying  importance  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. They  are  accorded  examinations  more  or  less  de- 
vised to  test  their  skill  or  training  in  the  specific  duties 
of  the  positions  to  be  filled,  and  thereafter  placed  upon 
eligible  lists  for  appointment.  Only  occasionally  do 
civil  service  commissions  or  appointing  officials  make  spe- 
cial effort  to  interest  qualified  persons  in  competitive  ex- 
aminations. Cities  in  the  interest  of  local  talent  not  in- 
frequently prohibit  appointment  of  non-residents. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  recently  called  attention  to 
needed  emphasis  upon  the  opportunities  for  meritorious 
service  and  gratifying  activity  which  public  office  affords. 
She  writes: 

"At  present,  promising  young  people  are  barred  from 
the  service  of  the  state  unless  they  accidentally  become 
interested  in  its  humanitarian  institutions.  The  fact  that 
civil  service  examinations  are  to  be  held  is,  of  course, 
made  public,  but  the  date  is  given  with  an  announcement 
as  drily  official  as  possible.  Could  young  people  be  reached 
through  a  campaign,  with  speeches  and  flying  literature, 
with  transparencies  and  a  brass  band  if  enthusiasm  rose 
so  high,  stating  the  opportunity  to  which  such  an  exam- 
ination was  an  opening,  the  career  of  which  it  was  the 
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mere  starting  point,  one  can  imagine  securing  for  the 
service  of  the  state  the  flower  of  youth.  *  ♦  *  (lift- 
ed youth  at  the  present  moment  is  not  systematically  al- 
lured to  the  service  of  the  state  except  through  the  one 
old  path  of  political  ambition.  *  *  *  'pjjg  g^^^^  ^j]] 
continue  to  be  deprived  of  the  service  of  the  best,  until 
the  humanitarian  values  of  civil  service  are  made  so  clear 
that  he  who  runs  may  read.'' 

Cities  spend  millions  of  dollars  a  year  on  public  educa- 
tion, but  not  a  penny  on  preparing  their  youth  for  public 
service.  Civil  service  commissions  work  on  the  blind  as- 
sumption that  competent  candidates  for  appointment  will 
somehow  or  other  be  automatically  produced  by  every 
community,  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  establish  in  the 
school  systems  special  training  for  public  service.  To  fill 
this  need  a  Training  School  for  Public  Service  has  been 
inaugurated  by  private  subscription  under  the  auspices  of 
the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Kesearch.  A  fund  of 
$200,000  contributed  by  public-spirited  men  and  women 
is  to  be  used  for  a  five  year  demonstration  of  practical 
field  training  in  civic  work.  Students  are  not  expected 
to  pay  tuition,  but  are  expected  to  bring  capacity  for  work, 
sincere  interest,  previous  training  and  experience  which 
enables  them  to  demonstrate  ability  to  produce  results. 
They  are  placed  under  assignment  as  working  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  Bureau,  sent  to  departments  to  learn  facts 
and  to  study  organization,  sent  into  the  field  to  report  upon 
conditions  and  complaints,  taught  how  to  tabulate  facts  and 
report  upon  investigations,  and  brought  into  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  working  problems  of  the  city  government. 
The  school  was  not  established  until  the  officials  of  New 
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York  City  had  given  their  assurance  of  cooperation   in 
providing  opportunities  for  instruction. 

Some  of  the  aims  of  the  school  are :  To  publish  facts 
which  may  be  incorporated  in  text  books  and  lectures  in 
teaching  the  relation  to  the  public  service  of  (a)  political 
science,  government  and  sociology;  (b)  accountancy;  (c) 
engineering;  (d)  law;  (e)  public  hygiene;  (f)  school  ad- 
ministration; (g)  journalism;  (h)  medicine,  etc. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  a  municipal  in- 
stitution, has  followed  the  establishment  of  a  private  train- 
11^  school  for  public  service  with  special  courses  for  city 
employees.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  now  offers  prac- 
tical experience  courses  in  municipal  administration. 
Other  cities,  especially  those  conducting  evening  schools, 
might  easily  provide  special  courses  for  city  employees, 
particularly  those  cities  already  equipped  for  technical  or 
commercial  instruction.  Mere  adaptation  of  existing 
courses  will  not  do,  however.  The  problems  of  government 
must  be  carefully  considered  in  formulating  plans  of  study 
and  the  details  of  government  work  discussed,  analyzed 
and  demonstrated.  Schools  for  similar  purposes  have 
been  conducted  for  years  for  school  teachers  in  the  form 
of  teachers'  institutes. 

Social  service  training  of  city  visiting  nurses,  account- 
ancy instruction  for  city  bookkeepers,  practical  courses  in 
administration  for  subordinate  administrative  officers,  in- 
struction in  municipal  engineering  problems,  where  these 
differ  from  private  engineering  problems,  offer  immediate 
opportunities  for  bettering  public  service. 

Schools  of  this  character  are  appreciated  in  private 
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business,  and  have  been  conducted  for  years  by  various 
manufacturing  establishments.  A  New  York  public  ser- 
vice corporation  provides  a  practical  school  for  its  em- 
ployees and  aims  to  prepare  those  who  complete  the  course 
for  responsible  positions  in  the  service  of  like  com- 
panies. The  course  is  not  compulsory,  but  those  among 
the  employees  who  do  not  think  it  worth  while  to  take  it 
the  company  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to  consider  as 
available  for  important  advancement.  Similar  schools 
are  conducted  by  other  industrial  establishments. 

By  a  coincidence,  Diisseldorf,  Germany,  launched  a 
new  experiment  in  training  for  public  service  as  a  munic- 
ipal undertaking  at  the  same  time  that  the  New  York 
school  was  initiated.  Though  independently  planned  the 
programs  of  the  two  undertakings  are  not  dissimilar, 
except  that  the  German  school  seems  to  contemplate  no 
field  work  instruction,  relying  on  actual  experience  in 
public  employment  to  give  this  necessary  part  of  training. 

It  is  announced  that  the  Diisseldorf  school  proposes  to 
serve  three  groups  of  prospective  students: 

Those  who  expect  to  serve  in  the  legislative  assembly 
Persons  already  engaged  in  state  or  municipal  service 

who  desire  to  supplement  their  knowledge 
Persons  interested  in  questions  of  municipal  admin- 
istration 

The  plan  of  organization  and  method  of  instruction 
were  worked  out  by  Prof.  Fritz  Stier  Somlo,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bonn.  The  school  will  offer  both  theoretical 
and  practical  courses.  Courses  in  social  economics  and 
administrative  law  will  be  given  to  employees  who  are 
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technically  equipped  along  legal  or  medical  lines.  Prac- 
tical courses  will  be  given  to  men  who  have  had  the  theo- 
retical training  aiTorded  by  the  universities.  Other 
proposed  subjects  of  instruction  are:  public  finance;  com- 
mercial and  real  estate  policies  of  municipalities;  public 
education  and  the  care  of  the  poor. 

Contemporary  problems. will  be  discussed  by  experts 
and  special  effort  made  to  keep  practical  administrative 
workers  abreast  of  changes  in  administrative  law.  The 
courses  will  cover  two  semesters.  Unless  special  rulings 
are  made  by  the  directors,  only  graduates  of  high  schools  or 
universities  and  state  and  municipal  employees  will  be 
admitted  to  the  courses. 

Diisseldorf,  Magdeburg  and  other  German  cities  also 
provide  continuation  or  professional  schools  for  persons 
wishing  to  enter  the  service  of  the  city,  the  state  or  large 
private  corporations.  The  one  year  course  of  the  Diissel- 
dorf continuation  school,  to  which  secondary  school  gradu- 
ates, employees  in  the  civil  service  or  persons  passing  an 
entrance  examination  are  eligible,  includes: 

The  constitution  and  administration  of  the  German 
Empire  and  the  Prussian  State 

The  organization  of  the  several  governmental  depart- 
ments 

Law  and  political  economy 

Budget,  finance  and  accounting 

The  registration  system 

Mathematics,  bookkeeping  and  correspondence 

Stenography 

French  and  English 

Cities  employing  from  100  to  100,000  men  and  women 
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ignore  the  fact  that  in  the  lower  ranks  are  untrained  men 
who,  properly  equipped,  could  usefully  fill  positions  of 
leadership  and  administrative  importance.  The  city  of 
New  York  employs  hundreds  of  boys  at  salaries  of  $300  to 
$600  a  year,  among  whom  is  excellent  material  for  train- 
ing. Scores  of  typewriting  copyists  and  telephone  girls 
are  available  for  instruction  in  stenography  and  office 
work.  Among  the  untrained  clerical  staffs  of  cities  are 
many  who,  by  training,  might  become  expert  accountants, 
and  so  on  throughout  the  range  of  city  employment.  All 
the  undeveloped  potentialities  in  its  working  forces  the 
city  as  a  city  ignores.  Ability  is  not  sought  out,  trained 
and  encouraged,  but  remains  stagnant  if  it  does  not  push 
upward  through  devious  ways  and  without  careful  train- 
ing to  higher  positions.  There  are  men  already  in  city 
employment  and  daily  entering  it  through  civil  service 
channels  the  country  over  who,  with  proper  training, 
could  be  developed  to  administer  cities  efficiently  with- 
out the  help  of  temporary  recruits  drawn  from  private 
business  or  the  ranks  of  professional  politicians. 


SUGGESTED  CIVIL  SEEVICE  STEPS  FOE  COMMISSION 

GOVERNMENT 

Supplementing  commission  charters  with  requirements 
for  competitive  selection  of  employees  where  these 
requirements  are  not  now  provided 

Placing  all  appointive  employees,  except  those  specifi- 
cally exempted  by  joint  action  of  the  civil  service 
commission  and  the  board  of  commissioners,  in 
the  competitive  class 

Exempting  from  competitive  tests  only  employees  ren- 
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dering  service  of  a  confidential  character  and  per- 
sonal aides  such  as  secretaries 

4  Removing  all  present  restrictions  upon  the  terms  of 

appointment  of  subordinates 

5  Establishing  a  probationary  period  of  sufficient  length 

to  permit  of  full  trial  of  personal  qualifications 
not  measurable  by  examination 

6  Constituting  the  civil  service  commission  or  the  board 

of  commissioners  a  personal  service  department 
having  general  responsibility  for  the  efficiency  of 
all  employees 

7  Establishing  time  reports  and  efficiency  records  for  all 

city  employees 

8  Devising  a  promotional  system  that  will  give  oppor- 

tunity for  the  recognition  of  meritorious  service 
and  increasing  ability  through  salary  increases  and 
widened  responsibilities 

9  Eliminating  the  unfit  and  incompetent  as  well  as  pro- 

tecting the  fit  and  the  competent 

10  Taking  leadership  in  establishing  educational  courses 

for  prospective  and  ambitious  city  employees 

11  Inviting  high  schools   and  colleges  to  assign  men   to 

city  departments  for  practical  experience  in  city 
work 

12  Organizing  an  advisory  council  of  city  employees  for 

conference  on  administrative  questions  affecting 
all 

13  Establishing  a  pension  or  retirement  plan  for  all  city 

employees,  based  on  length  of  service,  and  made 
up  from  deductions  from  employees'  salaries  and 
proportionate  payments  of  general  city  funds 


CHAPTEE  Xin 

MAKING  GOVERNMENT  EFFICIENT  THROUGH  CHAR- 
TER CHANGES 

Commission  government  demonstrates  what  cities  have 
seemed  unwilling  to  recognize,  that  there  is  no  royal  road 
to  efficient  government.  A  common  weakness  of  municipal 
reform  in  America  has  been  that  it  expected  better  govern- 
ment because  of  charter  changes  in  organization  and  dis- 
tribution of  governmental  functions.  Disappointment  has 
followed  charter  revision  because  city  charters  have  neither 
formulated  comprehensive  community  programs  nor  pre- 
scribed methods  for  rendering  public  service  with  effi- 
ciency. By  nothing  more  than  by  their  charters  do  Ameri- 
can cities  reveal  the  unscientific  manner  of  their  govern- 
ment, and  this  is  as  true  of  the  new  plan  as  of  the  old. 

With  a  hundred  years  of  experimentation  in  charter- 
making  one  marvels  that  semewhere  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  there  has  not  been  produced  a  charter  which 
adequately  provides  for  the  government  of  a  city.  The 
quest  for  a  model  charter  has  been  persistent,  indefati- 
gable, but  as  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  unrewarded. 
Since  the  time  that  city  government  began  to  develop  into 
the  proportions  of  a  problem,  reformers  have  divided  their 
efforts  between  attempts  to  drive  the  rascals  out  and  at- 
tempts to  frame  a  charter  that  would  bring  about  good 

government. 
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Scientific  charter-making  has  been  deferred  partly  be- 
cause of  a  conflict  of  political  theories  governing  charter 
construction.  In  past  discussion  of  city  charters  "home 
rule,"  "checks"  and  uniform  charters  have  received  more 
attention  than  efficient  charters. 

The  Function  of  a  Charter. — A  necessary  preliminary 
to  considering  the  elements  of  efficient  charter-making  is 
agreement  over  the  nature  and  functions  of  a  charter.  If 
a  charter  were  merely  a  certificate  of  incorporation  and 
a  grant  of  power  to  a  municipality  by  a  sovereign  state, 
as  technically  it  is,  then  charter-making  would  be  quite  as 
simple  as  the  preparation  of  a  certificate  of  incorporation 
for  a  private  undertaking. 

Practice,  however,  resulting  from  the  complete  de- 
pendence of  cities  upon  the  state  for  authority  to  carry  on 
any  corporate  activity,  has  led  the  state  to  prescribe  with 
varying  degrees  of  minuteness  how  powers  granted  shall 
be  exercised.  So,  in  fact,  charter-making  involves  a  great 
deal  more  than  a  grant  of  power  and  affects  very  intimately 
the  kind  of  government  a  municipality  is  able  to  provide 
for  itself. 

Charter-making  Methods. — In  the  few  states  that  have 
recognized  the  principle  of  home  rule  to  the  extent  of  per- 
mitting cities  to  frame  their  own  charters  in  conformance 
with  only  general  requirements,  responsibility  for  charter- 
making  is  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee or  advisory  commission  to  the  shoulders  of  a  board 
of  freeholders  or  other  group  of  citizens,  but  the  steps 
necessary  to  prepare  the  instrument  are  not  altered.  Ir- 
respective of  the  location  of  responsibility,  if  a  charter 
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is  to  be  prepared  especially  suited  to  a  particular  city's 
needs,  those  needs  will  have  to  be  ascertained.  If  it  is 
to  correct  defects  in  administration  those  defects  will  have 
to  be  carefully  studied. 

At  all  events,  this  would  appear  to  be  a  logical  course 
for  charter-makers  to  pursue.  Unfortunately  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  cities,  charter-makers  rarely  go  through  these 
preliminary  processes.  It  is  much  easier  to  borrow  ideas 
from  other  charters,  pleasanter  to  fabricate  some  new  com- 
bination of  functions  and  duties,  to  devise  some  ingenious 
device  for  preventing  rascality,  and  to  assume  that  nothing 
can  be  learned  regarding  charter  requisites  by  inquiry 
which  is  not  already  perfectly  well  known  from  citizen  ob- 
servation or  official  experience. 

Of  course,  no  city  need  make  special  inquiry  to  learn 
whether  it  requires  a  paving  or  a  sewer  department.  In- 
vestigation may  be  necessary,  however,  to  establish  the 
conviction  that  health  work  should  be  given  sufficient  em- 
phasis to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a  separate  health 
department.  Investigation  may  be  necessary  to  settle 
questions  relating  to  school  organization  to  determine,  for 
example,  whether  a  volunteer  board  is  quite  as  efficient  as 
tradition  makes  it  out,  or  whether  schools  do  not  need  a 
responsible  business  manager  as  well  as  a  responsible  edu- 
cational supervisor.  No  department  of  the  city  govern- 
ment whose  scope  or  method  is  at  all  touched  upon  in  a 
charter  can  be  safely  dealt  with  unless  charter  framers  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  defects  and  virtues  of  ex- 
isting organization  and  methods,  and  with  methods  em- 
ployed in  other  cities  to  carry  on  similar  work.  It  is  be- 
cause charter-making  has  rarely  or  never  dealt  with  the 

essential  details  of  organization  and  procedure  that  char- 
25 
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ter  changes  usually  leave  cities  little  better  off  than  they 
were  before. 

Exaggerated  Charter  Responsibility. — ^No  aspect  of  the 
American  municipal  problem  has  been  more  exaggerated 
than  charter  obstacles  to  efficiency.  It  is  unquestionably 
true  that  there  is  a  very  intimate  relation  between  good 
charters  and  good  government  and,  conversely,  between  bad 
charters  and  bad  government,  but  it  does  not  always  fol- 
low that  because  a  charter  is  defective  officials  are  obliged 
to  administer  badly. 

New  York  City  has  been  thoroughly  convinced  for  five 
years  that  its  charter  is  perhaps  the  most  unscientific  in- 
strument of  government  ever  inflicted  upon  a  helpless 
municipality  by  a  politically  hostile  legislature.  It  has 
spent  thousands  of  dollars  and  profligate  amounts  of  valu- 
able time  of  its  public  officials  and  public-spirited  citizens 
attempting  to  obtain  a  new  charter  or  resisting  new  charter 
proposals.  For  years  newspapers  have  repeatedly  asserted 
that  its  present  charter  compels  misgovernment,  and  many 
citizens  believe  it.  Yet,  during  the  very  time  that  this 
charter  agitation  has  been  under  way,  New  York  has  made 
the  most  notable  administrative  progress  in  its  history,  be- 
cause officials  undertook  progressive  steps  which  were 
neither  required  nor  prohibited  by  the  charter. 

A  proposed  new  charter  for  Chicago  failed  of  adoption 
in  1905.  Since  that  time,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Merriam  commission,  and  later  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, Chicago,  under  its  old  defective  charter,  has  es- 
tablished standards  of  municipal  efficiency  unthought  of 
by  the  framers  of  the  proposed  new  charter. 

Similarly,  in  St.  Louis,  defeat  of  a  proposed  new  home 
rule  charter  in  1910  was  followed  in  1911  and  1912  by 
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constructive  reorganization  of  the  city's  business  methods 
under  the  leadership  of  Comptroller  Taussig  using  old 
powers  and  without  charter  change.  These  illustrations 
point  no  moral  except  that  they  show  the  futility  of  cities 
waiting  upon  charter  revision  for  a  beginning,  at  least,  of 
administrative  betterment. 

Though  sometimes  charters  require  methods  which 
compel  inefficient  administration,  most  charter  provisions 
are  as  impartially  tolerant  of  good  as  bad  business  meth- 
ods. After  all,  it  is  this  permissive  condition  of  which 
commission  cities  avail  themselves.  In  so  far  as  they  are 
equipped  to  do  so,  boards  of  commissioners  are  free  to 
govern  efficiently,  although  they  are  not  compelled  or  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  scientific  charter  directions. 

Charter  Requisites. — In  addition  to  a  workable  plan 
of  organization,  whether  mayor  and  council,  board  of  com- 
missioners or  council  and  general  manager,  what  cities  need 
is  something  which  commission  charters  and  practically 
every  other  charter  that  has  been  framed  in  America  fail 
to  supply.  They  need  the  incentive  to  good  administra- 
tion, and  the  danger  signals  of  bad  administration  which 
come  from  orderly  methods  of  doing  business,  from  scien- 
tific accounting,  from  scientific  budget-making,  from  scien- 
tific purchasing  methods,  from  cost-keeping,  from  service 
and  efficiency  records,  from  precise  and  scientific  specifi- 
cations for  supplies,  from  employees  selected  for  efficien- 
cy, and  from  all  the  other  details  of  efficient  administra- 
tion which  most  charters  never  mention  at  all. 

Thus,  instead  of  providing  merely  that  "accounts  shall 
be  kept,"  a  charter  should  require  the  keeping  of  accounts 
of  a  character  to  give  adequate  information  for  official  and 
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citizen  guidance.  Accounting  sections  should  provide 
inter  alia  for  a  property  record,  revenue  and  expense  ac- 
counting, fund  accounting,  a  balance  sheet  (potentially 
more  effective  in  controlling  public  officials  than  the  recall) 
and  cost  records.  This  means  that  charter-makers  must 
understand  scientific  municipal  accounting  and  not  trust 
to  general  business  instinct  in  drafting  the  accounting 
section.  Equally  important  to  good  administration  are 
provisions  for  official  investigation  of  department  business, 
for  publicity  of  records  to  citizens,  and  for  publication  of 
reports  of  a  specific  and  informing  character,  while  the 
information  is  still  hot. 

No  charter  should  now  be  framed,  as  most  charters  still 
are,  which  makes  it  possible  for  city  officials  to  appropriate 
public  funds  except  in  the  form  of  a  general  city  budget, 
subjected  to  proper  official  and  public  scrutiny,  and  framed 
to  show  specifically  the  purposes  for  which  expenditure 
authorizations  are  made.  No  city  charter  should  be 
framed  to  permit  officials  to  incur  indebtedness  for  per- 
manent improvements  except  on  a  comprehensive  public 
improvement  budget,^ and  with  the  requirement  that  they 
shall  either  establish  sinking  funds  to  amortize  bonds  so 
issued  or  pay  for  them  on  the  installment  basis.  No 
charter  should  be  framed  which  will  permit  five  or  six  city 
departments  to  purchase  supplies  independently  or  to  pur- 
chase supplies  without  competition  or  without  adequate 
specifications.  No  charter  should  be  framed  which  will 
connive  at  fraud  in  weights  and  measures,  impure  milk 
and  bad  housing  conditions. 

The  Administrative  Code. — It  is  easy,  of  course,  to 
put  too  much  into  a  charter.  The  best  plan  is  to  make  the 
charter  itself  a  simple  document  consisting  of  a  scheme 
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of  organization,  a  grant  of  powers  and  a  limited  number 
of  administrative  requirements.  Linked  with  the  charter 
and  prepared  simultaneously  with  it  should  be  an  adminis- 
trative code  incorporating  the  details  of  administrative 
procedure.  An  administrative  code  should  prescribe  how 
a  central  purchasing  agent  shall  purchase  supplies,  how 
the  commissioner  of  accounts  or  the  comptroller  shall 
keep  his  accounts,  fix  the  dates  for  the  submission 
of  departmental  estimates  and  the  procedure  in  budget- 
making,  and  settle  all  the  other  odds  and  ends  of  business 
procedure  which  usually  are  left  to  settle  themselves  op  to 
go  unconsidered  until  emergencies  arise. 

Though  a  charter  should  not  be  overloaded  with  detail, 
it  should  be  framed  with  a  definite  idea  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  service  which  the  city  government  is 
expected  to  perform.  Its  provisions  should  proceed  from 
a  clear  understanding  of  how  it  will  go  about  performing 
this  service,  how  it  will  organize  and  what  methods  it 
will  employ,  and  should  prepare  the  way  for  records  and 
administrative  devices  which  will  facilitate  intelligent 
government  to  the  prevention  of  blundering  government. 

Without  these  devices  popular  rule  is  futile.  The  re- 
call cannot  be  used  effectively  unless  the  public  is  in  a 
position  to  know  the  facts  about  the  efficiency  or  ineffi- 
ciency of  its  government.  A  public  officer  who  is  wasteful 
is  often  a  greater  public  menace  than  one  who  is  judged 
guilty  of  a  single  act  of  corruption.  Nine  times  out  of 
ten  wastefulness  cannot  be  proved  by  an  injured  public  or 
prevented  by  a  well-intentioned  official  unless  systematic 
methods  are  employed  to  show  what  service  is  rendered  at 
what  expense. 

Model  charters  have  not  "worked"  when  put  into  op- 
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eration  because  their  framers  did  not  picture  to  themselves 
the  steps  which  officials  would  be  obliged  to  take  in  order 
to  obtain  efficient  results  and  give  a  business-like  adminis- 
tration. When  government  planners  do  not  provide  for  a 
business-like  procedure  officials  will  either  fail  to  establish 
it  or  sooner  or  later  relapse  into  slovenly  ways. 

Most  success  in  government  is  due  not  to  this  or  that 
form  of  organization,  but  to  the  way  in  which  the  man 
charged  with  getting  results  goes  about  getting  them.  The 
problem  of  attaining  continuous  efficiency  in  government 
resolves  itself  very  largely  into  the  problem  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  practice  of  greatest  efficiency  which  administrators 
have  devised  for  the  performance  of  any  specific  function. 

For  every  branch  of  public  business  there  is  not  only  a 
good  and  a  bad  method,  but  a  best  method  for  carrying 
it  on.  A  very  large  part  of  the  routine  business  of  Des 
Moines  is  exactly  of  the  character  of  the  routine  processes 
of  Houston  or  Dallas.  In  these  matters,  therefore,  the 
best  method  for  Des  Moines  is  the  best  method  for  Hous- 
ton and  Dallas.  Once  the  scope  of  activity  and  special 
local  requirements  are  determined  upon,  providing  for 
efficient  government  resolves  itself  into  planning  how  the 
routine  business  of  the  city  shall  be  conducted.  This  pro- 
cedure must  be  formulated,  whether  actually  expressed  in 
the  charter  or  in  the  code  of  ordinances  or  left  unrecorded 
in  the  minds  and  habits  of  city  employees. 

There  are  excellent  reasons  for  separating  the  organic 
provisions  of  a  charter  from  those  which  prescribe  admin- 
istrative procedure.  Administration,  especially  public  ad- 
ministration, is  still  so  undeveloped  that  the  rules  govern- 
ing it  will  be  subject  to  continual  change  as  cities  come  to 
study   and  improve  administrative  technique.      To    meet 
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local  preferences  in  matters  of  organization  state  laws 
will  increasingly  provide  for  alternative  charter  plans  as 
is  now  done  in  states  having  uniform  commission  laws. 
But  the  fundamental  processes  of  government  such  as  pur- 
chasing, account-keeping,  store  keeping,  preparation  of 
reports,  inspection  and  budget-making  may  be  made  stand- 
ard for  all  cities  of  a  state  under  any  plan  of  charter. 

In  home  rule  states  it  may  be  desirable  to  leave  the 
adoption  of  a  standard  administrative  code  to  local  choice, 
although  there  is  less  likelihood  of  objection  being  found 
to  a  general  requirement  of  method  than  is  found  to  a 
general  requirement  of  organization  and  clpse  limitation 
of  powers.  Where  cities  are  not  given  local  autonomy  in 
matters  of  government,  conformance  with  a  standard  ad- 
ministrative code,  provided  such  codes  are  scientifically 
prepared  and  intelligently  revised,  whenever  experience 
shows  such  revision  to  be  necessary,  will  facilitate  rathei 
than  embarrass  efficient  administration. 

The  New  Jersey  Proposal. — A  proposal  is  now  under 
consideration  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  which,  if  suc- 
cessfully worked  out,  will  prove  of  immeasurable  value  to 
all  American  cities.  That  state,  under  the  leadership  of 
Governor  Woodrow  Wilson,  has  recently  given  exceptional 
attention  to  city  government.  Due  very  largely  to  Gov- 
ernor Wilson's  advocacy,  the  legislature  enacted  an  op- 
tional uniform  commission  government  law  under  which 
the  state  capital  and  several  other  important  New  Jersey 
cities  have  recently  reorganized.  Moreover,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  every  important  city  in  the  state  has  had  char- 
ter revision  in  some  form  or  other  under  discussion  since 
1910. 
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So  active  was  the  general  interest  in  the  state  in 
charter-making  that  in  January,  1912,  a  charter  confer- 
ence of  New  Jersey  mayors  was  called  by  the  mayor  of 
Hoboken  and  presided  over  by  the  governor.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  conference,  in  which  a  score  of  mayors  par- 
ticipated, the  governor  was  requested  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee to  frame  a  standard  administrative  code  for  New  Jer- 
sey cities  which  every  city  might  adopt  irrespective  of  its 
charter  plan.  The  preparation  of  the  code  is  now  in 
progress,  a  tentative  draft  having  been  outlined  at  the 
governor's  request  by  the  Robert  L.  Stevens  Fund  for 
Municipal  Research  in  Hoboken. 

The  plan  of  the  code  contemplates  substituting  for  a 
score  or  a  hundred  special  and  differing  statutory  enact- 
ments, framed  at  different  stages  of  experience  in  public 
administration,  a  common  procedure  in  every  detail  of 
public  business  where  there  is  no  reason  for  local  variation 
or  special  provision. 

As  now  forecast,  these  provisions  will  relate  to : 

Publicity  of  records,  including  procedure  for  their  in- 
spection by  the  public 

Assessment  and  collection  of  taxes 

Public  improvements,  including  (1)  preparation  of  a  pro- 
gram of  improvements,  the  execution  of  improvement 
contracts  and  the  assessment  of  their  cost;  (2)  con- 
tracts for  work,  comprising  preparation  of  plans,  esti- 
mates and  specifications,  advertisement  of  bids  and 
public  letting 

Purchase  of  supplies  through  contract  and  open  market 
orders,  including  determination  of  requirements,  stand- 
ardization of  articles  purchased,  prescription  of  pre- 
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cise  specifications  and  other  details  of  purchase  pro- 
cedure 

Budget-making,  including  preparation,  submission  and 
examination  of  estimates,  public  hearings,  form  of 
budget  and  its  administration 

Issuance  of  bonds  and  certificates  of  indebtedness,  includ- 
ing manner  of  computing  gross  and  net  debt,  methods 
of  bond  authorization  and  bond  sale 

Custody  of  public  funds,  including  receipt,  safe-keeping, 
and  disbursement 

Sinking  funds,  including  manner  of  providing  them  and 
their  custody 

Accounting  and  reporting,  including  control  over  revenues, 
control  over  disbursements,  time  and  service  records, 
stores  records  and  reports,  voucher  and  warrant  pro- 
cedure, asset  and  liability  accounting,  and  supervision 
of  accounting  offices  by  the  chief  fiscal  officer 

Public  works,  including  (1)  street  inspection,  mainte- 
nance and  cleaning;  (2)  sewer  inspection,  maintenance 
and  cleaning;  (3)  maintenance  and  operation  of  public 
buildings ;  (4)  water  works  management 

City  advertising,  including  selection  of  newspapers  for 
advertising,  form  of  advertisements,  frequency  of  in- 
sertions 

Police  and  fire  regulations,  including  uniform  regulations 
for  police  and  fire  departments  with  uniform  reports 
and  records 

Sanitary  and  building  codes 

Is  there  any  reason  why  all  the  cities  of  the  same  state, 
subject  to  the  same  general  laws,  should  not  follow  common 
standards  in  these  processes? 

Opinion  will  rightly  diifer  as  to  whether  a  code  of  this 
character  should  be  made  mandatory  in  its  application:. 
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Experience  must  settle  this  question.  The  danger  of  ob- 
jection by  cities  to  rigid  administrative  requirements 
would  be  lessened  if  those  requirements  were  enforced  by 
a  competent  state  agency  equipped  to  give  eifective  aid  to 
municipalities  in  installing  procedures  required  by  state 
law.  But  there  will  be  little  diiference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  formulating  at  least,  for  the  information 
of  all,  methods  which  will  embody  the  best  experience  of 
each  of  the  cities  to  which  they  are  intended  to  apply. 

Helpful  State  Supervision. — As  a  part  of  the  proposed 
plan  of  establishing  uniform  and  efficient  administrative 
practice  in  New  Jersey  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  state 
agency  be  provided  which  will  furnish  experts  to  interpret 
and  install  new  methods.  State  supervision  of  municipal- 
ities is  quite  as  appropriate  as  state  supervision  of  any 
other  corporate  activity.  It  has  been  found  objectionable 
in  the  past  because  it  has  been  spasmodic,  vindictive,  po- 
litical and  more  injurious  than  helpful.  If  states  equip 
themselves  with  standardizing  agencies  seeking  rather  to 
help  than  to  regulate,  cities  will  presently  regard  state 
help  as  the  most  natural  and  economical  method  of  obtain- 
ing expert  service.  The  proposed  state  agency  for  New 
Jersey  was  conceived  of  as  a  standardizing  agency  which 
will  collect  information  regarding  the  most  efficient  mu- 
nicipal practice  and  make  it  available  to  all  the  municipal- 
ities of  the  state,  in  addition  to  studying  local  administra- 
tive problems  and  installing  improved  methods.  Thus,  a 
city  desiring  to  institute  a  scientific  purchasing  bureau,  to 
revise  its  budget-making  methods,  to  install  an  inspection 
system  for  highways,  might  call  upon  the  state  agency  to 
send  an  expert,  the  cost  of  the  service  being  borne  by  the 
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city.  So,  too,  the  state  agency  would  conduct,  at  local  ex- 
pense, systematic  audits  of  municipal  accounts  as  a  rou- 
tine part  of  its  activity.  Power  to  install  accounting  sys- 
tems and  to  conduct  audits  in  cities  is  vested  in  the  state 
comptroller  of  New  York  and  the  state  auditor  in  Ohio 
and  other  states. 

In  Wisconsin  a  board  of  public  affairs,  created  in  1911, 
has  undertaken  work  of  a  similar  character,  but  with  a 
somewhat  broader  program  than  has  been  suggested  for 
New  Jersey.  The  Wisconsin  board  is  intended  to  serve  as 
a  coordinating  agency  for  all  branches  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. It  is  also  expected  to  study  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  state,  and  to  cooperate  with  governmental 
authorities  "to  promote  their  greatest  use  and  highest  de- 
velopment". The  board  is  directed  to  coordinate  investi- 
gations conducted  by  public  bodies  and  plans  to  serve  as  a 
general  clearing  house  for  facts  regarding  Wisconsin's 
needs.  In  executing  its  program  it  has  undertaken  to 
facilitate  the  establishment  of  efficient  practices^  in  gov- 
ernamental  agencies.  One  of  its  first  important  studies 
related  to  the  administration  of  public  schools,  conducted 
in  cooperation  with  the  Training  School  for  Public  Ser- 
vice. 

Federal  Leadership  and  Oovernmental  Efficiency. — 
The  study  of  administrative  problems  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment by  President  Taft's  Commission  on  Economy 
and  Efficiency  is  producing  a  vast  quantity  of  material 
which  will  be  available  to  states  and  municipalities  in 
developing  scientific  administration. 

The  business  of  administering  federal  departments  in- 
volves processes  which  must  be  performed  in  carrying  on 
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the  business  of  other  governmental  bodies.  Merely  because 
the  volume  of  transactions  of  the  federal  government  is  so 
large  does  not  mean  that  the  methods  by  which  they  are 
conducted  must  differ  in  principle  from  those  governing 
the  transactions  of  a  municipality.  Budget-making,  ad- 
ministration of  debt,  accounting,  purchasing,  storekeeping, 
if  eflSciently  conducted  in  the  federal  departments,  will 
observe  principles  equally  applicable  to  city  government. 
As  a  pace-maker  or  standardizing  agency  in  scientific  ad- 
ministration the  national  government  can  be  made  of 
greatest  usefulness  to  every  other  governmental  agency  of 
the  nation. 

The  national  government  would  find  it  profitable  to 
maintain  for  its  own  purposes  a  permanent  department  of 
efficiency  to  study  scientific  methods  of  administration  and 
to  make  practical  tests  of  their  operation.  Apart  from  its 
benefit  to  the  federal  departments,  an  agency  of  this  char- 
acter, as  a  scientific  governmental  institution,  would  be  of 
inestimable  value  in  promoting  efficient  government  the 
country  over.  Just  as  cities  may  look  to  states  for  leader- 
ship in  administrative  practice,  so  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  should  profit  by  the  attention  to  administration 
which,  now  begun  in  the  federal  departments,  must  con- 
tinue until  federal  business  methods  attain  maximum 
efficiency. 

Through  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census  the 
government  is  continually  in  touch  with  municipalities. 
It  sends  its  agents  to  collect  statistics  for  periodical  bul- 
letins upon  municipal  expenditure.  These  agents  might 
easily  be  made  points  of  contact  between  a  federal  depart- 
ment of  efficiency  and  local  government,  learning  where 
there  is  need  for  administrative  betterment  and  stirnulat- 
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ing  local  officials  to  seek  information  and  advice  from  the 
national  government  on  their  administrative  problems. 

National  Institute  of  Administrative  Research. — F.  A. 
Cleveland,  chairman  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  has  suggested  the  establishment 
of  an  endowed  agency  of  administrative  research  to  de- 
vote itself  exclusively  to  analyzing  processes  for  carrying 
on  organized  activity  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
Efficiency  v^ork  in  city  and  national  governments  has  up 
to  date  very  largely  consisted  of  transplanting  methods  of 
efficient  private  business  to  public  departments.  It  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  private  business  has  devel- 
oped a  scientific  interest  in  administration.  Until  very 
recently  this  interest  has  related  almost  wholly  to  account- 
ing processes.  Latterly,  under  the  name  of  scientific  man- 
agement, business  and  several  departments  of  government 
have  given  attention  to  organization  and  control  over  work 
methods.  So  little  has  been  done,  however,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  literature  available,  and  only  a  handful  of 
men  who  are  able  to  render  expert  assistance  along  these 
lines. 

The  establishment  of  private  and  governmental 
agencies  to  study  and  promote  scientific  public  adminis- 
tration will  develop  for  charter-makers  the  means  of  at- 
taining at  least  an  efficient  and  perhaps  a  model  municipal 
charter. 


CHAPTEK  XIV 
CITIZEN   CONTROL  AND   COOPERATION 

The  Utility  of  Popular  Rule  Provisions. — There  is  ap- 
parently one  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  popular  rule 
provisions  found  in  the  charters  of  seven  of  the  cities  sur- 
veyed, and  that  is  that  they  are  rarely  or  never  used.  The 
recall  of  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  Dallas,  and  the 
mayor  and  a  commissioner  in  Wichita  six  months  after 
their  election,  are  the  only  instances  in  these  cities  where 
the  power  to  recall  has  been  invoked.  In  no  case  has  a  ref- 
erendum been  demanded,  though,  in  several  cities,  it  has 
been  used  because  of  mandatory  requirements  or  volun- 
tarily by  the  board  of  commissioners  to  sound  public  opin- 
ion. The  initiative  has  been  used  in  only  one  of  the  seven 
cities  whose  charters  provide  for  it.  This  was  in  Dallas  on 
the  question  of  telephone  rates. 

In  these  cities,  at  all  events,  popular  rule  provi- 
sions have  yet  to  give  positive  demonstration  of  their 
value,  though  their  indirect  efficacy  is  unquestion- 
able. Governor  Woodrow  Wilson's  description  of  these 
devices  of  growing  popularity  as  the  people's  "gun  behind 
the  door"  is  apposite  because,  after  all,  they  are  only 
emergency  instruments.  As  emergency  instruments  they 
are  the  logical  development  of  a  democratic  system  of 
government  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the  voter  to  think 
sanely     upon     public     questions     which     affect     him, 

376 
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They  mean  the  wholesome  stripping  from  elective  officials 
of  the  pretense  of  exaltation  above  the  intelligence  of  the 
power  which  creates  them.  They  mean  that  popular  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  when  the  particular  persons  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  conduct  public  affairs  for  the  time  being  fail 
to  function  properly  or  attempt  to  substitute  for  popular 
instruction  their  own  personal  judgment  of  what  it  is  de- 
sirable for  the  public  to  have.  There  is  no  city  govern- 
ment in  the  country  that  would  be  rendered  less  efficient 
or  less  beneficent  if  these  added  powers  were  given  to  its 
electorate.  This  prediction  is  made,  though  it  is  not  fore- 
seen that  either  of  them  will  be  brought  into  frequent  use 
in  municipal  government  unless  it  is  the  referendum,  be- 
cause of  mandatory  provisions  or  because  officials  will  in- 
creasingly desire  to  obtain  popular  approval  for  measures 
which  affect  vitally  and  permanently  the  lives,  conven- 
ience or  finances  of  citizens. 

* 

The  Utility  of  Publicity  and  Cooperation. — City  gov- 
ernment involves  so  many  processes  of  importance  that 
popular  action  on  all  or  any  great  proportion  of  them  will 
neither  be  feasible  nor  desired.  Public  officials  elected  to 
govern  will  be  expected  to  govern  efficiently  and  in  har- 
mony with  popularly  approved  policies,  and  so  long  as 
they  do  so  popular  control  will  be  exercised  through  sug- 
gestion, cooperation  and  publicity  rather  than  through 
coercion  or  removal.  As  city  government  becomes  more 
efficient,  as  officials  become  more  sensitive  to  public  opin- 
ion, and  the  public  becomes  better  informed  concerning 
governmental  matters  through  inquiry  and  publicity,  there 
will  be  progressively  less  occasion  for  radical  action  and 
more  opportunity  for  effective  cooperation  between  citizens 
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and  officials.  If  citizens  are  to  participate  in  government 
and  to  utilize  government  powers,  machinery  and  re- 
sources to  deal  with  community  problems,  if  government 
is  to  be  made  an  internal  force  in  the  activities  of  citizens 
instead  of  an  external  force  or  obstacle,  citizen  action  must 
find  other  outlets  than  those  which  result  from  popular 
rule  provisions. 

These  outlets,  some  of  which  are  already  utilized  in 
practically  every  city  in  the  country,  but  as  yet  only 
slightly  developed,  consist  of  every  variety  of  voluntary 
organization  of  citizens  whose  purposes  in  some  way  or 
other  are  related  to  government.  They  include,  of  course, 
city  clubs,  bureaus  of  municipal  research  and  special  civic 
organizations  whose  entire  attention  is  given  to  municipal 
matters,  but  they  also  include  business  organizations,  labor 
organizations,  philanthropic  organizations,  churches  and 
women's  clubs,  which  now  give  very  much  less  attention  to 
municipal  conditions  and  to  cooperation  with  city  officials 
than  their  immediate  special  aims  warrant. 

Much  that  is  wrong  in  present  ideas  of  the  relation 
between  officials  and  the  public  is  due  quite  as  much  to 
the  attitude  of  the  public  when  it  seeks  to  express  itself 
regarding  governmental  matters  as  to  lack  of  humility 
among  officials.  The  average  public  official  who  is  not 
wholly  a  minion  of  political  powers  is  amenable  to,  if  not 
eager  for,  concrete  suggestions  from  citizens  that  will  help 
him  make  a  record.  Election  or  appointment  to  office 
sometimes  converts  a  person  of  limited  capacity  into  an 
arrogant,  self-opinionated  autocrat,  but  there  are  many 
men  in  public  office  who  are  deeply  conscious  of  their 
limitations  and  eager  to  find  means  for  overcoming  them. 
The  community  which  expects  good  government  merely  by 
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cracking  the  whip  over  its  public  officials  and  by  keeping 
them  in  dread  of  recall  will  achieve  little  progress.  Con- 
versely, no  official,  however  conscientious,  can  fully  suc- 
ceed without  the  intelligent,  sympathetic  cooperation  of 
citizens.  And  it  is  quite  as  true  that  citizen  organizations 
of  one  kind  or  another  will  further  their  own  aims  by 
studying  ways  of  effecting  cooperative  relations  with  pub- 
lic departments.  Eef erence  has  already  been  made  to  the 
leadership  in  city  planning  provided  by  the  Dallas  cham- 
ber of  commerce.  Every  step  in  the  execution  of  the  Dal- 
las city  plan  depends  upon  efficient  governmental  action. 
The  most  significant  part  of  the  Dallas  chamber's  achieve- 
ment was  not  the  formulation  of  the  plan,  but  obtaining 
for  it  the  sympathetic  support  of  public  officials. 

Cooperation  in  Commission  Cities. — In  commission 
cities  generally  business  men's  organizations  appreciate  the 
value  of  promoting  efficiency  in  government  from  the 
standpoint  of  progressive  business  enterprise.  The  com- 
mission plan  is  regarded  as  a  business  asset.  It  is  very 
common  for  commercial  organizations  in  commission  cities 
to  advertise  commission  government  first  among  the  city's 
claims  to  recognition  as  a  superior  place  for  industrial 
settlement.  The  Fort  Worth  chamber  of  commerce  ranks 
commission  government  among  such  commercial  assets  as 
transportation  facilities,  etc. 

The  following  announcement  is  typical: 
Houston 

Has  commission  form  of  government 

Enjoys  municipal  ownership  of  artesian  water  works 

Has  more  home-owning  citizens  than  any  other  city 

in  the  Southwest 
26 
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Has  the  Rice  Institute,  endowment  eight  million  dol- 
lars 
Has  40  public  school  buildings 
Has  five  parks  and  five  theaters 
Has  102  churches  and  two  libraries 
Has  38  colleges  and  private  schools 
Enjoys  300  miles  of  county  shell  roads 
Has  300  pleasure  boats 
Has  five  modern  club  buildings 
(From  Houston's  Chamber  of  Commerce  CircuZar) 

Without  exception  in  each  of  the  cities  surveyed  im- 
portant civic  organizations  gave  testimony  of  the  willing- 
ness of  officials  to  cooperate.  In  many  of  them  great  bene- 
fits have  resulted  to  the  community  from  this  cooperation. 
Thus  the  secretary  of  the  Houston  Chamber  of  Comnierce 
writes  "there  is  no  phase  of  our  city  life  which  has  re- 
quired the  attention  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  which 
the  city  administration  has  not  been  willing  at  all  times 
to  cooperate".  Results  of  cooperation  in  Houston  include 
city  planning,  the  construction  and  use  of  a  city-owned 
auditorium,  adoption  of  an  assessment  plan  for  street  pav- 
ing, the  construction  of  a  ship  canal,  and  the  maintenance 
of  a  traffic  bureau  for  which  the  city  appropriates  $1,000 
annually. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Topeka  reports  that  ^^many  of 
the  most  important  propositions  that  are  presented  to  our 
city  commission  are  first  presented  to  the  club  for  indorse- 
ment". 

Civic  organizations  have  found  the  way  for  cooperation 
widened  witii  the  adoption  of  the  commission  plan.  Okla- 
homa City's  clianiber  of  commerce  bears  testimony  for 
many  others  when  it  writes:    "The  wire-pulling  and  poli- 
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tics  which  were  persistent  as  obstacles  a  few  years  ago  have 
been  entirely  eliminated,  and  at  the  present  time  a  pro- 
gressive movement  or  a  new  enterprise  which  proves  upon 
investigation  of  keen  business  men  to  be  another  step  for- 
ward is  forthwith  materialized  with  all  the  dispatch  pos- 
sible with  the  observance  of  good  business  principles  *  *  * 
As  long  as  a  proposition  is  based  upon  good  business 
principles  and  in  no  way  compromises  the  interests  of  the 
public,  there  has  been  no  question  of  difference  between  the 
commercial  organizations  and  the  city  oflScials." 

In  contrast  with  this  optimistic  note  the  chamber  of 
commerce  of  an  important  Pennsylvania  city  regretfully 
reports  failure  to  obtain  serious  consideration  of  its  pro- 
posals on  the  part  of  officials  "due  to  the  fact  that  the  city 
government  is  in  complete  control  of  a  political  boss,  who 
is  likewise  in  control  of  our  urban  and  suburban  trolley 
lines,  our  gas  company  and  our  electric  light  company". 
To  overcome  this  condition  the  chamber  is  resorting  to  a 
zealous  campaign  to  obtain  the  commission  plan  for  its 
city. 

In  justification  of  the  Pennsylvania  city's  hope  the 
board  of  trade  in  a  Massachusetts  commission  city  finds 
"under  the  new  government  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
cooperation,"  whereas,  under  the  old  form,  "there  was 
practically  no  chance  for  such  work". 

In  a  Texan  town  where  the  adoption  of  the  commission 
plan  has  been  steadfastly  opposed  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  "sorry  to  say  that  practically  no  general  civic 
improvement  has  been  accomplished  by  our  organization 
in  cooperation  with  city  officials". 

In  El  Paso,  on  the  contrary,  whose  chamber  of  com- 
merce declares  it  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  the 
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country  and  among  the  first  to  adopt  the  commission  form, 
there  is  the  most  amicable  cooperation  between  the  city 
government  and  commercial  organizations,  "which,''  the 
chamber's  secretary  writes,  "is  of  absolute  necessity  to 
obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  good  to  a  community  as  a 
whole". 

This  cooperation,  it  is  true,  is  also  found  in  progres- 
sive cities  which  have  not  adopted  commission  government. 
The  Rochester  chamber  of  commerce,  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective commercial  organizations  in  the  country,  finds 
"that  Rochester's  progress  and  supremacy  as  a  typical 
American  city  are  dependent  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  exists  in  every  phase  of  our 
municipal  life.  The  city  administration  is  always  eager  to 
cooperate  with  the  chamber  in  any  public  undertaking." 

It  is  not  remarkable,  of  course,  that  commercial  or- 
ganizations should  find  commission  government  active  in 
cooperation  because  the  commission  plan  is  peculiarly  a 
product  of  business  men's  interest  in  city  government. 
Boards  of  commissioners  are  elected  to  and  expected  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  communities,  and  between  elec- 
tions these  demands  are  as  yet  most  articulately  expressed 
by  business  organizations.  The  country  over,  business  men 
appreciate  the  importance  of  good  streets,  lighting,  water, 
fire  protection,  parks,  healthfulness  and  schools  as  induce- 
ments to  new  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises.  In 
advertising  circulars  sent  out  to  present  the  superior  ad- 
vantages of  their  particular  city  for  commercial  or  indus- 
trial settlement,  commercial  bodies  give  conspicuous  place 
to  statistics  showing  miles  of  pavement,  number  of  schools, 
general  healthfulness,  adequacy  of  water  supply  for  fire 
protection,  etc. 
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In  the  "come  to"  Portsmouth  (Va.)  circular,  the 
Business  Men's  Association  presents  36  fact  arguments. 
Of  these  14  relate  to  city  government  subjects.  They  in- 
clude statistics  of  streets,  sewers,  the  city  incinerator, 
schools,  parks,  public  buildings,  health,  water  supply,  fire 
protection,  assessed  valuation,  bonded  indebtedness,  mu- 
nicipal assets,  city  income  and  taxes.  These  items  are  in- 
terspersed among  figures  on  population,  churches,  publica- 
tions, office  buildings  and  apartment  houses,  theaters  and 
athletic  amusements,  public  utilities,  post  office  receipts, 
banks,  transportation  and  freight  and  express  rates,  and 
the  city's  industries. 

Government  services  and  activities  being  so  intimately 
related  to  commercial  progress,  commercial  organizations 
make  attention  to  governmental  matters  an  important  part 
of  their  work  programs. 

In  the  cities  surveyed  special  civic  organizations  estab- 
lished to  promote  governmental  action  are  less  effective  in 
this  respect  than  commercial  bodies.  Labor  unions  have 
not  undertaken  civic  work  here  any  more  than  elsewhere, 
and  that  means  practically  not  at  all.  Churches  and  min- 
isters let  city  government  go  its  own  way  in  these 
towns  as  they  do  the  country  over,  except  where  sentiment 
is  aroused  over  some  of  those  problems  still  regarded  as 
exclusively  entitled  to  be  designated  as  moral,  such  as 
liquor  traffic  and  vice.  The  Men  and  Eeligion  Forward 
Movement,  which  reached  several  of  the  commission  cities 
surveyed,  will  doubtless  give  church  members,  as  such,  an 
impetus  to  civic  cooperation.* 

*  Definite  results  are  reported  in  Cedar  Rapids  and  Des 
Moines  in  the  form  of  municipal  lodging  houses  to  replace  unfit 
jails  as  harbors  of  the  homeless. 
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Women's  organizations  in  these  cities  have  not  as  yet 
capitalized  their  opportunities  for  advancing  municipal 
activities  along  lines  in  which  women  may  be  expected  to 
take  special  interest.  Even  in  Kansas,  where  women  vote, 
no  marked  effect  of  woman's  influence  is  noticeable  in  the 
attention  given  by  city  government  to  health,  charity, 
cleanliness,  recreation,  which,  with  schools,  are  the  obvious 
immediate  points  of  contact  with  city  government  for  or- 
ganizations of  women.  In  Wichita,  it  is  true  the  federa- 
tion of  women's  clubs  conducted  in  1911  a  civic  revival 
which  called  attention  to  many  opportunities  for  com- 
munity betterment  and  excited  a  desire  in  some  of  the  of- 
ficials, at  least,  to  broaden  the  city's  welfare  activities. 

If  the  experience  of  business  organizations  is  a  guide, 
women's  organizations  in  commission  cities  have  a  favor- 
able opportunity  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  woman's 
participation  in  government.  What  they  can  do  and  how 
they  can  do  it  is  most  luminously  suggested  in  William  H. 
Allen's  book  on  "Women's  Part  in  Government".''^  Mr. 
Allen's  suggestions  are  so  complete  as  to  make  his  book 
equally  valuable  to  all  civic  organizations  whether  com- 
posed of  men  or  women. 

Analysis  of  Cooperative  Activity  of  Business  Men's 
Organizations, — To  obtain  practical  suggestions  for  com- 
mercial organizations  in  commission  cities  the  Metz  Fund 
sent  inquiries  to  the  principal  commercial  organizations  of 
65  cities  of  the  general  size  of  those  surveyed,  requesting 
information  on  cooperation  with  city  officials  in  1911. 

Lines  of  cooperative  activity  reported  and  the  number 

*  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1911. 
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of  organizations  following  them  are  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  : 

SUMMARY  OF  CIVIC  COOPERATION  BY  BUSINESS  MEN'S 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Lines  of  Cooperation  Organizations 

-Esthetics 

Abolition  of  billboards  and  encroaching  electric 

signs    7 

"Beautiful  yard"  movement 2 

Effort  to  secure  attractive  posts  for  fire  and  po- 
lice boxes 1 

Removal  of  overhead  wires 1 

Board   of   public  welfare — cooperated   in   establish- 
ment of   1 

Budget  cooperation 1 

Building  code— enactment  of  and  amending 3 

Central  civil  bureau — establishment  of 1 

Charter — campaign     for    new    or    cooperation     in 

amending 3 

Board   of  public  welfare — cooperated   in  establish- 

f or  improving 8 

Clean  streets 2 

"Clean  up  day" — institution  of 4 

Commission  government-^ampaign  for 6 

Dock  and  terminal  facilities — improvement  of 8 

Farm  bureau — establishment  of 1 

Fire  prevention  and  protection 5 

Health 

Better  sanitation — secured  measures  for 4 

Better  housing  conditions 2 

Food  protection 3 

Hospital  facilities 1 
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Lines  of  Cooperation  Organizations 

Esthetics 

Improvement  in  garbage  collection 4 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school  children.  1 

Lighting  system — extension  and  improvement  of .  .  .  12 
New   public   buildings — cooperated    in    educational 

propaganda  for  and  securing  funds  for 4 

Parks 

Concerts — establishment  of   1 

Improvement  and  additions  to  parks 9 

Kecommended  and  secured  appointment  of   ex- 
perts    6 

Securing  land  and  equipment  of  playgrounds.  .  .  6 

Pool    room   regulation . 1 

Public  markets — establishment   of 5 

Public  scales — establishment  of 1 

Regulating  street  traffic 1 

Schools  and  school  playgrounds — better  facilities  for  4 

Sane  Fourth  of  July 2 

Sewers  and  sewerage — improvement  of 3 

Smoke  abatement   7 

Social  service  activities 4 

Streets 

Laying  and  improvement  of 21 

Paving  specifications    1 

Water  supply — study  of  adequacy  and  recommenda- 
tions for  improvement  of 6 

To  make  clearer  just  how  these  organizations  have 
worked  with  city  government  to  improve  city  conditions 
will  warrant  a  more  detailed  description  of  steps  taken 
in  several  cities  whoso  business  organizations  answered 
the  Metz  Fund  inquiry.  The  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  cham- 
ber of  commerce  has  been  helpful  along  lines  intimately 
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affecting  commercial  interests.  During  1911  it  carried 
on  a  continuous  and  telling  campaign  for  fire  preven- 
tion. The  chamber's  pamphlets,  "The  Prevention  of  Fire" 
and  "Individual  Fire  Fighting,"  are  worthy  of  reproduc- 
tion by  every  commercial  organization  in  the  country. 
Especially  helpful  were  suggestions  made  to  owners  of 
buildings  on  how  to  study  the  problem  of  fire  prevention. 
Three  steps  in  planning  the  elimination  of  fire  hazards 
were  recommended : 

Study  your  place  alone  to  note  every  fire-breeding  con- 
dition 

Call  in  the  fire  marshal  to  make  a  similar  study  and  to 
report  his  observations 

Call  in  the  man  who  places  your  insurance  and  ask  him 
to  investigate  and  report 

Then  concentrate  first  on  the  sources  of  danger  noted  in 
all  three  inspections  and  eliminate  them 

Fire  prevention  for  dwellings  is  discussed  and  the 
dangers  emphasized  of  bad  wiring,  defective  chimneys, 
ashes,  spontaneous  combustion  from  "greasy  rags  soaked 
with  furniture  polish  or  oil,"  oil  cloth,  musty  and  damp 
papers  or  excelsior,  matches,  gasolene  and  shingle  roofs. 

For  the  guidance  of  everyone  the  chamber  summarized 
the  philosophy  of  fire  prevention  in  the  following  axioms : 

Do  not  put  your  trust  in  a  "fire  proof"  building — ^your 
responsibility  is  just  as  great  as  in  a  wooden  structure 

Kisks  are  dangerous  or  not  as  the  owners  make  them  so. 
It  isn't  wholly  the  nature  of  the  business.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  men 

Study  to  prevent  fires  in  your  house  or  place  of  business 
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Be  prepared  to  put  fires  out  before  they  become  danger- 
ous 

Be  prepared  to  save  every  person  in  your  employ  if  your 
place  burns — plan  before  the  fire  occurs 

"It's  none  of  my  business"  doesn't  apply  to  fires.  Every 
fire  is  your  business — it  hits  your  pocketbook 

Insurance  will  cover  only  a  small  part  of  your  loss  if  you 
have  a  fire.  Insurance  is  a  partial  repayment,  not  an 
absolution 

Fire  prevention  is  largely  a  matter  of  cleanliness  and  care- 
fulness in  the  individual — in  you 

The  Rochester  chamber  waged  an  effective  campaign 
for  smoke  abatement  To  obtain  the  cooperation  of  manu- 
facturers it  sent  out  the  following  letter : 


Black  smoke  production  is  undesirable — no  one  likes  it, 
not  even  the  people  who  make  it.  Smoke  destroys  a 
million  dollars  of  merchandise  a  year  in  Rochester. 
It  pollutes  the  air  and  the  soot  gets  into  houses,  offices 
and  stores,  making  a  big  cleaning  expense.  That's 
the  case  against  black  smoke 

Preventing  black  smoke  isn't  always  easy — there  are  con- 
ditions which  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Smoke 
consuming  devices  do  not  always  work  out  Everyons 
can't  use  hard  coal  or  semi-bituminous  because  of  the 
expense  involved.  That's  the  case  for  the  man  who 
is  producing  black  smoke  in  more  than  legal  amounts 

Between  these  two  propositions  there  must  be  some  com- 
promise. We  take  it  for  granted  that  you  desire  to 
eliminate  the  smoke  nuisance  as  much  as  possible. 
Will  you  write  us  your  views  of  the  situation,  your 
experience  both  in  your  own  case  and  with  others  ? 
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One  activity  of  the  Rochester  body  which  no  other 
organization  reports,  though  doubtless  it  has  elsewhere 
been  undertaken,  is  a  campaign  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
cooperation  with  the  departments  of  public  safety  and 
education  the  chamber  proposes  to  prevent  accidents  on 
the  streets  from  street  cars  and  vehicular  traffic  and  from 
overhead  wires,  and  accidents  in  factories  from  unpro- 
tected machinery. 

In  1911  the  Albany  chamber  of  commerce  conducted 
an  educational  campaign  for  clean  streets.  Circulars  urg- 
ing people  not  to  throw  or  sweep  litter  into  the  streets 
were  placed  in  every  house  and  were  followed  up  with 
stories  in  the  local  press.  Card  hangers  and  canvas  ban- 
ner advertising  were  abolished  by  ordinances  passed  at  the 
chamber's  request.  The  most  ambitious  undertaking  of 
the  Albany  chamber  in  that  year  was  a  study  of  means 
for  improving  the  Hudson  River  water  front.  The  cham- 
ber's report  on  this  subject,  of  interest  to  every  city  lo- 
cated on  a  navigable  river,  considered : 

The  public  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of  the  river 

Commercial  utility  of  the  river  front 

Passenger  and  freight  traffic 

Dockage  and  harbor  facilities 

Improvement  of  streets  and  traction  facilities 

Several  years  ago  the  South  Bend  (Indiana)  chamber 
of  commerce  inaugurated  a  "clean  up"  day  which  has 
now  become  a  fixed  institution  of  the  city,  established  by 
ordinance.  "Clean  up  days"  are  no  longer  novelties,  but 
for  cities  which  have  not  made  them  official,  inquiry  re- 
garding the  South  Bend  experience  may  be  helpful. 
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In  cooperation  with  city  officials  the  South  Bend 
chamber  obtained  a  track  elevation  law  "which  enables 
the  city  to  force  track  elevation  at  any  time".  This  is  a 
service  which  practically  every  chamber  in  the  country 
can  render  its  community,  not  even  New  York  being 
emancipated  from  the  barbarism  of  grade  railv^ay  cross- 
ings. The  South  Bend  chamber  is  setting  an  example  for 
many  more  backward  organizations  by  giving  attention  to 
housing  conditions.  In  cooperation  with  the  city  attorney 
an  ordinance  was  framed  to  reduce  fire  risk  and  unsafe 
construction  and  to  produce  better  housing  conditions  gen- 
erally. It  further  expressed  its  social  interest  in  1911 
by  conducting  an  investigation  of  the  subject  of  public 
markets  which  resulted  in  an  ordinance  creating  one. 

The  Portsmouth  (Virginia)  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion has  cooperated  with  its  city  government  in  the  abate- 
ment of  the  smoke  nuisance ;  in  obtaining  a  playground  for 
children  "with  swings,  trapeze  and  lawn  tennis  courts," 
and  benches  on  the  water  front;  in  making  vacant  lots 
sightly;  and  in  campaigning  against  the  house  fly,  "be- 
sides following  up  all  propositions  leading  to  a  clean 
city". 

By  means  of  the  city  budget  numerous  activities  pro- 
moting the  city's  commercial  welfare  may  be  furthered  or 
retarded.  The  only  commercial  organization  reporting 
special  attention  to  the  city  budget  is  the  Detroit  chamber 
of  commerce.  This  chamber  has  a  taxation  committee 
which  analyzes  the  estimates  and  cooperates  with  the  mu- 
nicipal board  of  estimators  to  see  that  items  which  the 
chamber  approves  receive  favorable  consideration. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Omaha  has  a  committee  on 
municipal  affairs  that  meets  every  week  "to  check  over 
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what  the  city  council  did  the  preceding  week  and  to  line 
up  whatever  they  think  advisable  to  present  to  the  city 
council  the  same  afternoon  of  their  meeting". 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  chamber  of  commerce  has  set  a 
good  and  much  needed  example  in  creating  a  social  ser- 
vice committee.  In  1911  the  committee,  through  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  studied  the  local  poverty  problem. 
The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  Akron  and  the  needs  of  the  poor,  the  manner 
in  which  those  needs  are  now  met,  and  the  necessity  and 
feasibility  of  establishing  some  more  efficient  and  "eco- 
nomical" method  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  Sage  Foundation  study  the  social  service  com- 
mittee recommended  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of 
charity  organization,  saying:  "Akron  has  reached  a  point 
in  its  development  where  it  needs  something  more  than 
alms-giving.  Under  this  system  when  a  family  asks  relief 
for  the  first  time  every  effort  would  be  made  to  put  all  its 
members  beyond  the  need  of  asking  relief  again.  The 
workers  of  this  bureau  would  find  out  the  causes  behind 
the  immediate  needs,  and  this  would  furnish  the  basis 
upon  which  to  work  systematically  and  persistently  for 
the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  family."  The 
proposed  bureau  is  to  be  a  private  agency,  but  is  expected 
to  work  in  harmony  with  the  city  poor  department 

The  Savannah  (Georgia)  chamber  is  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  has  a  special  committee  on  health  and  sanitation. 
In  1911  the  committee  urged  the  council  to  adopt  an  ordi- 
nance providing  for  wrapping  bakers'  bread  and  screening 
establishments  where  food  stuffs,  including  ice  cream, 
are  manufactured.  The  committee  concerned  itself,  be- 
sides, with  garbage  removal,  sewerage  and  public  baths, 
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and  requested  the  board  of  education  to  provide  for  medi- 
cal inspection  of  schools  and  school  children.  A  special 
committee  cooperated  with  the  health  department  and 
the  associated  charities  in  adopting  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  through  laundry 
workers. 

Galveston  has  furnished  a  very  remarkable  example  of 
civic  cooperation.  After  the  storm  of  1900,  citizens  sub- 
scribed $1,500,000  to  build  the  protective  sea  wall  five 
miles  long.  The  business  men  of  this  city  of  40,000  (1912) 
population,  16,000  of  whom  are  of  African  descent,  con- 
tribute $50,000  a  year  for  the  expenses  of  the  recently  con- 
solidated commercial  association.  This  is  practically  a 
$2  per  capita  assessment  for  promoting  Galveston's  wel- 
fare. 

This  new  association  is  the  clearing  house  for  all  ques- 
tions of  civic  interest  requiring  outside  promotion.  The 
traffic  manager  writes:  "We  are  neither  controlled  by 
politicians  nor  religion,  and  we  find  in  this  thriving  com- 
munity plenty  of  things  to  do  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity and  not  sufficient  time  in  which  to  do  it.  For 
instance,  when  it  became  necessary  to  crystallize  sentiment 
in  favor  of  the  causeway,  that  was  done;  when  it  was 
found  desirable  to  have  band  concerts  on  the  beach,  this 
association  provided  the  funds;  when  the  baseball  club, 
lacking  in  support,  became  defunct,  this  association  pro- 
vided the  park,  grand  stand  and  facilities  for  the  pur- 
pose. After  we  had  tried  to  induce  somebody  to  build  a 
first-class  hotel  in  Galveston,  the  local  association  took  the 
matter  up  and  by  public  subscription  raised  $1,000,000 
to  build  the  Galvez,  When  the  good  roads  question  was 
agitated,  the  association  supported  it  and  as  a  result  the 
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county  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000  and  spent  it  last 
year  on  good  roads  in  the  county," 

Methods  of  Cooperation. — ^A  word  may  be  helpful  as 
to  methods  used  by  various  commercial  organizations  to 
establish  and  maintain  cooperation  and  to  obtain  results. 

The  Rochester  chamber  "aims  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground as  much  as  possible"  in  its  cooperative  undertak- 
ings. The  chamber's  secretary  writes :  "We  recognize  the 
fact  that  municipal  government  carries  many  responsibil- 
ities for  the  people  and,  therefore,  must  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  take  the  initiative".  The  chamber  has  no 
committees  to  deal  with  the  work  of  specific  municipal  de- 
partments ascribed  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  important 
officials  are  members. 

In  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  contact  between  the  com- 
mercial organizations  and  the  city  government  is  estab- 
lished through  a  mayor's  "cabinet,"  consisting  of  heads  of 
departments  and  representatives  of  the  principal  business 
organizations.  This  cabinet  meets  each  Monday  and  dis- 
cusses improvements  needed  in  municipal  work. 

The  Wichita  Business  Men's  Association  divides  its 
membership  into  four  bureaus;  a  civic  bureau  has  charge 
of  all  municipal  matters  in  which  the  association  takes  an 
interest.  The  usual  plan,  however,  is  to  appoint  in  mu- 
nicipal affairs  a  civic  committee  especially  charged  with 
looking  after  city  government  matters.  The  Civic  Club  of 
the  Oranges  (N".  J.),  not  strictly  a  business  organization, 
but  composed  largely  of  business  men,  states  its  excellent 
plan  of  cooperation  most  effectively.  It  observes  the  fol- 
lowing three  rules: 
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Gather  the  facts,  and  do  so  always  in  amity 
Make  deductions  rationally.  If  condemnation  be  called 
for,  criticize  kindly  but  sharply.  If  commendation 
be  called  for,  commend.  We  have  had  sharp  letters 
in  the  past  for  folks  that  blundered,  but  we  have  also 
had  civic  dinners  for  folks  that  did  well.  The  latter 
end  of  the  reformer's  work  is  so  frequently  forgotten 
as  to  make  that  work  border  closely  upon  the  discour- 
teous and  consequently  the  irritating 

Never  to  call  for  a  change  unless  we  have  a  definite  propo- 
sition to  put  forward 

Here  and  there  progressive  chambers  of  comnaerce 
maintain  a  special  staff  for  civic  work.  This  is  done  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  chamber  of  commerce  has  a  repu- 
tation for  efficiency.  In  Cincinnati  several  commercial  or- 
ganizations contribute  to  the  support  of  the  local  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research,  which  is  an  expert  agency  devot- 
ing its  attention  exclusively  to  municipal  matters.  The 
Atlanta  chamber  of  commerce  is  now  raising  funds  for 
a  municipal  research  bureau.  Commercial  organiza- 
tions of  the  larger  cities  will  find  that  expert  service  will 
enable  them  to  perform  their  civic  work  with  greater  ef- 
fectiveness and  understanding. 

Limitations  of  Business  Mens  Cooperation. — There 
are  very  obvious  limitations  to  the  customary  efforts  of 
commercial  bodies  to  improve  community  conditions. 
One  of  the  most  important  limitations,  of  course,  is  that 
these  bodies  are  not  expressive  of  the  entire  community, 
but  only  of  the  business  element.  While  they  are,  as  yet, 
generally  the  most  effective  organizations  of  their  com- 
munities, chambers  of  commerce  speak  primarily  for  ad- 
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vancement  of  business,  and  only  secondarily  for  the  pro- 
motion of  general  welfare.  Increasingly,  general  welfare, 
as  expressed  in  playgrounds,  recreational  facilities  and 
better  schools,  is  understood  to  have  an  intimate  bearing 
upon  commercial  progress.  While  it  is  true  that  definite 
community  benefit  results  from  the  general  civic  activity 
of  business  men's  organizations,  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
non-commercial  aspects  of  municipal  service  receive  only 
incidental  attention  at  their  hands. 

Labor  organizations  have  not  yet  found  time  or  devel- 
oped sufficient  interest  to  enable  them  to  take  active  part 
in  civic  functions  between  campaigns.  Here  and  there 
labor  unions  apply  the  pressure  of  their  organizations  to 
bring  about  some  specific  act  or  to  affect  the  course  of  gov- 
ernment in  respect  of  a  particular  condition,  but  labor 
unions  have  been  too  much  preoccupied  to  attempt  con- 
tinuing cooperation  with  or  supervision  over  city  govern- 
ment. In  Galveston  the  unions  are  represented  on 
the  governing  board  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  and  to 
this  extent  the  chamber  speaks  for  the  interests  of  a 
majority  of  citizens. 

A  review  of  the  work  of  chambers  of  commerce 
shows  that  they  give  more  attention  to  what  the  city  gov- 
ernment does  than  to  how  it  does  it.  More  pressure  is  ap- 
plied to  extending  services  and  to  introducing  new  prac- 
tices than  to  toning  up  present  services  and  promoting  ef- 
ficiency in  existing  activities.  This  incidence  of  interest 
results  from  the  fact  that  business  organizations  are  first 
concerned  with  extending  pavements,  lighting,  parks,  fire 
protection  and  the  physical  equipment  of  the  city  to  ac- 
commodate expansion  in  commercial  activities.  Emphasis 
upon  city  government  facilities  in  appeals  for  increased 
27 
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trade  forecasts  the  time  when  chambers  of  commerce, 
responding  to  new  standards  of  governmental  efficiency, 
will  take  leadership  in  interesting  their  communities  in  at- 
tention to  current  details  of  governmental  business.  Sci- 
entific studies  of  city  government  and  scientific  reorgani- 
zation of  governmental  methods  will  give  to  chambers  of 
commerce  and  their  communities  official  machinery  for 
accomplishing  results  whose  undertaking  now  generally 
depends  upon  private  initiative.  This  comprehensive  im- 
provement in  city  government  is  the  aim  of  those  com- 
mercial organizations  which  have  advocated  or  accom- 
plished the  adoption  of  commission  government.  The 
Metz  survey  has  shown,  however,  that  more  than  the  com- 
mission plan  is  needed  to  make  government  continuously 
efficient  in  promoting  the  welfare,  business  convenience 
and  reputation  of  a  city. 

As  a  means  of  interesting  all  elements  of  a  community 
and  helping  them  understand  progressive  steps  taken,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  supplement  business  men's  com- 
mittees with  representation  from  physicians,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, ministers,  workingmen  and  workingwomen,  and 
women  who  have  leisure  to  give  to  public  affairs.  An  or- 
ganization of  this  kind,  however,  is  very  much  easier  to 
suggest  than  to  effect  and  make  efficient. 

More  important  than  the  form  of  organization  by 
means  of  which  citizens  express  themselves  is  the  method 
which  they  pursue  in  planning  and  executing  community 
development.  If  constructive  work  is  to  be  done  it  must 
be  based  upon  the  exact  facts  regarding  conditions  requir- 
ing citizen  attention.  These  facts  divide  themselves 
broadly  into  two  groups,  those  which  have  to  do  ^with  the 
current  work  of  city  government  and  those  which  have  to 
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do  with  general  conditions  of  the  community  not  as  yet 
affected  by  government  action.  Of  the  exact  character  of 
these  conditions  few  citizens  of  any  community  have  a 
definite  understanding.  A  study  by  an  impartial  investi- 
gator, no  matter  how  brief,  invariably  brings  to  light  con- 
ditions unappreciated  or  unobserved  by  the  citizens  who 
have  lived  in  the  community  all  their  lives.  This  is  due 
to  lack  of  perspective  in  viewing  facts,  as  well  as  to  lack 
of  the  facts  themselves.  "Knowing  One's  Own  Com- 
munity" is  the  title  of  a  suggestive  handbook  on  social 
surveys  prepared  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
by  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Re- 
search of  Rhode  Island.  The  handbook  discusses  meth- 
ods of  organizing  for  a  social  survey,  bringing  into  co- 
operation the  various  forces  of  a  community  interested  in 
community  betterment.  In  addition  to  a  study  of  local 
government,  suggestions  are  made  regarding  studies  of  in- 
dustrial conditions,  protection  against  unemployment, 
safety  in  employment  and  the  character  of  workers  and 
compensation.  Health,  housing,  schools,  poverty,  de- 
pendency, recreation  and  the  treatment  of  crime  are  other 
subjects  touched  upon. 

A  complete  community  program  cannot  be  framed 
merely  by  dealing  with  a  city's  physical  equipment  or  by 
imitating  the  progressive  steps  taken  by  other  communi- 
ties. As  a  basis  for  constructive  work  civic  organizations 
and  the  public  should  have  information  regarding  the 
economic  problems  confronting  the  wage-earning  popula- 
tion, in  order  that  city  health  work  and  public  education 
may  not  be  negatived  by  the  inability  of  any  considerable 
number  of  citizens  to  maintain  decent  living  conditions 
and  to  find  fairly  continuous  employment.     No  private 
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business  man  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
community  expenditure  for  public  improvements  Tvho  ex- 
ploits his  employees  through  underpayment  or  unwhole- 
some working  conditions. 

Business  men,  therefore,  who  seek  to  better  their  com- 
munities must  see  to  it  that  they  themselves  do  not  man- 
ufacture conditions  which  no  amount  of  governmental 
efficiency  or  public  expenditure  can  overcome.  Unless 
they  assume  this  point  of  view  in  their  constructive 
work  they  will  surrender  leadership  in  civic  improvement 
to  men  and  women  who,  irrespective  of  private  inter- 
est, appreciate  that  the  first  concern  of  government  is 
to  correct  conditions  which  make  efficient  personal  citi- 
zenship impossible.  A  frank  exposure  of  the  skeletons 
in  city  closets  through  a  temperate  expert  survey  of 
social  conditions  guided  by  responsible  citizens  w^ill 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  subsequent  steps  taken  to 
improve  city  government.  The  social  survey  idea  has  been 
made  familiar  to  many  communities  by  the  Men  and  Re- 
ligion Movement  which,  through  various  church  organiza- 
tions, collected  facts  regarding  local  conditions  in  a  large 
number  of  cities. 

Another  modern  device  for  community  appraisement 
is  the  ^^Know  Your  City"  Exhibit.  These  exhibits  of  tener 
proclaim  a  city's  virtues,  real  and  imaginary,  than  they 
emphasize  opportunities  for  improvement.  Jersey  City, 
New  Jersey,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  include  definite, 
telling  facts  regarding  its  city  government  in  a  ^^Know 
Your  City"  Exhibit.  Commenting  on  this  exhibit  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  of  Boston  said  on  June  1, 
1912: 

"During  this   last   week   what  was   called    a    ^Know 
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Your  City'  exposition  attracted  crowds  of  people  in  Jer- 
sey City.  The  idea  of  the  authorities  was  to  present  every 
phase  of  operation  of  the  city  government  so  vividly  that 
those  the  least  versed  in  municipal  affairs,  old  as  well  as 
young,  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the  methods  followed. 
Matters  concerning  which  even  some  of  the  large  taxpay- 
ers had  but  vague  impressions  were  brought  out  in  such 
plain  relief  as  to  enable  the  visitor  to  grasp  them  speed- 
ily and  intelligently.  The  effect  here,  as  elsewhere,  has 
been  to  place  those  in  the  public  service  in  a  better  light 
and  to  acquaint  the  average  citizen  more  thoroughly  with 
his  city's  progress,  its  shortcomings,  and  its  needs. 

"If  there  is  one  thing  more  necessary  than  any  other  in 
the  public  affairs  of  the  United  States  to-day  it  is  that 
the  people  shall  strive  to  become  as  well  acquainted  with 
what  goes  on  at  the  town  or  city  hall  as  they  are  with 
what  is  occurring  in  the  State  House  or  National  Capitol. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  follow  every  detail  of 
state  and  national  administration  are  contentedly  in  ig- 
norance of  their  local  affairs.  There  is  not  a  town  or  city 
in  the  country  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  an  annual 
municipal  exposition.'^ 

"Know  Your  City"  exhibits  do  not  always  help  cities 
to  learn  or  correct  weaknesses  in  public  machinery  for 
getting  things  done.  In  the  fall  of  1911  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
held  a  "Know  Your  City"  exhibit  which,  though  largely 
attended,  produced  no  definite  constructive  results  in  city 
betterment.  In  order  to  obtain  these  results  citizens  of 
Syracuse  interested  in  public  welfare  engaged  experts  to 
make  a  survey  of  the  city's  administrative  machinery. 
This  survey  conducted  by  staff  members  of  the  New  York 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  involved  one  week's  work 
of  four  investigators  and  cost  the  citizens  of  Syracuse 
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$500,  but  provided  60  definite  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing the  city's  fiscal  budget-making  and  accounting  meth- 
ods, public  education  and  health  and  charities  depart- 
ments. 

The  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  public-spirited  citizens  or  city  of- 
ficials in  conducting  similar  surveys  in  their  cities. 


APPENDIX 

REPRESENTATIVE  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  AND  WORK 

The  following  detailed  description  of  health  activities 
in  Dallas,  the  largest  city  surveyed,  and  where  health  pro- 
tection is  correspondingly  more  important,  will  afford  a 
basis  for  comparison  of  commission  government  practices 
with  the  preceding  suggestions. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  compared  with  the  other 
cities  Houston  is  especially  active  in  respect  of  tubercu- 
losis, and  that  Galveston,  Wichita,  Houston  and  Topeka 
are  doing  effective  work  in  protecting  the  milk  supply. 

Organization. — The  Dallas  health  department  organ- 
ization follows  conventional  lines.  Theoretically,  health 
work  is  directed  by  a  board  of  health  composed  of  the 
mayor,  ex  officio,  as  chairman,  five  physicians  and  one  lay- 
man, all  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  active  supervision 
of  health  work  is  in  the  hands  of  a  part-time  city  health 
officer,  directly  responsible  to  the  mayor  who  is  also 
ex  officio  a  member  of  the  board.  The  health  officer  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1,800  and  maintenance  for  himself 
and  family  in  the  city  hospital,  and  is  appointed  for  a 
term  of  one  year.  He  is  in  immediate  charge  of  the  city 
hospital  and  the  emergency  clinic,  and  supervises,  besides, 
through  an  administrative  secretary  whose  salary  is  $900 
per  annum,  five  sanitary  inspectors  paid  a  like  amount. 
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DAIRY  SCORE  CARD -TOPE KA 


BQUIPMBNT 


cows 
Health 

Apparently  in  good  health i 

If  tested  with  tnbercalin  once  a 

{ear  and  no  tuberculosis  is 
ound,or  if  tested  once  in  six 
months  and  all  reacting  ani- 
mals removed s 

(If  tested  only  once  a  year  and  re- 
acting animals  found  and  removed, 
s.  If  not  tested,  o). 

Comfort 

Bedding i 

Tempera  ture  of  stable    i 

Food  (clean  and  wholesome) 

Water., 

Clean  and  fresh i 

Convenient  and  abundant i 

fTABLBS 

Location  of  stst^le 

Well-drained  , i 

Free  from  cont&minating  sur* 
roundings ....'. i 

Construction  of  stable 

Tight,  sound  floor  and  proper 
cutter ^ 1 

Smooth,  tif>ht  walls  and  ceiling, i 

Proper  stall,  tie,  and  manger.. .1 

Light:  Four  sq.  ft.  of  glass  per  cow 
(Thrive  sq.  ft  3;  asq.  ft.  2;  i  sq.ft. 
I.    Deduct  for  uneven   distri- 
bution). 

Ventilation:  Automatic  system 

Adjustable  windows i 

Cubic  feet  of  bpace  per  cow:  500  to 
1000  feet!.*. 

( Letts  than  500  feet.  2;  less  than 
400  feet,  i;  less  than  300  feet,o, 
over  1000  ie<:t,  o). 

UTBHSILS 

Construction  and  condition  of 

utensils .* 

Water  for  cleaning 

(Clean,  convenient,  and  abnndant) 

Small-top  milking  paif _^.. 

Facili  ies  for  hot  water  or  steam 
I  Should  be  in  milk  house,  not  in 
kitchen  ) 

Milk  cooler 

Clean  milking  suits 

MILK  ROOM 

Locaiion  of  milk  room 

Free  from  contaminating  sur- 


rouadiugs ^i 

Convenient i 

Construction  of  milk  room 

Floor,    walls,  and  ceiling 1 

LiRht,  ventilati3n,  screens i 

Total 


Alkvsl 


2 
2 
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MBTHODS 


cows 
Cleanliness  of  cows 

STABUBS 

Cleanliness  of  stables 

Floor  a 

Walls I 

Ceiling  and  ledges .1 

Mangers  and  partitions i 

Windows t 

Stable  air  at  milking  time 

Barnyard  clean  and  well  drained.. 

Removal  of  manure  daily  to  field 

or  proper  pit 

(To  so  feet  from  suble,  i) 

MILS  BOOM 

Cleanliness  of  milk  room 

UTBMSILS  AMD  MILKING 

C^re  and  cleanliness  of  utensils  .. 
Thoroughly  washed  and  steril- 
ised in  live  steam  for  30  min- 
utes   5 

(Thoroughly  washed  and  placed 
over  steam  jet,  4;  thoroughly 
washed  and  scalded  with  boil- 
ing water,  3;  thoroughly  washed 
not  scalded,  2). 

Inverted  in  pure  air 3 

Cleauliness  of  milking 

Clean,  dry  hands , „3 

Udders  washed  and  dried 6 

(Udders  cleaned  wit^  moist 
cloth,  4;  cleaned  with  dry  cloth 
at  least  15  minutes  before  milk- 
ing, I). 

HANDLING  THB  MILK 

Cleanliness  of  attendants 

Milk  removed  immediately  from 
stable 

Prompt  cooling  (cooled  immedi- 
ately after  milking  each  cow).. 

Efficient  cooling;  below  500  F 

(5I  o  to  55  o.  4;  56  o  to  60  o,  2.) 

Storage;  below  50  o  F,— - - 

(51  o  to  55  o,  2;  56  °  <o  60  °»  *•) 

Transportation;  iced  in  summer 

.    (For  Jacket  or  wet  blanket,  allow 

a;   dry    blanket   or   covered 

wagon,  I.) 


FniiMt 


Total. 


8 
6 


6 

2 


8 

8 


9 


I 

2 

2 
5 

3 

3 


illevad. 
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Each  of  these  inspectors  is  assigned  to  a  sanitary  district 
in  which  he  makes  routine  inspections  and  special  investi- 
gations of  complaints. 

Duties  of  the  Board  of  Health. — In  conjunction  with 
the  health  officer  the  board  of  health  is  required  to  advise 
the  board  of  commissioners  from  time  to  time  of  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  city,  and  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  prevention,  importation  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases.  From  time  to  time  it 
must  make  recommendations  to  the  board  of  commission- 
ers concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law  as 
well  as  other  laws  relating  to  the  sanitary  condition  or 
health  of  the  city. 

The  board  has  no  authority  to  create  any  indebtedness 
against  the  city  or  to  expend  any  funds  unless  specially 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  board  of  commissioners. 

Duties  of  the  City  Health  Officer. — The  city  health 
officer  by  ordinance  is  required  to  visit  all  patients  in  the 
city  hospital  at  least  once  each  day,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  medical  department  of  the  hospital.  He  must  also 
ascertain  all  nuisances  within  the  city  and  cause  them  to 
be  abated.  He  is  required  to  examine  into  the  cleanliness 
of  all  premises  and  houses  at  least  three  times  a  year,  and 
must  compel  inhabitants  to  keep  their  premises  in  a 
cleanly  condition.  He  must  attend  all  the  sick  city 
prisoners,  and  any  persons  found  sick  and  wounded  on  the 
streets  and  taken  in  charge  by  a  police  officer.  He  has 
power  to  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  ascertaining 
the  number  of  marriages,  deaths  and  burials,  and  for  gov- 
erning the  disinterment  or  removal  of  dead  bodies. 
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The  office  of  the  city  health  officer  must  be  kept  open 
from  nine  to  ten  a.  m.  and  from  three  to  four  p.  m.  on 
every  day  except  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  unless  he  is 
engaged  in  serving  the  city  officially  or  executing  orders 
of  the  board  of  commissioners. 

The  city  health  officer  is  also  the  supervisor  of  the 
drainage  of  the  city  and  may  require  the  filling  of  lots, 
yards  and  other  places,  and  overlooks  the  sanitation  and  re- 
moval of  vaults  and  sinks,  as  well  as  the  collection  and 
removal  of  city  refuse.  He  has  power  to  order  the  re- 
moval or  isolation  of  any  person,  thing  or  matter  which 
in  his  opinion  may  become  dangerous  to  the  public  health, 
including  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases. 
Nuisances  are  construed  to  be  anything  whatever  that  may 
affect  the  health  or  morals  of  the  people  of  Dallas. 

Reports. — In  addition  to  a  bi-monthly  report  to  the 
board  of  commissioners  on  the  health  of  the  city  and  the 
condition  of  its  hospital,  the  health  officer  is  required  to 
report  monthly  to  the  board  of  commissioners  on  work 
performed  by  him.  Once  a  year  he  must  make  a  feport 
on  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  Reporting 
provisions  are  found  widely  scattered  throughout  the  ordi- 
nances, and  were  apparently  made  at  different  times  with- 
out regard  to  conflicts  or  duplications. 

Duties  of  the  City  Chemist, — ^The  city  chemist  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  with  the  confirmation  of  the  commis- 
sioners. He  holds  office  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  $1,440.  He  is  required  to  analyze  or 
cause  to  be  analyzed  all  articles  of  food,  drink  or  drugs 
subject  to  the  ordinances  of  the  city.     He  must  equip  his 
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EPiaBAMS  FROM  KANSAS  HEALTH  ALMANAC 

For  the  sixth  season  we  remark — Swat  the  fly. 

A  fly  in  the  milk  often  means  a  memter  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  grave. 

Wire  screens  in  the  windows  may  keep  crepe  from  the 
door. 

Keep  flies  from  the  house  and  you  will  help  keep  the 
doctor  from  the  gate. 

The  wise  mother  screens  the  baby's  cradle,  and  wears 
a  smile ;  the  foolish  mother  does  not,  and  may  wear  mourn- 
ing. 

Flies  in  the  dining-room  precede  nurses  in  the  sick 
room. 

A  rain-barrel  full  of  water — a  house  full  of  mos- 
quitoes. 

Two  dollars  for  a  doctor  is  cheaper  than  one  hundred 
dollars  for  a  funeral. 

It  takes  time  to  boil  a  baby's  bottles,  but  it  saves  sor- 
row and  sleepless  nights. 

Flies  in  the  kitchen  may  be  almost  as  dangerous  as 

Eough-on-Kats  in  the  pantry. 

If  your  milk  man  brings  you  warm  milk,  make  it  hot 
for  him. 

The  healthy  mother  who  nurses  her  baby  gives  it  a  life- 
insurance  policy  at  a  mighty  low  premium. 

The  dairyman  who  adulterates  his  milk  should  be  sent 
to  jail* 
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laboratory  at  his  own  expense.  Though  appointed  by  the 
mayor,  he  is  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  city  health  of- 
ficer and  the  board  of  health.  The  city  chemist  is  espe- 
cially clothed  with  power  to  inspect  milk  within  the  city 
of  Dallas,  and  exercises  in  the  city  the  same  power  and  au- 
thority as  are  conferred  upon  the  dairy  and  food  commis- 
sioner by  the  state  law. 

Duty  of  Sanitary  Inspectors. — The  sanitary  inspec- 
tors of  the  city  exercise  special  police  powers  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  sanitary  ordinances,  and,  to  such  extent  as 
they  are  permitted  by  the  mayor,  police  and  fire  coromis- 
sioners,  they  exercise  the  powers  of  police  oflBcers.  Unlike 
police  oflBcers,  they  are  subject  to  dismissal  by  the  board 
of  commissioners. 

Duties  of  the  Plumbing  Inspector, — The  plumbing  in- 
spector performs  duties  relating  to  the  health  of  the  city, 
but  is  under  direction  of  the  water  works  and  sewer  com- 
missioner. He  receives  a  salary  of  $1,650  a  year,  but  is 
required  to  maintain  at  his  own  cost  a  suitable  horse  and 
buggy  for  his  own  use. 

Registration. — Practicing  physicians  must  report  to 
the  city  health  officer  every  case  of  diphtheria,  small  pox, 
scarlet  fever  or  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease 
which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  attend.  Such  reports 
must  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  disease  and  contain  name,  sex,  place  of  residence 
and  color  of  the  person  afflicted,  and  the  character  of  the 
disease. 
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Hospitals. — The  city  hospital  for  the  indigent  sick  has 
a  staff  consisting  of  the  city  health  officer,  assistant  health 
officer,  housekeeper,  two  internes,  four  nurses  and  a 
steward. 

Jointly  under  the  supervision  of  the  county  health 
officer  and  the  city  health  officer,  a  detention  hospital  is 
conducted  for  small  pox  cases  only.  In  1910  Dallas  ex- 
pended $19,489.18  for  the  city  hospital,  and  $5,713.64  for 
the  Union  Hospital,  which  is  a  detention  hospital  con- 
ducted jointly  by  the  county  and  city.  To  the  hospital 
account  are  charged  both  the  salaries  of  the  health  officer 
and  assistant  health  officer.  Assuming  that  one-half  of  the 
salaries  of  these  officers  should  be  charged  to  the  work  of 
inspection  and  supervision  of  the  emergency  dispensary, 
the  total  expenditure  for  general  health  work  exclusive 
of  hospital  service  was  about  $9,000  or  a  per  capita  of 
$0.09.  This  sum  provided  for  sanitary  inspection,  the 
emergency  dispensary,  and  the  secretary,  who  is,  in  fact, 
the  executive  officer  of  the  field  work  of  the  department. 

Control  of  Contagious  Diseases. — Only  small  pox 
cases  are  removed  to  the  detention  hospital.  Other  con- 
tagious diseases  are  quarantined  under  the  limited  quar- 
antine law  of  Texas,  which  requires  that  only  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  is  kept  shall  be  isolated.  Premises  in 
which  contagious  diseases  occur  are  fumigated  by  city 
inspectors. 

Control  of  Tuberculosis. — Tuberculosis  has  only  re- 
cently received  the  attention  of  the  health  department. 
Under  state  laws  physicians  are  now  required  to  report  on 
prescribed  forms  all  cases  which  come  to  their  attention. 
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HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT 


HOUSTON,    -    -    -    TEXAS 


ESTIMATED  POPULATION  102.000 

DEATH  RATE  1910  WAS 

13.5  PER  1000 

iM  OIWCE  OF  PREVEimOII  IS 
WORTH  k  POUND  OF  CURE 


There  are  now  occuring  in  the  City  of  Houston  approxi- 
mately fifteen  deaths  monthly  from  tuberculosis.  This  can  be 
prevented  by  proper  precautions.  The  Health  Department  is 
using  all  efforts  to  combat  tuberculosis,  as  well  as  all  other  pre- 
ventable diseases.     Much  has  been  accomplished. 

Houston,  at  one  time  recognized  as  an  unhealthy  city,  has 
now,  by  pure  artesian  water  supply,  sewerage,  drainage  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Health  Department,  attained  the  distinction  of  being 
one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  State  and  entire  South.  Help 
us  make  it  healthier  by  living  right  and  observing  strictly  all 
sanitary  regulations. 

Very  respectfully, 

CEO.  W.  LARENDON,  M.  D., 

May.  1911.  Health  Officer. 
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The  reports  are  not  used  for  action  by  the  local  author- 
ities, but  are  sent  to  the  state  commissioner  at  Austin, 
Texas.  The  state  health  commissioner  sends  literature  to 
tuberculous  patients  so  reported.  The  United  Charities 
Society  distributes  pamphlets  relating  to  self-care  and 
preventive  measures. 

Child  Hygiene. — Physical  examinations  of  school 
children  are  not  madeJ  An  experimental  test  of  school 
hygiene  was  begun  by  the  school  board  but  discontinued. 
Nothing  is  done  for  school  children  by  the  city  physician 
except  to  vaccinate  them  when  required  and  to  stop  at- 
tendance at  school  of  children  who  live  in  houses  where 
contagious  diseases  are  reported.  No  special  supervision 
is  given  to  infants  under  one  year  of  age  and  no  educa- 
tional work  is  done  to  prevent  infant  mortality. 

Milk  and  Food  Inspection. — The  supervision  of  milk 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  city  chemist,  who  obtains 
samples  from  wagons  of  milk  dealers  and  tests  them  for 
butter  fat  and  temperature.  Bacteriological  examinations 
are  not  made.  Only  occasionally  are  dairies  inspected. 
Pasteurization  is  not  practiced. 

Routine  and  Special  Sanitary  Inspection. — Citizens' 
complaints  are  assigned  to  the  inspector  of  the  district  to 
which  they  relate.  Regular  forms  of  inspectors'  reports 
are  required,  and  action  to  be  taken  is  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  inspector.  The  routine  inspection  of  houses 
is  stated  by  the  health  authorities  to  involve  a  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  house  from  top  to  bottom,  inspection  of 
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water-closets,  back  yards,  front  yards,  and  provisions  made 
for  garbage  receptacles.  Schools  are  subject  to  similar  in- 
spection. The  sanitary  code  of  the  state  of  Texas  governs 
the  work  of  sanitary  inspection  where  it  supplements  the 
ordinances  of  the  city.  Theaters  and  places  of  public 
meeting  are  inspected  for  general  sanitary  condition  and 
provisions  for  ventilation.  An  attempt  is  made  to  cover 
downtown  premises  and  buildings  located  in  the  business 
section  of  the  city  once  a  week  and  residences  once  a  month 
or  as  frequently  as  possible. 

In  addition  to  routine  inspection  by  sanitary  in- 
spectors, every  police  officer  is  required  to  examine  all 
premises  on  his  beat  to  see  that  the  regulations  and  ordi- 
nances are  strictly  complied  with. 

Fly  Nuisance. — No  special  work  has  been  done  re- 
garding the  fly  nuisance  by  the  health  department,  but  the 
United  Charities  Society  has  issued  pamphlets  describing 
the  dangers  that  lurk  in  the  visits  of  flies.  This  private 
society,  and  not  the  health  department,  has  conducted  all 
the  educational  work  in  health  matters  which  has  as  yet 
been  undertaken  in  Dallas. 

Comment. — The  general  laws  of  the  state  and  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city  enable  the  health  board  and  the  health 
officer  to  establish  a  modem  health  service,  subject  only  to 
such  limitations  of  funds  as  may  be  provided  by  the  board 
of  commissioners.  Dallas,  with  a  population  of  92,000, 
has  not  yet  developed  an  adequate  health  program.  Only 
this  last  year  it  was  forced  to  seek  outside  aid  to  combat 
a  sudden  epidemic  of  cerebro-spinal  meningitis.      Other 
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The  Fly  Is  Man's  Worst  Enemy 

KILL  THE  FLY 


(COMRADES) 

BEWARE  OF  TUBERCULOSIS  AND 
TYPHOID  FEVER 

Plie*  Etfeed  in  indeicribalile  filA,  vd  noj'  king  du  nine 
to  your  dining  Ubk. 

Tliey  cury  duuu  uid  infect  food  utd  milk. 

If  jou  are  cwdcM  cr  indifferent  tbout  then,  indVour  children 
die,  dMi't  bUme  the  Health  Departiiient. 

CLEAN  UP  AND 

SAVE  YOUR  BABIES 

,_  Fnm  ■  Hoiutfin  Heahh  Ciroulv 
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sudden  epidemics  will  occur  until  comprehensive  measures 
are  taken  to  stamp  out  the  sources  of  disease,  prevent  its 
development,  and  to  educate  its  citizens  in  habits  of 
healthful  living. 

BEQUIREMENTS  GOVERNING  PERMITS  TO  MANUFACTURE 
ICE  CREAM,  HOUSTON  (IN  FORCE  SINCE  1910) 

1  Preliminary  and  monthly  inspection  by  health  depart 

ment 

2  Screens  must  be  provided 

3  Floors,  walls  and  ceilings  must  be  sanitary 

4  Water-closets  and  urinals  must  be  separate  from  the 

plant 
6     The  room  used  for  mixing  cream  must  be  close-ceiled, 
properly  ventilated  and  screened,  and  with  no  un- 
sanitary surroundings  or  neighborhood 

6  The  utensils  used  in  the  manufacture  or  distribution 

of  the  cream  must  be  of  porcelain  or  granite  ware, 
and  in  good  condition 

7  All  labor  employed  in  or  about  the  ice  cream   estab- 

lishment, and  all  persons  engaged  in  its  manufac- 
ture or  sale,  must  be  cleanly  both  in  person  and 
attire 

8  Every  person  or  employee  connected  with  the  business 

must  wear  a  suitable  garb  and  be  free  from  dis- 
ease 

9  Cans  must  be  sterilized  at  a  temperature  of   212  de- 

grees Fahrenheit,  and  for  not  less  than  fifteen 
(15)  minutes,  and  a  suitable  room  must  be  pro- 
vided where  sterilized  cans  can  be  kept  where 
their  sterility  will  be  maintained 

10  No  ice  cream  may  ever  be  returned  or  exchanged  after 

once  leaving  the  plant. 
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11  Aniline  dyes  must  not  be  used,  nor  may  they  be  kept 

in  the  ice  cream  plant 

12  No  one,  with  the  exception  of  the  employees,  shall  be 

permitted  in  the  plant  except  on  official  business. 

13  Ingredients   used  in  the  manufacture  of  ice  cream 

must  be  fresh  and  properly  preserved,  and,  under 
no  circumstances,  shall  decayed  or  over-ripe  fruit 
be  used 
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Accounting,  New  York,  fiinc- 
t  i  o  n  a  1  centralization,  in 
finance  department,  116,  re- 
organization of,  117;  com- 
mission plan  does  not  insure 
efficiency  of,  125;  charters 
place  responsibility  for,  on  a 
conunissioner,  125,  on  board 
of  commissioners  in  Kansas, 
125,  on  comptroller  in  Hous- 
ton, 125;  charter  provisions 
noteworthy  for  deficiencies, 
127;  processes  above  charter 
requirements  not  adopted, 
128;  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish efficient  methods  of, 
neglected,  129 ;  Houston's 
example  not  followed,  129; 
private  business  example  not 
followed,  129;  relation  to  ad- 
ministration, 131 ;  relation 
to  reporting,  132;  records 
not  used  to  facilitate  ad- 
ministration, 148;  expert  ad- 
vice on,  needed,  160-161;  of- 
ficers reluctant  to  seek  ex- 
pert advice,  161,  lack  expert 
knowledge  in,  161,  164;  out- 
line of  suggestions  for  mu- 

•  nicipal,  164-170;  to  prevent 
over-incumbrance  of  appro- 
priations, 200. 

415 


Accounts,  charter  prescriptions 
of,  vary,  126 ;  charters  ignore 
expense,  127 ;  information  re- 
quired in  Houston  from, 
126;  Houston,  Kansas  City 
and  Fort  Worth  methods  ex- 
ceptional, 128;  relation  to 
popular  rule,  130;  balance 
sheet,  132-133;  revenues  and 
expenses  vs.  receipts  and 
payments,  134 ;  Houston 
revenue  and  expense  state- 
ment, 134;  classification  of 
expenditures,  134-135 ;  Des 
Moine§,  typical  expenditure 
statement,  138,  health  sta- 
tistics not  comparable  with 
expenditures,  139,  statement 
of  receipts  and  expenditures, 
139;  asset  and  liability,  139, 
142;  balance  sheet,  special 
and  trust  funds,  143,  admin- 
istrators' use  of,  146;  over- 
drafts prevented  by,  148; 
unit  costs,  148-149;  stores, 
neglect  of,  152;  control  over 
collection  of  taxes  and  rev- 
enue through,  154;  state  su- 
pervision of,  in  Iowa,  161; 
basis  for  segregated  budget, 
184;  municipal,  comptroller 
of  N.  Y.  State,  and  auditor 
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of  Obioy  haye  power  to  audit, 
373. 

Aeeounts  and  fiaiancei  questions 
eoneemingy  26-27. 

Addams,  Jane,  on  nnattraet* 
iyenees  of  eiyil  serviee  notices 
of  examinations,  354-355. 

Administration,  effect  of  group 
action  on,  26;  claims  respect- 
ing better,  74;  public,  still 
undeyeloped,  368-369. 

Administratiye^  program  sug- 
gested for  New  York  City, 
14-15;  photograph  leads  to 
systematic  reorganiza- 
tion, 116-117;  code  should 
accompany  charter,  366-367; 
methods  applicable  to  all 
cities,  368. 

Akron  (Ohio),  social  service 
committee  activities,  391. 

Albany,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, activities  of,  389. 

Allen,  William  H.,  author  of 
"Woman's  Part  in  (Govern- 
ment," a  book  invaluable  to 
all  civic  organizations,  384. 

Appointments,  charter  require- 
ments, 53 ;  how  made,  51-54. 

Appropriations,  functionalized, 
in  New  York  City,  182;  sci- 
entific budget-making  does 
not  permit  lump  sum,  182- 
183;  itemization  of,  187;  pur- 
chase  orders  incumbrance 
against,  223;  see  Budget. 

Aronovici,  Carol,  "K  n  o  w  i  n  g 


One's     Own      Community,^ 
author  of,  397. 

Asch  fire,  New  York,  effect  of 
in  commission  cities,  303. 

Assessment,  Dallas,  no  physical 
inspection  for,  158;  science 
of,  lacking,  158;  depend^t 
on  peisonid  equation  of  as- 
sessors, 158;  acenracy  <^,  de- 
pendent on  taxpayers,  158; 
metiiods  of,  160;  effect  of 
taxpayers'  enli^tenment  re- 
specting, 160. 

Asset  and  liability  statement, 
Des  Moines,  limitations  <rf^ 
139,  142;  Houston,  132-133. 

Balance  sheet,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Houston,  Fort 
Worth,  132;  foreign  to  mu- 
nicipal reports,  132;  descrip- 
tion of  Houston's,  132-133; 
uses  of,  133-134;  fund,  de- 
scription of,  142,  uses  of, 
143;  necessary  for  special 
and  trust  funds,  143. 

Ballot,  short,  aid  to  citizen  con- 
trol, 13. 

Bertillon  system,  where  used, 
280. 

Board  of  commissioners,  ques- 
tions concerning,  25;  board 
of  directors' analogy,  26,  fal- 
lacy, 92 ;  may  remove  a  mem- 
ber, Houston,  Fort  Worth, 
46;  candidates  not  chosen 
with  reference  to  special  fit- 
ness, 46;  assign  members  to 
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departments,  47;  charter 
powers  of,  49;  meetings,  51; 
make  mandatory  appoint- 
ments, 51-54;  fix  rates  of 
compensation,  54;  service  re- 
quired of,  62;  may  conduct 
inquiries,  62-63;  Des  Moines, 
power  to  transfer  employees, 
345. 

Board  of  estimate  and  appor- 
tionment, see  Estimate  and 
apportionment,  board  of. 

Board  of  public  affairs,  Wis- 
consin, functions  and  plans 
of,  373. 

"Bootlegging,"  practiced  in 
Kansas,  280. 

Borrowing  power,  citizen  inter- 
est in  margin  of,  145-146. 

Bossism,  municipal  misrule  at- 
tributed to,  11. 

Bradford,  E.  S.,  on  results  of 
conunission  government,  84. 

Bridges,  see  Public  works. 

Budget,  progressive  instrument 
in  New  York  City,  118;  effi- 
cient, ,  saves  millions,  118 ; 
Houston's  report  contains 
statement  on,  135;  appropri- 
ations guides  to  administra- 
tors, 148;  relation  to  tax 
levy,  157 ;  provisions,  in  Iowa 
meager,  171,  in  Galveston  set 
standard,  171-172,  Kansas, 
172-173,  Fort  Worth,  173, 
Houston,  173-174,  Dallas, 
174,    none    in    Huntington, 


174;  revenue  estimates  con- 
trol, in  Galveston,  172;  char- 
ter omissions  respecting,  175 ; 
of  Cedar  Kapids,  177 ;  Hous-  f 
ton's  mayor  practically 
makes,  178;  form  of,  179; 
salary  schedules  in  Hunting- 
ton, 179-180;  meaning  of, 
181;  often  represents  grab- 
bag,  180-181;  how  serve  as 
work  program,  181-182;  not 
based  on  definite  work  plans, 
182;  basis  for  common  un- 
derstanding of  officials  and 
citizens,  184-185 ;  accounts, 
basis  for  segregated,  184; 
segregation,  necessary  for  in- 
telligent estimates,  185,  helps 
taxpayer  to  understand,  185- 
186,  official  objection  to,  186, 
necessary  for  clear  adminis- 
trative planning,  186-187; 
itemization  a  means  of  check- 
ing waste,  188;  New  York 
City,  form  of,  189,  control 
over  salary  appropriations, 
189;  departmental  classifica- 
tion of,  189,  192;  appropria- 
tions made  to  specific  func- 
tions, 192;  taxpayers,  pub- 
licity desirable  for,  157,  hear- 
ings on,  178,  195, 197,  should 
have  information  concerning, » 
195;  board  of  estimate  and 
apportionment.  New  York 
City,  power  to  impose  condi- 
tions  in   granting,   198-199; 
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1912  payroll  and  supply 
conditions,  199;  commission- 
ers should  agree  upon  uni- 
form practice  in  adminis- 
tering, 199-200,  prevents 
over-incumbrance  of  appro- 
priation in,  200;  lump  sum 
salary  appropriation  ac- 
counts in,  200-201;  revenue, 
purpose  of,  201;  careful 
preparation  of,  201;  influ- 
ence on  city  program,  390. 

Budget  estimates,  procedure  in 
reviewing,  177-178;  uniform, 
not  required,  193;  informa- 
tion to  be  included  in,  193; 
analysis  of,  193-194;  impar- 
tial investigation  of,  194; 
publication  of,  195. 

Budget  exhibit,  New  York,  pro- 
vides live  newspaper  mate- 
rial, 121,  197,  198;  women's 
club  in  Hudson  River  village 
conducted  a,  123,  124;  effect- 
ive in  getting  citizen  coopera- 
tion, 197 ;  relation  of  expend- 
iture to  service  received, 
understood  through,  197;  of 
aid  to  progressive  officials, 
198;  a  means  of  community 
appraisement,  398-399. 

Budget-making,  essential  steps, 
included  in  Galveston's  char- 
ter, 174,  other  steps,  175; 
special  funds  obstruct 
proper,  176;  procedure  in, 
177;    scientific,    potential    in 


enhancing  efficiency,  180- 
181;  lump  sum  appropria- 
tions not  permitted  in  scien- 
tific, 182-183 ;  effect  of  segre- 
gation on,  183;  attention  to 
accounting  prompted  by 
scientific,  184;  use  of  cost 
records  in,  188-189;  results 
of  careless,  192;  citizen  co- 
operation in,  195. 

Bureau  of  Economy  and  Ef- 
ficiency, Milwaukee,  7. 

Bureau  of  Fire  Prevention, 
New  York  City,  305. 

Bureau  of  Municipal  Research, 
formulating  codes  of  pro- 
cedure, 13;  New  York  City, 
mayor's  efficiency  program, 
14;  contributions  toward, 
106;  organization  of  New 
York  City  departments  chart- 
ed for  Ivins  Commission,  114 ; 
concentrates  citizen  interest, 
123;  Training  School  for 
Public  Service,  355-356. 

Bureau  of  standards  on 
weights  and  measures  effi- 
ciency, 307-313. 

Business  methods,  questions 
concerning,  26. 

Cash  receipts  and  disbursement 
record,  Houston,  description 
of,  135;  reports,  limitations 
of,  137-138. 

Cedar  Rapids,  powers  and  du- 
ties of  mayor,  65-66;  bene- 
fits resulting  from   new  gov- 
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eminent,  75-76;  budget,  177; 
city  planning  work,  236-237; 
park  space,  239;  record  of 
prosecutions,  278;  tests  of 
fire  hose,  299. 

Census,  United  States  bureau 
of  the,  study  city  govern- 
ment methods,  39;  opportu- 
nity to  promote  efficient  city 
government,  374-375. 

Central  purchasing  agency  de- 
sirable, 205;  see  Purchasing. 

Charter  legislation,  generally 
charter  revision,  113 ;  affected 
by  existing  organization,  113. 

Charter-making,  provide  defi- 
nite grouping  of  functions, 
112-113;  steps,  in  efficient 
plan  of  organization,  114-115 ; 
administrative  needs  and  de- 
fects, basis  for,  362-363 ;  pre- 
liminary inquiry  for,  neglect- 
ed, 363;  investigation  essen- 
tial to  intelligent,  363-364; 
New  York  City's  experience 
in,  16-17,  364. 

Charter  revision,  Ivins  Commis- 
sion, New  York  City,  113- 
114;  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Eesearch,  activity  in,  114; 
not  based  on  service  pro- 
grams, 361;  methods  of  ser- 
vice not  prescribed  in,  361; 
not  essential  for  efficiency 
effort,  364-365. 

Charters,  adoption  of  popular 
rule  provisions,  40;  cities  op- 


erating under  special,  41, 
first-class  cities  law,  41 ;  pro- 
visions for  popular  rule,  41, 
initiative,  referendum  and  re- 
call, 43-45,  removal  of  com- 
missioners, 46,  organization 
of  departments,  47-48,  pow- 
ers of  boards,  49-50,  board 
meetings,  51,  appointments, 
51-54,  compensation,  54, 
franchise,  56-59,  publica- 
tion of  financial  statements, 
59-62,  service  required  of 
boards,  62,  inquiries  by 
boards,  62-63,  powers  of 
mayors,  63-68;  variation  in 
prescription  of  accounts, 
126;  expense  accounts  ig- 
nored by,  127;  uniform  pro- 
cedure not  required,  127-128; 
adequate  for  city  government 
not  yet  framed,  361;  defini- 
tion of,  362 ;  more  than  grant 
of  power,  362;  existing,  tol- 
erant of  good  and  bad  meth- 
ods, 365 ;  fail  to  provide  "in- 
centives" and  "danger  sig- 
nals," 365-366;  should  pro- 
vide for  scientific  adminis- 
tration, 365-366;  should  ho 
simple  document,  366;  should 
be  based  on  understand! n<r 
of  service  and  methods,  36/; 
"model,"  reason  for  failure 
of,  367-368. 
Chicago,  fund  for  researeli 
work,  106;  fire  hose  sjiecift- 
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eations,  300;  eivil  aenrioe 
eommissioii,  341;  salary 
standardisation  work,  350- 
351;  effideney  efforts  not  de- 
pendent on  charter  reviaon, 
364. 

Child-care,  New  York  City  ac- 
tivities in,  7,  111-112. 

Child  hygiene,  Pallas  not  aetive 
in,  409. 

Cincinnati,  contrihutions  for 
research  woik,  106. 

Citizen  control,  facilitated  by 
popular  rule  devices,  13; 
questions  concerning,  24-25; 
claims  respecting,  72-73;  con- 
tact with  government,  121; 
publication  of  facts  effective 
for,  121 ;  of  employees  under 
spoils  system,  343. 

Citizen  cooperation,  in  budg- 
et-making, 195 ;  budget 
exhibit  effective  in  get- 
ting, 197;  in  city  plan- 
ning, 245;  through  commer- 
cial organizations,  378 ; 
necessary  for  success  of  of- 
ficial projects,  379;  commis- 
sion officials  eager  for,  380- 
381,  382;  ineffective  in  some 
cities,  381;  civic  less  effect- 
ive than  commercial  bodies, 
reasons  for,  383;  chambers 
of  commerce  methods,  393- 
394;  activities  of  commercial 
and  social  service  organiza- 
tions, 396. 


Citisen  fact  center,  profitable 
for  a  city  to  vappoHf  123. 

Citizeiis'  board,  Huntington, 
powoB  of,  44;  may  remove 
commissioners,  46;  may  make 
investigations,  63. 

Citisens'  views,  obtained  in  sur- 
vey, 31,  36. 

City  debt,  Des  Moines'  unbnsi- 
ness-like  treatment  of,  145; 
citisen  and  official  intesest 
in,  143,  145. 

City  planning,  gnestions  o<m- 
ceming,  30-31;  relation  to 
public  improvements^  233- 
234;  Dallas  progressive  pro- 
gram, 234-236;  activity,  of 
Cedar  Rapids,  236-237,  Des 
Moines,  237-238,  Galveston, 
238;  "city  beautiful''  effort, 
238;  what  it  should  include, 
242-243;  relation  of  land 
control  to,  243-244;  oppor- 
tunity for,  244;  easily  taken 
steps  in,  244-245;  .coop>era- 
tion  of  commercial  organi- 
zations, 245. 

Civil  service,  charter  provi- 
sions, 54-55;  regulation  re- 
sults in  permanent  working 
force,  336-337;  need  for  pro- 
tection of,  337;  regulations, 
advantages,  338;  permanent, 
sometimes  obstruction,  338; 
no  provisions  respecting,  in 
many  commission  cities,  338- 
339;  desirability  of  bringing 
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mandatory  appointments  mto 
competitive  class,  340;  tests 
do  not  insure  efficiency,  340; 
commissions,  activity  not  de- 
veloped, 340;  first  attention 
to  efficiency  rather  than  pro- 
tection of  employees,  341; 
Chicago  method  of  appoint- 
ment, 341;  advantages  of 
"flexible,"  341-342;  effect  of 
spoils  system,  342,  disorgan- 
izes service,  343;  Jane  Ad- 
dams  on  examination  no- 
tices, 354-355 ;  plans  for  pro- 
moting, 359-360. 

Clean-up  day,  step  in  right  di- 
rection, 320-321;  helpful  in- 
novation, 346. 

Cleveland,  F.  A.,  suggests  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Adminis- 
trative Research,  375. 

Code,  administrative,  should  ac- 
company charter,  366-367 ; 
conformance  with,  facilitates 
efficient  administration,  369; 
New  Jersey  plan  for,  369- 
370;  plan  of,  outlined  tenta- 
tively for  New  Jersey  cities, 
370-371. 

College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  establishment  of  train- 
ing school  for  public  service, 
356. 

Commercial  organizations, 
maintain  staffs  for  civic 
work,  394;  limitations  of  ac- 
tivities,   394-395 ;    interested 


in  service  performed  rather 
than  methods,  395. 

Commission  and  efficiency 
movements,  contrasted,  103, 
106. 

Commission  cities,  neglect  effi- 
cient accounting  methods, 
129;  progress  in  controlling 
receipts,  154-155 ;  efficiency 
of  assessment  methods,  160; 
need  expert  accounting  ad« 
vice,  160-161;  accounting  of- 
ficers deficient  in  expert 
knowledge,  161,  164;  scien- 
tific budget-making  impor- 
tant, 180;  uniform  estimates 
not  required,  193;  fail  to 
carry  out  principle  of  cen- 
tralization in  purchasing, 
205-206;  no  control  over, 
stores,  229-230;  public  im- 
provements greatest  concern, 
233;  "white  ways,"  238;  op- 
portunity of  city  planning, 
244;  public  works,  organiza- 
tion diversified,  246,  provin- 
cialism in  administration, 
248-249;  low  standards  of 
engineering  efficiency,  249- 
250;  importance  of  efficiency 
in  paving  work,  256;  super- 
vision of  police,  265;  police 
efficiency  mediocre,  267; 
which  use  Bertillon  system, 
283 ;  Fire  Underwriters' 
suggestions  adopted,  294- 
295;  provisions,  fire  escape, 
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301,  fire  prevention,  301; 
neglect  weights  and  meas- 
ures supervision,  305-306 ; 
not  progressive  in  health 
work,  314;  electorate  chooses 
principal  officials,  336;  no 
civil  service  in  many,  338- 
339;  plan  for  promoting 
civil  service,  359-360;  com- 
mercial organizations  realize 
value  of  cooperation,  379- 
380. 
Commission  government,  Metz 
Fund  questions  respecting, 
16;  206  cities  adopted,  40; 
few  elective  officials,  43; 
gives  better  service  but  no 
miracle,  69-70;  attitude  of 
press  toward,  71;  divides  re- 
sponsibility among  commis- 
sioners, 71-72;  gives  officials 
greater  leeway,  72 ;  claims  re- 
specting, official  responsibil- 
ity, 73,  better  administra- 
tion, 74,  citizen  control,  72- 
73,  achievements,  in  Dallas, 
77,  Houston,  80-81,  Kansas. 
81,  Topeka,  81;  benefits  un- 
der, 75-76,  Des  Moines,  76; 
business  men  support,  77; 
public  improvements  pro- 
moted in  Fort  Worth,  77; 
public  attitude  toward,  80; 
E.  S.  Bradford  on  results  of, 
84;  has  commercial  welfare 
aim,  84;  provides  incentive, 
not  technique,  84-85;  has  not 


heightened  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration, 86;  50  per 
cent,  of  government  acts 
unaffected  by,  86-87;  not  a 
social  service  movement,  87; 
politics  not  eliminated,  88; 
old  type  of  ofi&cial  retained, 
88-89,  92;  administrative 
mechanism  not  built  up,  97; 
better  government  because  of 
new  conception  of  service, 
92-93;  constructive  program 
needed,  96;  not  continuing 
effort,  96;  merits  and  limita- 
tions, 97-99;  shelters  obsolete 
business  methods,  117 ;  pubUe 
improvement  departments  dy- 
namic centers  in,  233;  op- 
portunity to  make  social  ser- 
vice agents  of  police,  290; 
fire  equipment  improvement, 
303-304;  New  Jersey  cities 
adopted,  369 ;  Governor 
Woodrow  Wilson's  advocacy 
of,  369;  asset  to  business 
organizations,  379-380. 

Commission  laws,  do  not  re- 
quire uniformity  in  account- 
ing, 127. 

Commission  mayors,  see 
Mayors. 

Commission  on  Economy  and 
Efficiency,  see  Economy  and 
Efficiency. 

Commissioner  of  public  service, 
Houston,  duties  of,  260-261. 

Commissioners,  willing-  to  grant 
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interviews,  34 ;  centralized 
responsibility  of,  73;  limited 
conception  of  government, 
87. 

Commissioners  of  accounts  of- 
fice, New  York  City,  inef- 
fective until  1907,  9. 

Community  welfare,  effort  to 
promote,  2;  Kansas  City 
(Missouri)  efforts,  3;  de- 
pendent on  government  ef- 
ficiency, 124;  matter  of  civic 
pride,  124. 

Complaint  clerk,  Des  Moines 
department  of  public  works, 
251. 

Conferences,  lead  to  joint  citi- 
zen action,  123. 

Contracts  for  purchasing,  see 
Purchasing. 

Corruption,  official,  vs.  official 
wastefulness,  367-368. 

Cost  data,  not  maintained,  250 ; 
use  in  budget-making,  188- 
189. 

Costs,  unit,  show  quality  of  ser- 
vice, 146 ;  Des  Moines  reports 
contain  comparative,  148;  of 
value  to  efficient  administra- 
tion, 148-149;  effect  of,  149; 
services  shown  by,  149. 

Dallas,  primaries,  42 ;  initiative, 
referendum,  recall,  43;  in- 
itiative, procedure  in,  44; 
referendum,  on  franchises, 
45,  on  ordinances,  45;  recall, 
procedure  in,  45-46;  powers 


of  board,  49-50;  meetings  of 
board,  51,  61 ;  mandatory  ap- 
pointments, 51-52;  salaries, 
54;  no  civil  service,  55;  re- 
moval of  subordinates,  55; 
franchise  granting,  58-59 ; 
publicity  requirements,  61- 
62;  board  may  make  investi- 
gation, 63 ;  powers  and  duties 
of  mayor,  67;  claims  of  bet- 
ter government,  77;  jail,  87; 
no  physical  inspection  of 
property  for  assessment, 
158 ;  charter  requirements, 
account-keeping,  126,  budg- 
et, 174;  need  for  purchas- 
ing agent,  206;  method  of 
purchasing,  210;  progressive 
city  planning  program,  234- 
236;  park  space,  239;  un- 
sanitary housing,  242;  po- 
lice, organization,  266;  pen- 
sions, 275 ;  description  of  seg- 
regated area,  282-284;  ef- 
ficiency records,  298;  fire 
protection,  hose,  299-300,  in 
factories,  303,  improvement 
in  equipment,  303;  weights 
and  measures,  supervision 
of,  306-307,  bureau  of  stand- 
ards report  on  conditions  of, 
308-310;  routine  sanitary  in- 
spection, 321;  health  depart- 
ment organization,  401,  403; 
duties    of   board   of  health, 

403,  city  health  officer,  403- 

404,  sanitary      inspectors, 
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406,  eity  <^eimst,  404,  406, 
plumlni^^  inspeetor,  406;  re- 
ports required,  404;  r^iistra- 
tion,  406;  hospital  activity, 
407;  eontagiouB  disease  eon- 
trol,  407;  tnberetdosis  activ- 
ity, 407,  409;  milk  and  food 
inspection,  409;  not  active  in 
child  hygiene,  409;  sanitaiy 
inspection,  409-410;  fly  cam- 
paign, 410;  adequate  health 
program  not  developed,  410, 
412. 
Des  Moines,  procedure  in  mak- 
ing  survey,    31-38;    powers 
and  duties  of  mayor,  65-66; 
claims  for  better  government, 
76;  prison,  87;  health  ser- 
vice   ineffective,    88;    Hous- 
ton reports  contrasted  with, 
135,    137;    report    of    war- 
rants outstanding  uninform- 
ing,  138;  typical  expenditure 
statement,    138,    defects    in, 
138-139;  health  expenditures 
and  service  not  comparable, 
139;    detailed    statement    of 
receipts  and  payments,  139; 
asset  and  liability  statement, 
limitations  of,  139,  142;  un- 
business-like     treatment    o  f 
city  debt,  145;   comparative 
unit   costs  in   reports,    148; 
tax    levies    published,    155; 
special  funds,  176-177;  gen- 
eral fund,  176-177;  form  of 
budget,  179;  purchasing 


agent  needed,  206;  eity  plan- 
ning, 237-238;  park  ftdfi- 
ties,  239;  Whiteehapd  dis- 
trict, 242;  advanoed  pnbHe 

.  works  methods,  251;  oom- 
plaint  dexk,  251;  fimetioiis 
of  public  works  department, 
251,  252;  pavin^r  material 
tested,  25!2;  maintenance 
woric,  2S3;  sewer  ideaniog 
and  r^pairing^  255;  adewalk 
maintenanee,  255;  tnidgv, 
255;  street  deaiiing^y  255;  po- 
lice organisation,  266;  riim 
for  guidance  of  police,  270- 
271;  treatment  of  ''dronks," 
292;  tests  of  flze  hose,'2B9; 
supervision  of  weights  and 
measures,  305-306,  307;  bu- 
reau of  standards  inspection 
of  weights  and  measureB, 
307-308;  lack  of  vital  statis- 
tics, 314-315;  board's  power 
to  transfer  employees,  345; 
see  Iowa. 

Detroit,  chamber  of  conmieree) 
budget  activity  of,  390. 

Direct  nominations,  see  Nom- 
inations. 

Diisseldorf,  Gtermany,  training 
school  for  public  service, 
purposes  and  plans,  357-358. 

Economy  and  Efflciency,  Com- 
mission on,  established  to  re- 
organize federal  departments, 
106;  pension  plan  evolved 
by,  363-354;  producing  ma- 
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terial  of  value  to  cities,  373- 
374. 

Efficiency,  country-wide  effort 
for,  1 ;  prompted  by  facts  re- 
garding community,  8;  stud- 
ies of  municipal,  13;  pro- 
gram for  mayor.  New  York 
City,  14;  physical  tests  of, 
applied  in  survey,  21;  New 
York's  treatment  of  destitute 
children,  112;  New  York 
level  of,  118;  effect  of  budg- 
et-making on,  181;  store- 
keeping,  relation  to,  231;  of 
subordinates,  336 ;  perma- 
nent civil  service  obstruction 
to,  338;  present  civil  service 
systeni  gives  inadequate  tests 
of,  340;  citizens  uninformed 
of  employees',  343;  records, 
how  designed,  345,  descrip- 
tion of  New  York  City,  345- 
346;  studies  of  sewer  gangs, 
348;  charter  obstruction  to, 
fallacy,  364-365;  department 
of,  for  national  government, 
374. 

Efficiency  movement,  began  in 
1906,  100;  aims  of,  100, 
102;  modernizes  administra- 
tive methods,  103;  contrasted 
with  commission  movement, 
103,  106;  standards  applied 
to  government  by,  107;  con- 
cerned with  social  service,  107. 

Efficiency  organization  requi- 
sites, 115. 


Efficient  government,  recog- 
nizes opportunities  for  serv-  ^ 
ice,  112;  campaign  shibbo- 
leths, 117;  provides  for  citi- 
zen efficiency,*  121;  no  royal 
road  to,  361. 

Eligible  employees,  use  of  lists 
of,  344. 

Employees,  lists,  use  of,  344; 
transfers  of,  proposed,  344- 
345;  opportunity  for  initia- 
tive and  cooperation,  346; 
strive  for  promotion,  347; 
organization  of,  348;  official 
treatment  of,  348;  New  York 
City  reorganization  work, 
part  taken  by,  348-349;  sal- 
aries not  standardized,  350; 
cooperation  of,  in  salary 
standardization,  352. 

Employment,  permanency  of 
second  importance,  119. 

Engineering,  standards  disap- 
pointing, 249-250. 

Engineers,  see  Public  works. 

English  influence  on  American 
cities,  11. 

Estimate  and  apportionment, 
board  of,  popularity  of,  17; 
conditional  power  of  appro- 
priation, 199. 

Estimates,  budget,  uniformity 
not  required  in,  193 ;  analysis 
of,  193-194;  impartial  inves- 
tigation of,  194. 

Expenditures,  Houston's  classi- 
fication    of,     134-135;     Des 
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Moines'  typical  statement  of, 
138,  defects  of,  138-139; 
itemization  of,  187. 

Exploitation,  franchise,  11. 

Federal  departments,  methods 
of,  applicable  to  municipal- 
ities, 374. 

Finance  and  revenue,  see  Ac- 
counts. 

Finance  department  (New 
York),  organization,  116. 

Fire  departments,  organization, 
293-294;  National  Board  of 
Underwriters,  study  of,  294, 
suggestions  adopted,  294- 
295;  variation  in  administra- 
tion, 294;  rules  and  regula- 
tions, 295;  age  limits  for  en- 
tering service,  295,  298; 
compensation  of  employees, 
298;  promotion  and  disci- 
pline of  force,  298;  retire- 
ment provisions,  298;  ef- 
ficiency records,  298;  hose 
specifications,  299 ;  hose  tests, 
299-300 ;  forage  purchase 
and  distribution,  300. 

Fire,  prevention  work,  301;  in- 
spection of  buildings,  301; 
fire  escape  construction  and 
inspection,  301 ;  materials  for 
construction,  301,  303;  pro- 
tection of  places  of  amuse- 
ment, 303,  factories,  303; 
improvement  in  equipment, 
303-304 ;  redefining,  304- 
305 ;    insurance    supervision. 


305;  Rochester  chamber  of 
commerce  activities,  387- 
388. 

Fire  protection,  questions  con- 
cerning, 29. 

Fly  campaign,  in  Dallas,  410. 

Fort  Worth,  primaries,  42; 
referendum  and  recall,  43; 
franchise  granting,  57-58; 
referendum  on  franchises, 
44-45,  on  ordinances,  45;  re- 
call procedure,  45-46;  board, 
may  remove  member,  46,  may 
make  investigations,  63, 
powers  of,  49,  meetings  of, 
51,  61;  mayor,  powers  and 
duties,  47,  66;  salaries, 
54;  no  civil  service,  55;  re- 
moval of  subordinates,  55; 
publicity,  61 ;  requirements 
for,  account-keeping,  126- 
127,  budget,  173;  public  im- 
provements promoted,  77; 
puchasing  methods,  205,  de- 
scription of,  208-209,  210; 
park  provision,  239;  unsani- 
tary housing,  242;  police, 
qualifications,  267,  270,  rules 
for,  270-271;  regulations  re- 
specting reports  of  arrests, 
279 ;  fire,  hose  tests,  299,  fac- 
tory protection,  303,  im- 
provement in  equipment, 
303. 

Franchises,  referendum  on,  44- 
45;  provisions  for  panting, 
56-59. 
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Fund  balance  sheet,  deecrip- 
tion  of,  142;  uses  of,  143. 

Funds,  special,  obstruct  scien- 
tific budget  -  making,  176 ; 
general,  Des  Moines,  176-177. 

Galveston,  commission  govern- 
ment an  emergency  measure, 
10;  inspires  civic  emulation, 
10;  referendum  on  bond  is- 
sues, 43;  board,  powers  of, 
49,  meetings,  51,  59;  ap- 
pointments, 53;  salaries,  54; 
no  civil  service,  55;  removal 
of  subordinates,  55-56;  fran- 
chise granting,  56-57;  publi- 
cation of  financial  statements, 
59-60 ;  investigations  by 
board,  63;  powers  and  duties 
of  mayor,  63-64;  city  rebuilt, 
80;  vice  and  liquor  laws  en- 
forcement, 80,  282;  budget, 
171-172,  174;  revenue  esti- 
mates control  budget,  172; 
form  of  budget,  179;  city 
planning,  238;  park  space, 
239 ;  police,  organization, 
266,  rules  for,  271,  record  of 
cases  prosecuted,  278;  fire, 
hose  tests,  299,  factory  pro- 
tection from,  303,  improve- 
ment in  equipment,  303 ;  pro- 
gressive in  health  work,  315; 
activities  of  chamber  of  com- 
merce, 392. 

Gteynor,  William  J.,  mayor  of 
New  York  City,  9 ;  standard- 
izing city  reporting,  121. 
29 


German  influence  on  American 
cities,  11. 

Government,  opportunities  for 
social  service,  4;  consists  of 
daily  routine,  85;  business 
affected  by,  382. 

Grand  Rapids,  board  of  public 
welfare,  3. 

Health,  questions  concerning, 
school  children,  27-28,  infant 
care,  28,  tuberculosis,  28; 
Des  Moines  service  ineffect- 
ive, 88;  New  York,  infant 
mortality,  109,  111;  gauging 
eflftciency  of,  122;  Des 
Moines,  non-comparable  sta- 
tistics of,  139,  lacks  vital 
statistics,  314-315 ;  conunis- 
sion  cities  not  progressive  in, 
314;  Houston  and  Galveston 
most  progressive,  315;  work 
undeveloped,  315;  need  of 
full-time  health  officers,  316; 
lack  of  educational  work, 
317;  Kansas  state  almanac, 
317,  319;  private  physicians 
obstruction  to,  319;  nuisance 
inspection,  319-320 ;  educa- 
tion through  press  and 
schools,  320-321 ;  sanitary  in- 
spection, 321,  code,  321; 
Dallas,  organization  of  de- 
partment, 401,  403,  duties  of, 
board  of  health,  403,  health 
officer,  403-404,  chemist,  404, 
406,  sanitary  inspectors,  406, 
plumbing  inspector,  406,  re- 
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ports  required,  404,  registra- 
tion, 406,  hospital  activity, 
407,  contagious  disease  con- 
trol, 407,  tuberculosis  activ- 
ity, 407,  409,  fly  campaign, 
410 ;  Savannah  activities, 
391-392. 

Health  program,  Seh«ieetady, 
4-5;  outline  for,  321-334, 
functions  of,  board  of  health, 
322,  city  health  officer,  322, 
assistant  health  officer,  323; 
suggestions  for,  control  of 
disease,  323-326,  328-329, 
care  of  children,  329-330, 
sanitary  control,  330-333, 
bacteriological  laboratory, 
333,  executive,  record  and 
educational  activities,  333- 
334;  Dallas,  inadequate,  410, 
412. 

Hoboken,  fund  for  research 
work,  106;  charter  confer- 
ence, 370. 

Home  rule,  administrative  code 
may  be  adopted  in  cities  hav- 
ing, 369. 

Hospitals,  Dallas,  municipal 
provision  for,  407. 

Housing,  control  over,  242. 

Houston,  primaries,  42;  refer- 
endum on,  bond  issues,  43, 
franchises,  44 ;  granting 
franchises,  57;  board,  may 
remove  member,  46,  powers 
of,  49-50,  makes  investiga- 
tions,   62-63,    meetings,    51, 


publicity,  61 ;  mandatory 
appointments,  51 ;  salaries, 
64;  no  civil  service,  55;  re- 
moval of  subordinates,  55; 
powers  and  duties  of  mayor, 
47,  64-65;  elaims  of  better 
gorermaent,  80-81 ;  comp- 
troller responsible  for  ac- 
counts, 125;  information  re- 
quired from  accounts,  126; 
efficiency  in  accounting,  128; 
revenue  and  expense  state- 
ment, 134;  revenue  report, 
134;  classification  of  expend- 
itures, 134-135;  cash  receipt 
and  disbursement  record, 
135;  usefulness  of  records, 
135;  budget  statement  in  re- 
port, 135 ;  Des  Moines  reports 
contrasted  with,  135,  137 
budget  provisions,  173-174 
mayor  makes  budget,  178 
purchasing  methods,  205 
park  provision,  239;  unsan- 
itary housing,  242;  control 
over  public  service  corpora- 
tions, 260;  public  service 
commissioner,  2  6  0-261  ; 
police  organization,  266;  ef- 
ficiency records  of  firemen, 
298;  fire,  hose  tests,  299,  im- 
provement in  equipment, 
303;  weights  and  measures 
activity,  310,  312-313;  pro- 
gressive in  health  work,  315- 
316. 
Hughes,  Governor  Charles  E., 
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appointed  Ivins  Commission, 
New  York,  113. 

Huntington,  bi-partisan  repre- 
sentation, 41-42 ;  citizens' 
board,  powers  of,  44,  46; 
board  of  commissioners, 
powers  of,  49,  55,  56,  63; 
meetings,  51,  publicity  of, 
62;  salaries,  54;  civil  ser- 
vice, 55,  239;  franchises, 
57;  mayor,  powers  and  du- 
ties, 47,  67-68;  no  budget 
provisions,  174;  form  of 
budget,  179;  salary  sched- 
ules, 179-180 ;  purchasing, 
205 ;  police  organization,  266 ; 
rules  for  police,  270;  crim- 
inal identification,  280;  tests 
of  fire  hose,  299;  fire  protec- 
tion, 303. 

Improvements,  see  Public  im- 
provements. 

Indianapolis,  mayor's  market, 
3. 

Inefficiency,  obstructs  public 
welfare,  5,  6;  tolerance  of, 
8;  in  public  works,  108;  lack 
of  planning  results  in,  108- 
109;  effect  of  recall  on  offi- 
cial, 120. 

Infants,  care  of,  see  Health. 

Infant  mortality.  New  York 
City  efforts  in  reducing,  109, 
111. 

Initiative,  provided  in  charters, 
43;  procedure  in,  44. 

Institute,  National,  for  Admin- 


istrative Research,  effect  on 
charter-making,  375. 

Institutions,  study  of  private 
charitable.  111. 

Iowa,  primaries,  43;  initiative, 
referendum,  recall,  43;  ref- 
erendum on  franchises,  44- 
45,  on  ordinances,  45;  proce- 
dure in  initiative,  44,  recall, 
45,  removal  of  subordinates, 
56;  powers  of  board,  49, 
meetings,  51,  60,  conduct  in- 
quiries, 62 ;  appointments, 
52-53;  salaries,  54;  civil  ser- 
vice, 54,  339;  franchise 
granting,  59;  publication 
of  financial  statements,  60; 
duties  of  mayor,  65-66;  state 
supervision  of  accounts,  161 ; 
budget  provisions  meager, 
171 ;  pension  fund  for  police, 
275;  model  liquor  law,  284, 
287;  saloons,  restrictions  on, 
285-286,  used  for  social  pur- 
poses, 286;  effect  of  Cossin 
law  on  prostitution  control, 
287-288;  fire  protection, 
303. 

Ivins  Commission,  appointed  in 
1907,  113-114. 

Kansas,  primaries,  43;  initia- 
tive, referendum,  recall,  43; 
franchises,  referendum  on, 
45,  granting,  57;  referendum 
on  ordinances,  45;  procedure 
for  initiative,  44,  recall,  45; 
board,    powers    of,   49,    62, 
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meetings,  51,  61;  appoint- 
ments, 53-54;  civil  service, 
54;  salaries,  54;  removal  of 
subordinates,  56 ;  publicity 
requirements,  60-61;  powers 
and  duties  of  mayor,  66;  re- 
sponsibility for  accounting, 
125;  requirements  for  ac- 
count-keeping, 126 ;  budget 
provisions,  172-173;  sale  of 
liquor  prohibited,  280;  sup- 
pression of  prostitution,  282; 
state  protection  from  fire, 
303;  state  health  almanac, 
317,  319. 

Kansas  City,  benefits  claimed, 
81;  jail,  87;  purchasing 
methods,  205;  park  provi- 
sion, 239;  police  organi- 
zation, 266;  rules  for 
police,  274;  reports  on 
arrests,  279;  tests  of  fire 
hose,  299;  civil  service  pro- 
visions,  339. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  board 
of  public  welfare,  3;  deficit 
in  funds,  6;  "mayor's  cab- 
inet," 393. 

"Know  Your  City"  exhibits, 
limitations  of,  399. 

"Knowing  One's  Own  Com- 
munity," social  service  hand- 
book, 397. 

Labor,  departments  of,  in  in- 
dustrial establishments,  343- 
344;  unions  inactive  in 
civic     work,     395. 

Liquor  laws,  see  Police. 


Living  conditions,  knowledge 
of,  basis  for  constructive 
community  program,  397- 
398;  relation  to  police  work, 
293. 

McAneny,  George,  347. 

Mac  Vicar,  John,  on  effect  of 
commission  government  in 
Des  Moines,  36,  76,  88. 

Management,  subordinates 
should  participate  in,  346. 

Market,  Des  Moines,  3,  4;  In- 
dianapolis, 3. 

Mayor,  questions  concerning, 
25;  separate  candidacy  for, 
47;  charter  powers,  63-68; 
budget-maker  in  Houston, 
178;  freedom  in  choosing 
subordinates,  335. 

Meetings,  charter  requirements, 
51;  publicity  of,  60,  61,  62. 

Men  and  Religion  Forward 
Movement,  influence  of,  383. 

Method,  administrative,  appli- 
cable to  all  cities,  368. 

Metz,  Herman  A.,  comptroller 
of  finance  department.  New 
York  City,  115-116. 

Metz  Fund,  questions  asked  by, 
16;    interest    in    commission 
government,   18;    analysis  of    j 
civic  cooperation,    384. 

Milk  supply,  question  concern- 
ing control  of,  27;  inspec- 
tion, in  Dallas,  409. 

Milwaukee,  social  studies,  2,  3, 
5;  Bureau  of  Economy  and 
Eflficiency,  7. 
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Mitchel,  John  Purroy,  ener- 
gized office  of  commissioners 
of  accounts,  9. 

Municipal,  reform,  failure  of, 
12;  platforms,  14;  news  af- 
fected by  facts,  121. 

Municipal  reporting,  see  Re- 
porting. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Under- 
writers, studies  of  organiza- 
tion, methods  and  equipment 
of  fire  departments,  294. 

New  York  City,  social  wel- 
fare commission,  3;  attempts 
at  charter-making,  16-17; 
efficiency  raised  from  40 
per  cent,  to  65  per  cent., 
118;  form  of  budget,  189; 
control  over  salary  appro- 
priations,  189 ;  budg- 
et exhibit,  197;  budget- 
making,  199;  adopted  pre- 
cise specifications,  215;  en- 
forcement of  coal  specifica- 
tions, 221;  submission  of 
bids,  222 ;  inspection  of  deliv- 
eries, 226-227;  settlement  of 
vendors'  claims,  228;  daily 
report  of  detective  division, 
278;  redefining  fire  preven- 
tion work  in,  304-305;  effi- 
ciency records,  345-346 ; 
women  teachers'  salary  cam- 
paign, 349-350;  standardiza- 
tion work,  351-352;  pension 
provisions,  353;  failure  to 
train  employees,  359;  experi- 


ence in  c  h  a  r  t  e  r-making, 
364. 

New  York,  state  comptroller 
has  power  to  audit  city  ac- 
counts, 373. 

Nominations,  direct,  aid  to  citi- 
zen control,  13. 

Nuisances,  see  Health. 

Officers,  financial,  certify  as  to 
f  u  n  ds  for  purchases, 
223. 

Officials,  desire  citizen  coopera- 
tion, 378. 

Ohio,  state  auditor  has  power 
to  audit  city  accounts,  373. 

Omaha,  Conmaercial  Club  activ- 
ities, 390-391. 

Oranges,  New  Jersey,  CJVic 
Club,  methods  of,  393-394. 

Organization,  of  departments, 
varies,  47-48. 

Park  provision,  adequacy  of, 
239. 

Park  operation,  functions  in- 
cluded in,  246. 

Payrolls,  waste  in.  New  York 
City,  118;  checked  against 
budget  schedules,  200-201. 

Pension,  charter  provisions  for, 
275,  298;  New  York  City 
provisions,  353;  Commission 
on  Economy  and  Efficiency 
plan,  353-354. 

Personnel,  efficiency  of,  affected 
by  new  standards  of  service, 
119;  problem  of  efficiency 
movement  is  training  of,  120. 
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Philadelphia^  contributions  for 
research  work,  106. 

Photographs  taken  of  crimi- 
nals, 280. 

Physical  tests  of  efficiency  ap- 
plied, 23. 

IHttsburgh,  survey  •£,  6. 

Playgrounds,  provision  for, 
239. 

Police,  questions  oonoeming, 
28-29;  Galveston  lax  in  en- 
forcing vice  and  liquor  laws, 
80;  problem  in  small  cities, 
263;  importance  of  proper 
supervision,  263-264;  gaug- 
ing efficiency  of,  264;  prin- 
cipal duties  of,  264-265;  su- 
pervision of,  265;  organiza- 
tion of,  266;  salaries,  266- 
267;  mediocre  efficiency,  267; 
importance  of  competitive 
selection,  267;  qualifications 
necessary,  267,  270;  rules  for 
guidance,  270-271,  274;  no 
efficiency  records,  274-275 ; 
plan  of  promotion,  275;  mu- 
tual relief  funds,  275;  politi- 
cal activity,  275-276;  effect 
of  supervision  over  patrol- 
ling, 276;  record  basis  for 
efficiency  desirable,  276-277; 
method  of  communication 
with  headquarters,  277;  re- 
ports required,  277-278;  re- 
ports of  arrests,  278-279;  ra- 
tio of  convictions  to  arrests, 
279;     federal    control     over 


crime,  279-280;  identification 
systems,  280;  intoxication  in 
prohibition  and  license  cit- 
ies, 282;  control  over  prosti- 
tution, 282-284;  plan  for 
testing  efficiency  of,  288-290; 
opportunity  to  make  social 
service  agents  of,  290;  co- 
operation with  social  agen- 
cies, 291;  undertake  prevent- 
ive measoreB,  291;  new 
standards,  291;  treatment  of 
"drunks,"  292;  administra- 
tion,  relation  to  other  city 
service,  292;  relation  of  liv- 
ing conditions  to,  293;  new 
type  of,  demanded,  293. 

Popular  rule,  fact  basis  for, 
14;  provisions  for,  41;  de- 
vices futile  without  admin- 
istrative devices,  367;  pro\i- 
sions,  use  made  of,  376,  effi- 
ciency of,  377;  less  necessary 
when  facts  control,  377-378; 
see  Citizen  control. 

Portsmouth,  Virginia,  chamber 
of  commerce  circular,  383; 
activities  of,  390. 

Prendergast,  William  A.,  comp- 
troller, finance  department, 
New  York  City,  115-116. 

Prevention,  of  destitution,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri,  effort,  3, 
New  York  City  does  not  aim 
at,  111-112 ;  of  poverty,  Sche- 
nectady, 4 ;  of  evil  social  con- 
ditions,   7;    of    tuberculosis, 
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New  Yoit  effort,  7;  fire,  300- 
301,  303 ;  redefining  work  of 
fire,  304-305;  of  accidents, 
Rochester  chamber  of  com- 
merce activity  in,  389. 

Primaries,  provisions  for,  42- 
43. 

Procedure,  code  of  administra- 
tive, 366-367. 

Prostitution,  complete  suppres- 
sion, 282 ;  Dallas,  segregation 
of,  282-284;  effect  of  Cossin 
law  on,  287-288;  in  Iowa,  ef- 
fect of  citizen  complaint, 
288;  see  Police. 

Public  improvements,  local  im- 
provement association  meet- 
ing, 36-37;  costly  inefficiency 
in  failure  to  plan,  108 ;  great- 
est need,  233 ;  relation  to  city 
planning,  233-234. 

Public  office,  not  tempting  to 
able  men,  335. 

Public  service,  corporations, 
Houston's  control  over,  260; 
duties  of  commissioner,  260- 
261. 

Public  utilities,  water  works, 
259-260. 

Public  welfare,  boards  of,  Kan- 
sas City  (Missouri),  3,  6; 
Grand  Rapids,  3. 

Public  works,  questions  con- 
cerning, 29-30;  departments 
of,  dynamic  centers,  233;  ac- 
tivities included  in,  245-246; 
organization  diversified,  246; 


administration  uniform  in 
various  cities,  246,  248;  no 
conscious  standardization  of, 
248;  higher  level  of  efOcien- 
cy,  248;  provincialism  in  ad- 
ministration of,  248-249 ; 
streets  index  of  official  effi- 
eiency,  249;  engineering 
standards  disappointing,  249- 
250;  cost  data  not  main- 
tained, 250;  metliods  not 
standardized,  250-251;  Des 
Moines,  methods  in  advance 
of  other  cities,  251,  complaint 
clerk,  251,  functions  of  de- 
partment, 251-252,  paving 
material  tests,  252,  descrip- 
tion of  maintenance  work, 
253,  sewer  cleaning  and  re- 
pairing, 255,  sidewalk  main- 
tenance, 255,  bridges,  255, 
street  cleaning,  255;  efficien- 
cy in  maintenance  work  im- 
I>ortant,  256;  routine  inspec- 
tion, 257;  contractors'  guar- 
antees unsatisfactory,  257; 
steps  required  for  efficient 
street  maintenance,  257-259. 

Publicity,  requirements,  of 
financial  statements;  59-62; 
of  meetings,  60-62. 

Pullman,  opportunity  for 
model  city,  10. 

Purchasing,  efficient  methods 
of,  205;  effect  of  decentrali- 
zation, 207-208 ;  best  methods 
of,  in  Fort  Worth,  208,  de- 
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scription  of,  208-209;  defi- 
nite specifications  in  Fort 
Worth,  210;  Dallas  method 
of,  210;  constructive  sugges- 
tions for,  210-211;  steps  for 
efficient  analysis  of  depart- 
mental requirements,  211- 
212;  determination  of  stand- 
ard articles,  212-213;  com- 
mittee on  standardization, 
213;  meaning  of  standard- 
ized, 213-214;  importance  of 
exact  specifications,  214-215, 
220-221 ;  providing  samples 
of  standards  to  vendors,  216- 
217;  preparation  of  agree- 
ments and  contracts,  217;  de- 
sirability of  sureties  in  con- 
tracts for,  217;  essential  pro- 
visions in  contracts  for,  217- 
218;  form  of  proposal  and 
bid,  218;  advantages,  of  unit 
bidding,  218-219,  of  annual 
contracts,  219;  of  continuing 
agreements,  219-220;  adver- 
tisement for  bids,  220;  ven- 
dors' list,  221;  information 
in  advertisements,  221;  pub- 
licity of  information,  221; 
delinquent  dealers  barred, 
221 ;  submission  of  bids,  221- 
222;  deposits  on  bids,  223; 
obtaining  quotations,  223- 
224;  current  price  record, 
224;  vendors'  invoices,  224; 
record  of  procedure,  225;  in- 
spection   of    deliveries,    225, 


227;  laboratory  tests,  226; 
settlement  of  vendors'  claims, 
227-228. 

Purchasing  agency,  need  for, 
205-206;  advantagres  of,  206- 
207. 

Recall,  provisions  for,  43;  pro- 
cedure for,  45-46. 

Receipts,  defined,  134;  Dee 
Moines  report  of,  138;  con- 
trol of,  155;  payments  and, 
Des  Moines,  139. 

Records,  property,  generally 
lacking,  152;  efficiency,  de- 
scription of,  345-346. 

Referendum,  provisions  for, 
43,  45;  franchise,  44-45;  or- 
dinance, 45. 

Reichmann,  Fritz,  superintend- 
ent of  weights  and  measures, 
New  York,  305. 

Removal  of  subordinates,  pro- 
visions for,  55-56. 

Reporting,  municipal,  wordy 
and  uninf orming,  121 ;  stand- 
ardizing, 121 ;  commission 
government  does  not  insure 
efficient,  125;  records  neces- 
sary for  precise,  150. 

Reports,  quarterly,  of  efficiency 
test  items,  122,  suggested 
size  of,  122;  high  school 
children  should  learn  to  read, 
122;  Houston  and  Des 
Moines,  contrasted,  135,  137; 
Des  Moines,  of  warrants  out- 
standing, iminf orming,    138; 
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important  statements  lacking 
in,  142;  unit  cost  and  oper- 
ation, 146 ;  administrative 
uses  of,  146,  150;  Des 
Moines,  statement  of  tax 
levies,  155. 

Research,  National  Institute  of 
Administrative,  suggested, 
375. 

Retirement  provisions,  298. 

Revenue,  defined,  134;  Houston 
report  of,  134;  controlled 
through  accounts,  154;  esti- 
mates of,  not  made,  157; 
maximum  collection  of,  201- 
202;  control  over,  152,  154, 
201. 

Revenue  budget,  purpose  of, 
201. 

Revenue  and  expense,  state- 
ment, Houston,  134,  135;  vs. 
receipts   and   payments,  134. 

Rochester,  chamber  of  com- 
merce, cooperation  with  city 
officials,  382,  393;  activities, 
386-389. 

Russell  Sage  Foundation,  sur- 
vey of  Pittsburgh,  6;  pov- 
erty problem  in  Akron 
(Ohio),  study  of,  391. 

St.  Louis,  efftciency  effort  in, 
364-365. 

Salary  standardization,  needed 
for  city  employees,  350; 
meaning  of,  350;  in  Chicago, 
350-351;  cooperation  of  em- 
ployees in,  352. 


Saloons,  restrictions  in  Iowa, 
285-286 ;  used  for  social  pur- 
poses, 286. 

Sanitary  inspection,  in  Dallas, 
409-410;  see  Health. 

■  Savannah,  Gteorgia,  chamber  of 
commerce  activities,  391-392. 

Schenectady,  mayor's  summary 
of  welfare  opportunities,  4; 
health  program,  4-5;  "lab- 
oratory of  social  research," 
7. 

Schools,  questions  concerning, 
31. 

School  children,  high,  should 
learn  to  read  municipal  re- 
ports, 122. 

Segregation,  applied  to  budget- 
making,  183;  its  merit  illus- 
trated, 183;  essential  for  in- 
telligent framing  of  esti- 
mates, 185. 

Sewer  cleaning  gangs,  efficien- 
cy studies,  348;  see  Public 
works. 

"Shame  of  the  Cities,"  Lincoln 
Steffens,  author  of,  11. 

Short  ballot,  see  Ballot. 

Sinking  fund  provisions,  for 
city  debt,  Des  Moines  neg- 
lects, 145. 

Smoke  abatement,  activities  of 
Rochester  chamber  of  com- 
merce, 388. 

Social  service  commission,  Cin- 
cinnati, 3;  Akron  (Ohio), 
391. 
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Social  studies,  Milwaukee,  2-3. 

Social  survey,  basis  for  effi- 
cient povemment,  109. 

Social  welfare  eommission,  New 
York,  3. 

South  Bend,  chamber  of  eom- 
meree  activities,  389-390. 

Specification  for  supplies,  see 
Purehasing. 

Spoils  system,  see  Civil  ser- 
vice. 

Standardization  of  supplies, 
models  followed,  description 
of  supplies,  standard  room, 
testing  laboratory,  117-118; 
see  Purchasing. 

Standardization  of  salaries^  see 
Salary  standardization. 

Standardizing  municipal  ad- 
ministration, state  agency 
for,  372,  possibilities  of  fed- 
eral ajifency  for,  374. 

State,  supervision  of  cities  by, 
372. 

Steffens,  Lincoln,  author  of 
^'Sharne  of  the  Cities,"  11. 

Stevens,  Robert  L.,  Fund  for 
Municipal  Research,  pre- 
pared tentative  draft  of  ad- 
ministrative code,  370. 

Storekeepinj^,  control  over  sup- 
plies,  228-229;  extensive 
equipment  not  needed  for 
proper,  230;  physical  inven- 
tory, 230-231 ;  storeroom 
equipment,  231;  effect  of 
proper,    231;    central    store- 


house, 231;  duties  of  store- 
keeper, 232. 

Stores  accounts,  neglect  <if  ,  152. 

Street  cleaning,  see  Public 
works. 

Streets,  index  of  official  effi- 
ciency, 249. 

Snbordinatea,  should  partici- 
pate in  management^  346 ;  re- 
sponsibtlity  resting  upon, 
346. 

Supervision,  state,  of  munici- 
palities, how  to  be  made 
helpful,  372. 

Supplies,  waste  in  purchase  of, 
118-119;  see  Pmchasing. 

Survey,  commission  cities,  rea- 
sons for  making,  18;  first 
steps,  18-19;  cities  included 
in,  20 ;  efficiency  tests  applied, 
20 ;  facts  to  be  learned,  20-21 ; 
physical  tests  applied,  21; 
score  card,  21 ;  questions 
asked,  24-31;  procedure  fol- 
lowed in  Des  Moines,  31-38; 
attending  local  improvement 
association  meeting,  36,  37. 

Syracuse,  "Know  Your  City" 
exhibit,  399-400. 

Taft,  President  William  H.,  es- 
tablished Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency,  106. 

Taxes,  principal  source  of  rev- 
enue, 154;  control  over  col- 
lection of,  through  accounts, 
154. 

Taxpayers,  effect  of  enlightened 
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self-interest,  123;  concerned 
with  information  explaining 
tax  rates,  155;  should  he 
heard  on  methods  of  assess- 
ment, 155,  157,  158;  budget 
publicity  desirable  for,  157; 
interested  in  forecast  of  rev- 
enues, 157;  hearings  on  budg- 
et, 178,  195,  197;  segrega- 
tion helps  understanding  of 
budget  by,"  185-186;  budget 
information  should  be  avail- 
able to,  195. 

Testing  laboratory,  standard, 
use  of,  215-216. 

Time  reports,  introduction  of 
in  New  York  City,  120. 

Topeka,  no  claims  respecting 
commission  government,  81; 
jail,  87;  taxpayers  partici- 
pate in  budget-making,  178; 
form  of  budget,  179;  park 
provision,  239 ;  suppression 
of  prostitution,  282;  tests  of 
fire  hose,  299;  supervision 
of  weights  and  measures, 
306. 

Training  School  for  Public  Ser- 
vice, New  York,  purposes 
and  plans,  355-356 ;  study  of 
rural  schools  in  Wisconsin, 
373;  CoU^e  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  356 ;  cities  should 
conduct,  356 ;  Diisseldorf , 
Germany,  357-358. 

Training  schools,  appreciated 
in  private  business,  356-357. 


Training  employees,  cities  ig- 
nore need  for,  359. 

Tuberculosis,  prevention  of, 
5;  New  York  City's  activity, 
7;  questions  concerning,  28; 
Dallas  activity,  407-409. 

Utilities,  see  Public  utilities. 

Vice,  see  Police. 

Washington,  D.  C,  should 
serve  as  model  of  eflBciency, 
11. 

Waste,  elimination  of,  depends 
on  system,  367-368. 

Weights  and  measures'  inspec- 
tion by  Mayor  Gaynor,  9; 
relation  to  household  econ- 
omy, 305;  supervision  of, 
305-307;  bureau  of  stand- 
ards report  on,  307-313;  ne- 
cessity for  rigid  control  of, 
313;  commission  cities  can 
receive  aid  in  formulating 
program  of  control,  313. 

Welfare  effort,  will  seek  to 
establish  ef&cient  govern- 
ment, 124. 

Welfare  program,  activities  to 
be  included,  2 ;  budget  should 
represent,  181. 

Welton,  Benjamin  F.,  super- 
vising sewer  gangs,  347. 

"White  ways"  in  commission 
cities,  238. 

Wichita,  purchasing  agent 
needed,  206;  park  provision, 
239;  rules  for  guidance  of 
police,  271;  intoxication  sta- 
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tistics,  280,  282;  control 
over  prostitution,  282;  fire, 
tests  of  hose,  299,  improve- 
ment in  equipment,  304; 
Business  Men's  Association, 
cooperation  with  board,  393. 
Wilson,  Governor  Woodrow, 
leadership  in  New  Jersey  for 
commission  government,  369; 
appointed  committee  on  ad- 
ministrative code,  370. 


Wisconsin,  board  of  public  af- 
fairs, functions  and  program 
of,  373. 

"Woman's  Part  in  Govern- 
ment," William  H.  Allen, 
author  of,  384. 

Women  teachers.  New  York 
City,  salary  campaign  of, 
349-350. 

Women's  organizations,  influ- 
eaoe  of,  384. 
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